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PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  COLLEGE 


WITH 


HISTORICAL  RETROSPECT. 


"  Among  so  many  excellent  Institutions,  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  single  ont  one  for  special  notice,  but  the  work 
done  at  the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Norwood,  in 
developing  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  the 
inmates,  and  training  them  to  occupations  in  which 
they  can  earn  a  living,  seems  to  us  exceptionally  help- 
ful. Its  working  expenses  are  only  6  per  cent,  on  an 
expenditure  of  £10,700  a  year. 

"A  good  charity  will  always  be  supported,  provided 
it  is  carried  on  with  economy  and  courage." 

From  The  Statist. 
1892. 


Principal  *s  Report. 


PEESENT    POSITION    OF    THE    COLLEGE, 

WITH 

HTSTOEICAL    KETKOSPECT. 


The  Boyal  Normal  College  was  established  in  1872,  to  objects  of 
provide  the  Blind  of  both  sexes  a  thorough  general,  musical,  Establishraent 
and  technical  education.  In  all  Departments  the  instruc- 
tion is  directed  to  the  practical  end  of  preparing  the  Blind 
for  self-maintenance,  The  Blind  as  a  class  are  timid  and 
helpless,  and  their  surroundings  do  not  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  that  energy,  courage,  and  fixed  determination  which 
carries  men  over  all  difficulties.  The  education  of  the  Blind, 
whether  literary,  musical,  or  technical  will  not  be  crowned 
with  practical  success  unless  based  upon  a  thorough  system 
of  physical  training.  The  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
the  entire  work  rests  is  the  cultivation  of  strict  business 
habits  and  the  development  of  manly  Christian  character. 

About  260  pupils  have  graduated,  and  been  successfully  Success  of 
established  as  Business  men,  Organists,  Teachers  of  Music     ast   uptls* 
Tuners,  or  Certificated  School  Teachers  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  and  the  United  States ; 
their  earnings  during  1897  amounting  to  about  £25,000. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  accumulated  testimony  of  many  character  of 
distinguished  educationalists  and  musicians  will  serve  to  show  op^ons  of 
the  position  which  the  College  has  attained.  Di^mguished 

x  °  ,  ■  Authorities. 

'/  The  object  of  the  College  is  to  open  to  the  Blind  wider  fields  of  work 
and  usefulness  ;  it  is  to  offer  them  sources  of  independence,  of  comfort,  of 
happiness."  The  Rt.  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.  (the  late). 
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"  The  College  has  taken  hold  of  the  principle,  and  has  never  let  it  drop, 
that  the  greatest  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  the  youthful  Blind  is  to 
teach  them  in  such  a  way  that  in  after  life  they  shall  not  have  to  go  through 
all  the  misery  which  is  involved  in  the  word  dependence." 

The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  Fawcett,  M.P.  (the  late). 


"  There  seems  to  be,  happily,  but  one  course  open  to  all  successive 
Examiners  of  the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  namely,  to  express 
unbounded  satisfaction    at  the   evident  thoroughness  of    the  education 

given When   students    are  found  capable   of  describing 

accurately  and  playing  separately  the  various  subjects  and  subordinate 
episodes  of  the  works  they  have  rendered,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  in  their 
power  to  teach  intelligently  and  successfully  any  person  entrusted  to  their 
charge."      Sir  John  Stainer,  Mits.  Doc.  Oxon.  and  August  Manns. 


"  At  this  College,  by  careful  tuition,  you  give  the  Blind  the  means  to 
enable  them  in  setting  out  in  life,  not  to  be  thrown  on  the  care  of  relatives 
and  friends,  but  to  be  able  to  shift  for  themselves." 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


11  The  College,  while  it  thankfully  accepts,  while  it  gladly  relies  on,  this 
natural  and  powerful  sympathy,  yet  ventures  to  appeal  largely,  perhaps 
mainly,  to  other  considerations,  of  public  spirit,  publie  duty,  public 
interest.  Its  whole  conception  (in  which  it  stands  out  with  a  certain  dis- 
tinctiveness of  character)  is  to  regard  the  Blind,  as  not  a  burden,  but  an 
integral  element  of  the  whole  community — a  class  under  deprivation  and 
disadvantage  indeed,  and  therefore  having  some  special  claim  for  sympathy 
and  aid — but  yet  a  class  which,  having  received  that  aid,  is  capable  of  self- 
dependence,  capable  of  claiming  its  place  in  the  education  and  work  of  the 
nation,  capable  in  degree  of  performing  duties  to  society,  and  bearing  some 
share  of  the  burdens  laid  upon  it.  It  is  in  order  so  to  open  the  prison 
gates  of  blindness,  that  they,  who  might  otherwise  be  helpless  dependents 
on  charity  and  hopeless  burdens  on  society,  may  go  out  into  the  atmosphere 
of  work,  of  freedom,  of  independence,  that  it  asks  the  thoughtful,  as  well 
as  the  kindly,  consideration  of  the  English  people."       Bishop  Barry. 


"  Its  first  aim  is  the  harmonious  development  of  the  moral  faculties  in 
earnest  Christian  character,  as  exemplified  by  the  two  great  command- 
ments of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  And  then  its  object  is  to  give  to 
the  intellectual  faculties  an  education,  solid,  extensive,  well-balanced  and 
complete.  And  along  with  these  it  pays  great  attention  to  physical 
training,  which  gives  the  Blind  not  only  health,  but  courage  to  overcome 
what  to  them  would  be  otherwise  impossible  difficulties.  To  this  they  add 
the  culture  of  music."  Canon  Fleming. 


"As  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  it  has  been  my 
duty  to  inform  myself  of  blind  education  in  Europe,  and  I  have  been 
through  nearly  all  the  best  blind  schools,  but  I  believe  that  we  need 
not  go  from  home  to  see  the  best  example  of  blind  instruction,  and"  for 
physical  education  there  is  no  blind  school  which  possesses  the  same 
advantages  as  the  Normal  College,  or  where  physical  education  is  so 
thoroughly  carried  out  and  developed." 

The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P.  (the  late). 


"  The  College  is  performing  a  most  useful  work  in  affording  so  perfect  a 
system  of  education  to  the  blind,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  rise  to 
independent  positions."  Archbishop  of  York  (the  late). 


"  There  are  only  160  pupils  in  the  College  out  of  a  total  of  30,000  blind 
persons  in  this  country,  but  that  is  not  the  extent  of  its  usefulness. 
It  is  a  beacon  on  a  hill,  showing  the  way  the  Blind  should  be  educated." 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  K.C.B. 


"  A  very  remarkable  concert  was  given  last  Monday  at  the  Singakademie 
by  Messrs.  Alfred  Hollins  and  John  Moncur,  artistes  from  the  Royal 
Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  London.  Mr. 
Hollins  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  pianists. 
He  gave  us  three  concertos,  namely,  Beethoven's,  in  '  E  flat  major ' ; 
Schumann's,  in  'A  minor';  and  Liszt's,  in  'E  flat  major.'  The  per- 
formances of  this  young  artiste,  though  deprived  of  sight,  are  only  equalled 
by  some  of  our  greatest  seeing  pianists."  Otto  Lessman. 


"  I  am  able  to  state  that  the  great  efficiency  in  the  various  branches 
of  musical  teaching,  enumerated  by  me  in  a  previous  report,  has  not  only 
been  upheld,  but  has,  as  it  should,  grown  steadily. 

"The  College  has  secured  the  services  of  the  most  eminent  professors 
in  each  department,  and  has  also  trained  an  able  corps  of  resident  teachers. 
The  instruction  given  to  each  pupil  is  specially  adapted  to  the  require- 
inents  of  each  individual,  and  is  carefully  supervised  and  watched  by  the 
Principal,  who  makes  himself  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  work  of 
the  College,  from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  advanced." 

August  Manns. 


"  The  absolute  thoroughness  of  the  training  of  your  pupils,  whether 
as  tuners  of  pianofortes,  teachers  or  performers  of  music,  hangs  upon  the 
fact  that  you  have  a  staff  of  exceptional  ability  and  of  unselfish  devotion 
to  their  work.  I  only  wish  their  admirable  instruction,  lectures,  and 
recitals  could  be  heard  by  larger  numbers." 

Sir  John  Stainer,  Mus.  Doc,  M.A. 


"  I  have  had  much  experience  in  examinations,  but  have  never  con- 
ducted one  which  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  yours  to-day.  The 
results  prove  no  less  the  excellence  of  the  teaching  than  the  ability  and 
intelligence  of  the  pupils. 

"  I  have  again,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  been  delighted  at  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  methods  and  the  success  of  the  teaching  generally.  I  am  able 
to  report  more  particularly  of  the  educational  work  than  on  a  former 
occasion,  and — I  have  pleasure  in  saying  it — more  favourably  than  ever 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  College  as  a  place  of  instruction." 

Rev.  J.  Rice  Byrne,  H.M.I. 


"  In  every  branch  there  was  evidence  of  thoroughness  and  care  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  precision  and  taste  with 
which  the  somewhat  difficult  music  was  rendered." 

Sir  Fred.  Bridge. 


"The  correct  execution  and  true  musical  feeling  of  your  pupils  gave 
me  the  liveliest  satisfaction ;  the  sureness  of  their  memory  astonished 
me.  Your  soloists  gave  evidence  of  beautiful  technical  quality  ;  but  what 
most  of  all  drew  forth  my  admiration  was  the  rendering  of  your  part 
songs,  madrigals,  ballads,  &c.  ;  all  such  pieces  made  the  most  powerful 
impression  on  me.  Their  delivery  was  perfect,  without  a  single  blemish. 
They  could  not  have  been  better  given."  F.  A.  Gevaert. 

Conservatoire  Royal  de  Bruxelles. 


"  Without  referring  to'  other  remarkable  results  of  the  general  instruc- 
tion in  your  Institution,  I  wish  particularly  to  express  my  great  pleasure, 
gratification,  and  astonishment  which  the  musical  achievements  of  the 
pupils  afforded  me."  Karl  Klindworth,  Berlin. 


"It  is  part  of  my  duty,  as  the  head  of  a  training  college,  to  wander  up 
and  down  the  land,  and  see  many  schools,  and  come  across  many  teachers. 
I  am  always  on  the  alert  to  find  schools  where  the  best  methods  are 
followed,  and  teachers  who  are  in  advance  of  the  majority.  I  found 
such  a  school  and  such  teachers  when  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  Royal 
Normal  College  at  Upper  Norwood."  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes, 

Principal  Cambridge  Training  College. 


"  The  visit  I  have  just  paid  to  the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
strongly  confirms  the  impression  which  I  formed  four  years  ago  respecting 
the  wise,  well-considered,  and  thoroughly  practical  training  received  by  the 
inmates  of  that  institution."  Sir  J.  G.  Fitch, 

H.M.I,  of  Training  Colleges. 


"  The  Institution  is  conducted  with  a  liberality  and  care  for  the  welfare 
of  the  children  that  are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  The 
Principal  is  ably  supported  by  a  full  staff  of  teachers,  who  work  with 
intelligence  and  devotion,  and  the  whole  of  the  school  work  is  done  with 
a  thoroughness,  kindliness  and  an  intelligent  variety  of  methods  which 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  staff." 

Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe,  C.B. 

H.M.  Senior  Chief  Inspector. 


"Nowhere  have  I  as  yet  seen  such  perfect  and  careful  arrangements  for 
true  physical  development  and  recreation  as  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind."  Rudolph  Oberholzer, 

Late  Instructor  to  the  German  Gymnastic  Society, 
the  Birkbeck  Institute,  &c. 


"  The  College  illustrates  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  efforts 
by  which  man's  faith,  hope,  resourcefulness  and  indomitable  energy  have 
been  enabled  to  remove  in  great  measure  the  disabilities  of  nature,  and 
by  stimulating  the  marvellous  reserve  of  faculties  with  which  human 
nature  has  been  endowed,  to  enable  those  to  run  in  the  hard  race  of  life 
who  seemed  marked  out  from  their  birth  only  to  stumble  and  to  fall." 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dean  Farrar. 
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HISTOEICAL    SKETCH,    EXTRACTED    FROM 
PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT  FOR  1890. 


Twenty  years  ago  to-day,  January  20th,  I  arrived  in  Je.%?I^,ls 
England,  on  my  way  from  Germany  to  the  United  States, 
intending  to  sail  from  Liverpool  on  the  23rd.  On  the  evening 
of  my  first  day  in  London  I  visited  a  blind  tea  meeting,  at 
which  hundreds  of  blind  persons  were  present.  A  number  of 
blind  speakers  took  part  in  the  meeting,  and  at  first  I  was 
much  impressed  by  the  apparent  happiness  and  contentment 
of  these  poor  people.  Little  by  little,  however,  the  truth 
dawned  upon  me,  as  I  moved  about  among  the  men  and 
women,  asking  and  answering  questions.  Before  I  left  the 
room,  the  burden  of  the  blind  poor  of  this  great  Metropolis 
rested  heavily  upon  me.  I  was  satisfied  that  many  of  those 
with  whom  I  conversed  might  have  been  independent  men 
and  women  if  they  could  have  had  suitable  advantages  early 
in  life.  They  frankly  stated,  that  with  few  exceptions,  they 
were  all  charity  pensioners,  and  I  was  told  that  out  of  3,150 
blind  persons  then  in  London,  nearly  2,300  depended  upon 
charitable  relief. 

I  arranged  next  morning  to  defer  my  sailing  until  a  later  Meeting 
steamer,  and  called  upon  the  late  Dr.  Armitage,  to  whom  I 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Rev.  "W".  Davidson,  of 
Berlin.     After  a  short  conversation,  Dr.  Armitage  invited  me 
to  dine  with  him.     During  the  evening  he  gave  me  a  full 
account  of  his  work  in  connection  with  the  Indigent  Blind 
Visiting  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion.    In  1868,  Dr.  Armitage,  being  aware  of  the  great  im- 
provements which  had  been  made  in  the  education  of  the 
Blind  in  other  countries,  founded  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association.     Dr.  Armitage  also  showed  me  a  paper  j^^and 
which  he  had  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  import-  Tuning  the 
ance  of  pianoforte  tuning  as  an  employment  for  the  Blind,  the  Blind. 
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and  on  the  desirability  of  introducing  into  all  Schools  for 
the  Blind  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  Braille  musioal 
notation  which  had  been  used  for  many  years  in  Paris,  with 
marked  success.  He  urged  that  piano  tuning,  and  other 
branches  of  the  profession  of  music,  promised  better 
remuneration  to  the  Blind  than  any  other  occupation,  but 
to  train  them  successfully  in  music,5]  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  a  better  education  than  that  hitherto  obtainable  in 
our  institutions. 

After  Dr.  Armitage  had  given  me   an  account   of  the 
efforts  he  was  making  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  he  wished  me 
to  tell  him  of  my  work  in  connection  with  Dr.  S.  Gk  Howe, 
at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Boston.      When  I 
went  to  Boston  in  1858,  1  urged  that  the  higher  musical 
education  of  the  Blind  should  be  made  a  principal  feature  in 
the  Institution,  and  that  in  the  future  the  Institution  should 
take  the  initiative  in  obtaining  employment  for  its  pupils. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  failure  of  the  Blind  in  the  profession 
of  music   was   due   to   the   following  reasons : — 1.  In   the 
selection  of  pupils  the  musical  ear  rather  than  the  mental 
capacity  was  considered.     2.  The  physical  and  intellectual 
powers  of  the  musical  students  were  not  developed.     3.  The 
musical   instruction  was  insufficient   both  in  quantity  and 
quality.     4.  The  opportunity  of  hearing  music  in  its  highest 
forms  was  not  afforded  them.     As  an  experiment  a  test  was 
made  with  a  class  of  twenty  pupils.     The  candidates  were 
first  examined  in  literature,  history,  mathematics,  &c,  and 
if  they  did  not  show  at  least  average  mental  capacity  their 
musical   qualifications  were  not  tested.     The  twenty  were 
selected,  the  training  given,  and  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty 
became  not    only  self-sustaining,  but  men  and  women  of 
great  activity  and  usefulness. 
Efforts  to  Dr.  Armitage  read  with  much  interest  the  scheme  which  I 

imStutionsing  na(^  drawn  up  for  establishing  a  Musical  Conservatory  for 
to  adopt  new     the  Blind,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  leading  Amerioan 
Universities.      He  urged  me  to   make  London  the  field 
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rather  than  America.  "We  arranged  to  visit  the  existing 
schools  and  institutions,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to 
adopt  new  methods  of  training. 

With  him,  I  visited  all  the  schools,  workshops,  classes, 
and  religious  meetings  for  the  Blind — to-day  in  Pimlico, 
to-morrow  in  New  Cut,  the  day  after  at  the  East  End.  We 
spent  many  hours  in  these  classes  ;  all  wished  to  consult  him. 
He  patiently  heard,  then  kindly  advised  and  comforted  ;  he 
ministered  alike  to  body  and  soul,  work,  food,  clothing, 
medicines,  and  heavenly  truths  were  all  in  his  never  failing 
store.  Sometimes  he  chided  for  idleness  or  neglect  of  duty, 
but  his  chiding  never  became  scolding ;  it  was  earnest, 
thoughtful,  and  prayerful,  it  rarely  ever  failed  in  its  purpose. 
After  hours  of  what  would  have  been  weary  work  for  anyone 
whose  heart  was  not  filled  to  overflowing  with  love  for  those 
whom  he  was  serving,  he  would  stand  by  the  door  and  give 
all  the  poor  people  a  kind  parting  word.  He  possessed  the 
rare  and  wonderful  gift  of  making  the  humblest  and  most 
ignorant  feel  that  it  was  his  special  pleasure  to  talk  with 
them.  His  happy  manner  and  pleasant  words  were  like 
sunshine,  and  cheered  even  the  most  forlorn. 

It  was  during  those  first  weeks  and  months  that  I  learned 
to  appreciate  and  love  his  noble  character,  beautiful  life 
and  self-sacrificing  spirit.  Like  the  Master,  he  went  about 
doing  good. 

After  various  meetings  and  consultations,  some  of  the  independent 
most  active  friends  of  the  blind — the  late  Mr.  Hornsby  suggested. 
Wright,  Mr.  Edward  Lawrence,  Mr.  B.  F.  Ward  and  others 
— considered  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  try  such  a  plan  in 
one  of  the  old  institutions ;  they  strongly  advised  that  an 
independent  experiment  should  be  made,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  make  the  effort.  At  one  time,  the  discouragements  were 
so  great  the  movement  was  practically  given  up.  On  a 
certain  Saturday  afternoon,  Dr.  Armitage  and  I  had,  as 
we  supposed,  our  last  walk  in  the  Park.  I  returned  to  Rich- 
mond, and  on  Sunday  spent  several  hours  in  a  quiet  nook 
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Wm.  Mather, 
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Patron, 
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in  Kew  G-ardens.  The  long  meditation  did  not  show  even 
a  faint  path,  and  early  Monday  morning  packing  was 
commenced.  During  breakfast,  the  morning  letters  were 
brought,  and  the  first  opened  was  from  William  Mather, 
Esq.,  M.P.  for  Gorton.  It  was  to  this  effect :  "  Since  your 
visit  to  Manchester  I  have  thought  much  of  what  you  said 
about  the  higher  education  and  training  of  the  blind.  I 
wish  to  do  my  share,  and  enclose  a  cheque  for  the  purpose. 
If  more  help  is  needed  write  to  me."  Mr,  Mather's  letter 
gave  a  new  inspiration.  I  immediately  returned  to  London* 
and  the  result  is  well  known. 

Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh 
were  visited,  Dr.  Armitage,  Professor  Fawcett,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Mr.  Miner,  and  Mr.  Tebb  wrote  letters  to  the  Times  and 
other  papers.  On  August  16th,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  Mount  Street,  by  the  special  exertion 
of  Mr.  C.  A.  Miner,  a  Provisional  Committee  was  formed, 
and  on  November  14th,  the  £3,000  having  been  raised 
of  which  Dr.  Armitage  gave  £1,000,  the  following  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  appointed : — Hon.  Wm.  Ashley, 
Chairman;  Hon.  E.  P.  Thesiger,  Yice-Chairman ;  Dr.  Armi- 
tage, Treasurer ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Chambers,  Secretary ;  Dr. 
Hawksley,  Messrs.  D.  R.  Smith,  W.  Tebb,  C.  A.  Miner,  W. 
Shaen,  and  Col.  Strange.  Soon  after,  Miss  Gilbert,  Mr.  Avery, 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  Major  C.  C.  Fitz-Roy,  Colonel 
Sanford,  and  Dr.  F.  Hetley  were  added  to  the  Committee. 

The  Royal  Normal  College  and  the  practical  results  of  its 
work,  testify  to  the  untiring  zeal,  earnest  devotion,  and 
liberal  policy  of  this  Committee  and  its  successors. 

A  governing  body  was  constituted,  of  which  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  became  President,  and  the  late  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  the  late  Lord  Lichfield,  the  late  Right  Hon, 
W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  and  the  late  Geo.  Moore,  Esq.,  Trustees. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  graciously  consented  to  become 
Patron  ;  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  KG.  ;  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  of  Wales;  H.R.H.  Alfred,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
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and  Gotha  (Duke  of  Edinburgh),  KG.;  H.E.I.H.  the 
Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  (Duchess  of  Edinburgh) ; 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome  ;  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G. ;  and  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Frederica,  Vice-Patrons. 

Scholarship  Committees  were  formed  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Bristol. 
On  March,  1st,  1872,  the  school  was  opened  near  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

Though  our  space  is  limited,  we  must  append  the  following 
additional  list  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  identified 
themselves  with  the  work  : — 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Meath. 

The  Marquess  of  Bute. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Barry. 

Lord  Kinnaird. 

Lord  Playfair. 

Lord  Stalbridge. 

Sir  Sidney  Waterlow. 

Sir  J.  Stirling  Maxwell. 

Lady  Thompson. 

Sir  John  Stainer. 

Sir  Geo  Williams. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar. 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Armitage. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Armitage. 

Wm.  Auchincloss  Arrol,  Esq.  i 

Rev.  Canon  Barker. 

Jas.  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  M.  Cook,  Esq. 

Prof.  E.  Caird. 

E.  J.  Crow,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc. 

F.  Cowen,  Esq. 

W.  H.  Cumings,  Esq. 

T.  A.  Denny,  Esq. 

Canon  Fleming. 

Mrs.  H.  Fawcett. 

H.  A.  Henderson,  Esq. 

Miss  E.  P.  Hughes. 

H.  Harben,  Esq. 

A.  J.  Hipkins,  Esq. 

H.  Hiles  Esq.  Mus.  Doc. 

R.  N.  Hartley,  Esq.,  M.D. 

E.  J.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc. 
Frits  Hartvigson,  Esq.' 
Prof.  J.  W.  Judd. 

A.  Miall,  Esq. 

F.  D.  Mocatta,  Esq. 

H.  H.  Mann,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc. 
August  Manns,  Esq. 
Rev.  D.  McLeod,  D.D. 


P.  McKinnon,  Esq. 

Mrs.  F.  Nettlefold. 

F.  Nettlefold,  Esq. 

E.  Nettleship,  Esq. 

Prof.  E.  Prout,  Mus.  Doc. 

C.  J.  Whittuck  Rabbits,  Esq., 
J.P. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Ritchie. 

Fredk.  Rose,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Shuttleworth. 

C  Villiers  Stanford. 

A.  Quarry  Silcock,  Esq. 

George  Smith,  Esq. 

J.  P.  Thomasson,  Esq. 

Hy.  Yates  Thompson,  Esq. 

H.  Tate,  Esq. 

Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq. 

Geo.  A.  Western,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Wink  worth. 

Rev.  Preb.  Webb-Peploe. 

Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon. 

Rev.  E.  Warre,  D.D. 

Rev.  Wm.  Wright,  D.D. 

Messrs.  Rothschild. 

The  Fawcett  Memorial  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Edinburgh  Scholarship 
Committee,  per  John  P.  Cold- 
stream, Esq.,  W.S. 

The  Glasgow  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, per  Wm.  Auchincloss 
Arrol,  Esq. 

The  Gardner  Trust  for  the 
Blind. 

Committees  of  many  Provincial 
Societies  for  the  Blind. 

Various  City  Livery  Companies, 
and  The  Corporation  of 
London. 
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Dr.  Armitage' 
Liberality. 


Influence  of 
the  College. 


The  Gardner 

Trust. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Banister. 

Mrs.  Craik. 

Mr.  Henry  Gardner. 

Mrs.  Richardson  Gardner. 

Dr.  J.  Hulke. 

Mr.  John  Harrison. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Philips  Jodrell. 

Mr.  Edward  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Andrew  Leighton. 

Mr.  W.  Jones  Loyd. 

Miss  Mellor. 

Mr.  George  Rose. 

Mr.  Charles  Sartoris. 

Mr.  W.  Sewell. 

Mr.  Wm.  Shean. 

Miss  Lavinia  A.  Warrington. 

Mr.  Stephen  Winkworth. 


The  Late 
Marquess  of  Northampton. 
Lord  Ebury. 

Right  Hon  John  Bright,  M.P. 
Right  Hon.HenryFawcett,M.P. 
Right  Hon.A.  J.  Mundella,M.P. 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Stanley. 
Lady  Augusta  Stanley. 
Sir  Elkanah  Armitage. 
Sir  Peter  Coats. 
Sir  H.  Leslie. 
Sir  George  Macfarren. 
Sir  James  Watson 
Mr.  W.  J.  Armitage. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.Edward  Armitage. 
Mr.  Archibald  Arrol. 
Mrs.  Benzon. 
Dr.  E.  Bailey. 

On  June  21st,  1873,  our  beautiful  freehold  property  of  six 
acres  was  purchased.  Dr.  Armitage  contributed  liberally 
towards  our  Library,  gave  the  large  organ  in  the  Music 
Hall,  built  and  equipped  the  Boys'  Gymnasium,  erected  our 
Swimming  Bath,  and  always  took  the  lead  when  money  was 
required.  Being  practically  blind,  he  thoroughly  under- 
stood my  difficulties,  and  consequently  my  special  plans  of 
working.  It  is  mainly  due  to  him  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  organizing  and  perfecting  our  plans  and 
methods  for  educating  and  training  the  blind.  Without 
Dr.  Armitage,  the  Royal  Normal  College  would  never 
have  been  founded. 

The  influence  of  the  College  is  not  limited  to  the  young 
men  and  women  who  have  been  educated  and  established  in 
business.  Daring  recent  years,  representatives  have  been 
sent  from  other  countries  to  examine  our  work,  and  leading 
institutions,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  adopting  our 
methods,  introducing  well-arranged  gymnasiums,  rinks, 
swimming  baths,  cycles  and  shops  for  elementary  technical 
Training. 

I  cannot  close  this  sketch  without  an  expression  of  grateful 
appreciation  to  the  Committee  of  the  Gardner  Trust,  by 
whose  liberal  aid  the  College  was  able  to  establish  the 
Primary  and  Technical  Schools. 

Through  the  Gardner  Scholarships,  many  of  the  very 
poorest  blind  boys  and  girls  are  receiving  a  practical  educa- 
tion and  training,  which  is  lifting  them  out  of  the  charity 
class  and  placing  them  in  positions  of  independence  and 
usefulness. 
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PIANOFORTE    TUNING.* 

Please  note  we  send  certificated  pianoforte  tuners  from  the 
College  to  any  part  of  the  London  Postal  District,  for  tuning 
and  repairing  of  pianos.  Orders  and  enquiries  addressed  to  the 
Manager,  Pianoforte  Tuning  Department,  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege, Upper  Norwood,  S.E.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  College  tuners  is  that 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
especialkumembers  of  the  musical  profession,  as  well  as 
manufacturers  and  music  dealers,  employ  them,  both  in 
London  and  the  provinces. 

Testimonials  from  those  who  are  employing  the  College 
tuners  will  be  found  on  page  32 . 

No  tuner  is  granted  a  Certificate  without  serving  an 
apprenticeship  of  several  years,  and  undergoing  a  most 
thorough  examination.  A.  J.  Hipkins,  Esq.,  one  of  the  very 
greatest  authorities  on  the  piano,  is  Examiner-in -chief.  For 
the  examination  the  pupil  not  only  tunes  pianos  for  inspec- 
tion, but  is  actually  tested  while  at  work,  the  manner  of 
holding  and  managing  the  tuning  hammer  and  damper,  with 
the  varieties  of  pianos,  including  overstrung  instruments, 
being  carefully  noted.  Each  pupil  is  also  required  to 
demonstrate  his  technical  skill  in  making  eyes,  stringing, 
and  ordinary  light  repairs,  such  as  removing  broken  wrest 
pins,  repairing  hammer  shanks,  &c.f 

*  Pianoforte  Tuning  as  a  profession  for  the  Blind  was  introduced  many 
years  ago  by  Claude  Montal,  a  blind  pupil  of  the  Paris  School,  and  founder 
of  the  manufacturing  house  that  bears  his  name.  To  him  is  due  the 
scientific  method  of  tuning  now  general  both  among  the  seeing  and  the 
blind.  In  France  it  is  well  known  the  blind  make  the  best  tuners,  and 
there  they  readily  find  employment  on  the  same  terms  as  the  seeing. 

t  The  perfunctory  work  of  blind  pupils  who  merely  linger  two  or  three 
hours  daily  over  a  piano  accomplishes  very  little  toward  fitting  them  for 
business.  The  pupil  must  be  as  diligent,  energetic,  and  persevering  as 
the  seeing  apprentice,  and  willing  to  give  even  more  time  for  the  necessary 
preparation. 
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Numbers  of  the  College  tuners  are  now  successfully 
established  at  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Huddersfield, 
Hull,  Bradford,  Chester,  Darlington,  Sunderland,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Paisley,  Dundee,  Dumfries,  Kilmarnock, 
Cardiff,  and  other  towns.  Residents  in  the  above  towns  or 
neighbourhood  desirous  of  employing  our  tuners  will  be 
furnished  with  their  addresses  upon  application  to  the 
Manager  of  the  Department. 


PIANOFORTE  TUNING  TESTIMONIALS. 

Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  very  admirable  manner  in 

which   my   pianofortes  (2)  were   tuned  by   Mr.  J.    F of   the  Royal 

Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  him  as  a  most  able,  accurate,  and 
conscientious  tuner. 

Arthur  Sullivan. 


45,  Bedford  Gardens,  Campden  Hill,  W. 
I   have   great  pleasure    in   expressing  to   you   my    entire   satisfaction 
with   the  way  my    Broadwood   grand   was  tuned   by  one  of  the   tuners 
from  your  College. 

With  kind  regards,  believe  me  very  truly, 

G.  Hensghbl. 


Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square, 

London. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with 
the  tuning  of  a  grand  pianoforte,  belonging  to  this  Institution,  by  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood.  The  instrument  in  question  has  been  tested  by 
n:e,  and  I  find  it  is  in  perfect  tune;  indeed,  exceptional  care  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  at  all  in  cordially 
recommending  the  tuners  of  the  College  to  the  public. 

A.  C.  Mackenzie. 


23,  St.  Augustine's  Road,  Camden  Square,  N.W. 
For  several  years  past  the  pianofortes  in  my  house  have  been  tuned 
exclusively  by  one  of  the  tuners  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  of  Music 
for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure 
to  me  to  be  able  to  certify  that  my  instruments  during  that  period 
have  been  kept  in  a  condition  such  as  to  afford  me  entire  satisfaction. 
iEdwd.  Hopkins,  Mus.  Doc, 

Late  Organist  of  the  Temple  Church,  &c. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  VISITING  THE  COLLEGE. 

Subscribers  and  friends  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  College,  can  do  so  on 
application  to  the  Principal.  Special  Visitors'  Day,  first  Thursday  afternoon 
in  each  month,  except  during  January,  August,  September,  and  October. 
Visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  various  departments  from  3  p.m. 

Parents  or  friends  can  visit  the  pupils  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November, 
February,  April,  and  June,  between  3  and  L  p.m.  If,  for  any  special  reason, 
parents  wish  to  see  their  children  at  other  times,  they  should  write  to  the 
Principal  for  an  appointment.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  expected  that  more  than 
two  friends  will  visit  any  pupil  on  the  same  afternoon.  When  visiting  the 
College,  parents  are  earnestly  requested  not  to  bring  young  children  with  them. 
Friends  cannot  visit  the  pupils  on  Sunday;  this  rule  is  strictly  enforced. 
Parents  are  specially  requested  not  to  bring  or  send  sweets  or  eatables  to  the 
children.  If  the  children  go  out  with  their  parents,  they  must  net  under- 
take commissions  for  other  pupils. 

The  College  is  situated  at  Upper  Norwood.  The  principal  entrance  is  in 
W«stow  Street.  An  outline  Map  showing  the  position  of  the  College,  and  of 
the  different  Railway  Stations  in  the  neighbourhood,  will  be  found  ou  the 
next  page. 

*K1  B^>rincipal  can  be  seen  on  business  between  2  and  3  p.m.  Tuesdays 
(the  seoond  Tuesday  excepted) ;  also  at  the  same  hour  on  the  first  Thursday  in 
each  month.  Persons  wishing  to  call  at  other  times  should  make  a  special 
appointment. 


INFORMATION  FOR  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Annual  Subscriptions ,  Donations,  and  Legacies  are  earnestly  requested,  and 
will  be  tJianJifully  received  by  the  Hon.  Treasurers  or  by  the  Principal,  at 
the  College. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  crossed,  and  may  be  drawn  in  favour 
of  the  Hon.  Treasurers,  or  the  Principal,  F.  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Royal 
Normal  College,  V  Windermere"  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

The  Principal  of  the  College  will  be  happy  to  furnish  further  information, 
and  to  forward  copies  of  this  Report  and  various  papers  to  all  who  may  be 
willing  to  assist  in  bringing  its  claims  under  the  notice  of  the  public. 


FORM    OF  BEQUEST. 

I  bequeath  to  the  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AND 
ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND,  at  Upper 
Norwood,  for  the  general  purposes  of  that  Institution,  the  sum 
of  ,  free  of  legacy  duty,  and 

the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  or  one  of  the  Treasurers  for  the 
time  being  of  that  Institution,  shall  be  a  good  discharge  for 
such  legacy. 

N.B. — Any  property  may  now  be  given  by  Will  for  charitable  purposes. 

The  Will  or  Codicil  must  be  signed  by  the  Testator  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses,  who  must  subscribe  their  names  in  his  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other. 


OUTLINE    MAP 

Showing  the  Position   of  the  College  at  Upper   Norwood,  and  of  the  Railway  stations 

in   the  Neighbourhood. 


THE    PUBLIC    ARE    CORDIALLY   INVITED   TO   VISIT   THE    COLLEGE. 
Regulations  for  Visitors  may  be  found  on  the  3rd  page  of  the  Cover  of  this  Report. 


W.  II.  &  L.  Colli ngkidge,  148  &  149,  AMersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PATRONS: 

Chcir  most  Gracious  majesties  Cbe  King  and  Queen. 


LETTERS  FROM  CLERGYMEN,  PIANOFORTE  FIRMS,  &c, 
Employing  College  Graduates. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    LETTERS    OF    PAST    STUDENTS. 

EXTRACTS  FROM   PUBLIC   SPEECHES  AT  THE    MANSION 

HOUSE,  &c. 
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Cetters  from 

CkrgpiiKti,  Pianoforte  firms,  $c\ 


The  following  letters  furnish  interesting  testimony 
to  the  result  of  the  College   education  and  training : — 

13,  South  Park  Terrace, 

Glasgow. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  writing  you,  at  the  request  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Arrol,  regarding  Mr.  Fred  Turner,  one  of  the  old  pupils  in  your  College. 

Mr.  Turner  has  been  organist  in  Wellington  Church  for  17  years.  His 
playing  on  the  organ  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  for  all  these  years 
there  has  not  been  a  single  hitch  in  any  service. 

As  choirmaster  he  is  a  thoroughly  efficient  teacher.  Under  his  training 
the  choir  has  made  marked  improvement.  He  is  greatly  esteemed  and 
loved  by  the  choir  and  the  congregation. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

JAMES  BLACK,  D.D. 


Aldford  Rectory,  Chester. 

I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  letter  regarding  our  organist,  Mr.  J.  W- 
Scorah. 

He  has,  as  you  say,  been  here  for  many  years,  six  of  which  I  have  been 
rector  of  the  parish.  I  fear  that  I  can  only  write  of  my  dear  friend,  for 
that  he  is,  in  language  that  will  appear  exaggerated  to  those  who  do  not 
know  him  as  I  know  him. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is  not  only  as  an  organist  that 
Mr.  Scorah  is  admirable,  but  his  general  influence  in  the  parish  is  beyond 
expression.  There  is  no  work  for  the  general  good  in  which  he  is  not  deeply 
interested,  while  his  sound  Churchmanship  and  his  perfect  manners  are 
exactly  what  are  required  in  a  country  parish  where  Churchmanship  has 
been  slack  and  manners  rough. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  training  of 
choirs  and  their  general  superintendence,  but  I  never  open  my  lips  at  th? 
Aldford  Choir  Practices.  To  be  present  at  these  practices  is  indeed  an 
education.  The  marvellous  skill  and  patience  of  the  man,  the  personal 
devotion  of  the  choir  to  him,  the  deep  reverence  when,  for  example,  we 
are  preparing  for  a  choral  celebration,  the  purity  of  his  enunciation,  the 
quality  of  voice  which  he  produces  from  the  boys,  these  and  many  other 
things  set  him,  to  my  mind,  in  a  class  of  the  very  best  choirmasters  in  the 
Kingdom.  That  he  has  won  a  unique  place  in  this  district  may  be  shown 
from  the  fact  that,  when  we  make  arrangements  for  our  ruridecanal  joint 
choir  festival,  there  is  never  any  question  as  to  who  is  to  be  conductor  and 
trainer  of  the  combined  choirs — of  course,  it  is  Mr.  Scorah.  This  is  a 
theme  on  which  I  could  dilate  at  much  greater  length,  but  that  I  fear  I 
shall  weary  you.  I  can  only  assure  you,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  not  in 
any  one  particular  exaggerated. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  GOLDING  LEWIS. 


i8,  Harold  Road,  Norwood,  S.E. 

The  experience  we  have  had  of  Miss  Emily  Lucas,  for  several  years 
now,  as  organist  at  St.  Andrew's,  has  amply  justified  what  you  said  when 
you  recommended  her  for  the  appointment.  She  has  shown  herself,  as  a 
player,  singularly  conscientious,  capable,  and  sympathetic ;  and,  as  a 
teacher  in  training  our  little  choir,  she  has  discovered  quite  marvellous 
aptitude,  intelligence,  freshness  and  politeness.  I  have  had  several  people 
speak  to  me  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  concerning  her  singular  aptness 
as  a  teacher.  I  count  it  a  treat  myself  to  be  present,  as  often  as  I  can,  when 
our  choir  meets  for  practice,  just  that  I  may  observe  the  deft  way  in  which 
she  handles  the  choir,  and  pick  up  some  lessons  in  time,  articulation,  and 
expression  myself. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  anything  to  you  now  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  we  held 
Mr.  Hollins,  but  we  are  doubly  indebted  to  you  that  we  have  obtained  a 
second  good  gift  in  the  person  of  Miss  Lucas  from  the  R.N.C. 

Yours  very  faithfully,  JOHN  G.  TRAIN. 


Camphill,  Paisley. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  my  congregation 
and  myself  with  the  services  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Turner,  who  has  been  organist 
and  choirmaster  at  Sherwood  for  several  years.  I  am  the  more  ready  to 
do  so,  as  originally  1  was  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  appointment  of 
a  blind  man.  My  prejudices  have  been  entirely  dispelled.  Mr.  Turner 
has  triumphed  over  his  difficulties  in  a  quite  remarkable  fashion,  so  that 
one  almost  forgets  his  want  of  sight.  As  an  organist,  he  has  complete 
command  of  his  instrument,  and  his  skilful,  realistic  playing  is  greatly 
admired.  His  recollection  of  both  music  and  words,  and  his  adaptation 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  is  extraordinarily  good,  and  I  am  not  in  any  way 
handicapped  in  the  arrangement  of  the  service.  As  choirmaster,  Mr. 
Turner  is  also  very  successful,  having  complete  control  over  the  members 
of  his  choir,  and  the  power  of  infusing  into  them  a  good  deal  of  his  own 
enthusiasm.  Since  he  was  appointed,  the  choir  has  reached  a  much 
higher  state  of  efficiency,  and  that  is  due  almost  entirely  to  his  training. 
I  may  add  that  Mr,  Turner  has  given  several  organ  recitals  which  have 
proved  his  ability  to  render  the  most  difficult  music  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner. 

R.  SANGSTER  ANDERSON. 


Wallacetown,  Dundee. 

Seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Joshua  S.  Brand  was,  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  competent  expert,  appointed  organist  and  choirmaster  in  my  church,  and 
during  that  time  I  have  been  led  to  form  a  good  opinion  of  the  man  and 
his  gifts. 

As  a  musician  he  has  distinct  natural  ability;  he  has  been  thoroughly 
educated  and  equipped,  and  experience  has  materially  increased  his 
professional  proficiency. 

He  is  a  good  church  organist,  both  his  selection  and  execution  showing 
good  taste  and  sound  judgment.  As  a  choirmaster  he  is  intelligent  and 
painstaking,  and  he  invariably  maintains  pleasant  relations  with  and 
among  the  members  of  his  choir.  He  is  an  accomplished  vocalist,  and  is 
most  willing  to  assist  in  every  congregational  enterprise. 

His  character  is  unimpeachable  ;  he  is  a  Communicant,  and  personally 
I  have  always  found  him  most  loyal  and  obliging.  He  has  a  wonderful 
memory,  which  has  been  carefully  cultivated,  and  which  seems  never  to 
fail  him. 

I  consider  Mr.  Brand  entirely  worthy  of  professional  preferment,  and 
have  pleasure  in  recommending  him. 

JAMES  M.  CAMPBELL. 


St.  Andrew's,  Waterloo. 
It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  excellent  professional  work 
of  Mr.  Henry  Marshall,  organist,  M'Cheyne  Church,  Dundee.  For  nearly 
two  years  I  had  the  benefit  of  his  assistance  in  conducting  the  services  in 
M'Cheyne  Church,  and  I  speak  not  only  for  myself  but  for  the  congrega- 
tion when  I  say  that  we  regarded  his  work  as  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory.  Not  only  is  he  a  skilful  musician,  but  he  is  also  a  most 
sympathetic  interpreter  of  the  spirit  of  worship.  His  work  as  a 
choirmaster  was  equally  successful,  being  characterised  by  the  utmost 
carefulness,  which,  however,  never  degenerated  into  nagging  orquerulous- 
ness.  His  relations  with  the  minister,  choir,  and  members  of  the 
congregation  have  always  been  most  agreeable.  In  leaving  Dundee  for  a 
new  sphere  of  labour,  one  of  my  keenest  regrets  has  been  the  parting  with 
my  friend  and  organist,  Mr.  Marshall. 

ALEC.  ALEXANDER,  M.A. 
(Minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  Waterloo,  Liverpool.) 


5,  Westfield  Terrace,  Aberdeen. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  Mr.  Stericker  gives  the  fullest 
satisfaction  as  organist  in  my  church  here.  His  mastery  over  the 
instrument  is  wonderful.  His  power  of  expression  is  equally  great.  He 
seems  to  remember  every  word  of  the  hymn  he  accompanies,  and  the 
result  is  that  he  interprets  it  with  absolute  taste.  His  lack  of  sight  seems 
to  be  no  hindrance  to  his  work  as  an  organist. 

Yours  very  truly, 
W.  MACKINTOSH  MACKAY,  M.A.,  B.D. 

(Minister  of  Free  Sonte  Church,  Aberdeen.) 


The  Rectory,  Morcambe. 
Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  the  enquiry  as  to  your  pupils,  I  have  pleasure 
in  stating  that  Mr.  Whiteside,  who  was  trained  with  you,  seems  to  be 
capable  of  doing  everything;  he  can  play  the  whole  service,  Psalms, 
Hymns — in  which  his  memory  never  fails  him.  I  have  known  him  give 
an  organ  recital  and  play  in  three  quintets  in  a  week.  He  read  his  Caesar 
with  me  at  a  remarkably  rapid  pace  for  his  Mus.  Bac.  He  can  play  chess, 
skate,  row,  and  join  in  other  sports,  and  his  memory  is  unerring. 

He  certainly  does  credit  to  any  school  where  he  was  trained.     He  is  an 
F.R.C.O.,  and  hopes  soon  to  take  his  Mus.  Bac,  Oxford. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  V.  GORTON. 


"  Berisall,"  Normanton  Road,  South  Croydon. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell. 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  great  pleasure  in  responding  to  your  request,  and 
informing  you  that  Mr.  Aug.  F.  Lander,  A.R.C.O.,  has  held  the  position 
of  organist  at  South  Croydon  Congregational  Church  for  more  than  ten 
years.  His  character  as  well  as  his  ability  and  uniform  efficiency  have 
won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  congregation.  He  has  at  all  times  been 
ready  to  assist  on  special  occasions  in  the  performance  of  musical 
services,  and  has  proved  himself  altogether  competent ;  a  most  accurate 
and  sympathetic  performer. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  I  much  rejoice  in  the  noble  work  that  your 
College  is  doing. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

ALDEN  DAVIES. 
(Minister  of  South  Croydon  Congregational  Church.) 


ig,  The  Boltons,  S.W. 

You  ask  my  experience  as  Chairman  of  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting 
Society  of  the  Royal  Normal  College.  Among  our  visitors  we  have  two  : 
one,  C.T.  B..  who  has  served  the  Society  for  many  years  ;  and  the  other, 
O.N.,  a  comparatively  recent  recruit. 

Of  the  first,  C.T.B.,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
Thoroughly  earnest  and  devoted  to  his  work,  he  has  that  spiiit  of 
resourcefulness  and  determination  to  conquer  difficulties  which  your 
education  at  Norwood  does  so  much  to  develop.  This  was  specially 
displayed  in  the  case  of  a  blind  and  deat  boy,  of  whom  he  wrote  an 
interesting  account.  Moreover,  he  is  possessed  of  some  literary  faculty, 
and  his  reports,  always  full  of  graphic  touches,  are  quite  the  best  that  the 
committee  receive. 

Of  the  second,  G.N.,  I  can  only  say  that  he  promises  well,  and  that  we 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  him.  I  asked  a  solitary  blind  man,  a  friend 
of  mine,  the  other  day  if  he  looked  forward  to  G.N.'s  visits.  "  Look 
forward,  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  should  think  I  did ;  just  as  a  child  looks  forward 
to  its  Sunday  penny." 

Moreover  his  musical  gifts  and  well-trained  voice  are  a  constant  source 
of  pleasure  at  our  classes  and  meetings. 

Please  forgive  my  delay  in  answering  your  letters,  which  I  overlooked. 
Ever,  dear  Dr.  Campbell,  yours  very  truly, 
JOHN   TENNANT, 

Chairman,  I.B.V.S. 

P.S. — I  had  forgotten,  in  writing  this,  that  G.P.,  who  is  one  of  our 
younger  visitors,  is  also  from  the  Royal  Normal  College.  He  has  not  the 
musical  gifts  of  G.N.,  but  he  is  a  thorough  painstaking  and  conscientious 
visitor,  and  likely  to  prove  a  useful  worker  in  the  cause. 


52,  St.  George's  Road, 

Ley  ton,  Essex. 
Knowing  the  deep  interest  you  have  in  your  College,  I  feel  it  will  be  a 
satisfaction  to  you  to  know  of  the  successful  teaching  of  my  daugter  by 
one  of  your  former  students,  Mr.  George  Carter.  He  commenced  teaching 
her  the  pianoforte  in  1897  (sne  na(^  had  a  little  tuition  previously),  and  from 
the  first  the  successful  results  obtained  from  his  method  of  teaching  were 
very  apparent  and  continuous.  She  has  been  successful  in  the  Examinations 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  also  the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
Royal  College  of  Music.  Mr.  Carter  has  always  told  me  that  he  taught  as 
he  was  taught,  and  I  am  only  writing  this  to  show  you  how  very  much  I 
appreciate  the  results  to  my  daughter  of  the  method  of  teaching  given  at 
your  College,  although  coming  to  her  in  a  measure  second-hand. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.    K.    JOHNSON. 


33,  Great  Pulteney  Street, 

London,  W. 
With  regard  to  the  blind  tuner  employed  here,  Jackson,  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  his  skill  and  industry.  You  will,  perhaps,  remember  that 
when  you  and  I  were,  in  1887,  examined  by  the  Royal  Commission,  I 
spoke  hesitatingly  about  the  practicability  of  our  house  engaging  a  blind 
tuner  for  the  showrooms,  and  you  commented  upon  my  donbt.  I  am 
bound  to  say  Jackson  has  shown  me  my  fear  was  uncalled  for,  although, 
perhaps,  excusable  from  the  novelty,  at  that  time,  of  the  circumstance. 

Yours  faithfully, 
John  Broadwood  &  Sons,  Ltd.  A.  J.  HIPKINS. 


5 

45.  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  S.W. 
In  reply  to  your  enquiry,  we  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  Kuyper 
is  still  with  us.     He  is  a  very  excellent  tuner  and  a  very  industrious  young 
man. 

John  Gill  died  suddenly  a  year  ago.  He  had  been  tormer  tuner  at  our 
factory  for  years,  and  was  both  a  clever  tuner  and  an  excellent  foreman, 
managing  those  under  him  admirably,  in  spite  of  his  disadvantages.  We 
greatly  regretted  his  death. 

Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  J3ROADWOOD  &  SONS,  Limited. 
(Geo.  Rose,  Director.) 


103,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 
We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of  21st  inst.,  and  have  pleasure  in 
informing  you  that  the  three  tuners  you  mention   have  given  us   entire 
satisfaction.     Mr.   Moore  has  been  here  eleven  years,  and  continues  to 
give  both  our  customers  and  ourselves  complete  satisfaction. 

We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

ARCHIBALD  RAMSDEN,  Limited. 


152,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 
We  are   in   receipt   of  your   favour   of  the  5th,  and  have  pleasure  in 
informing  you  that  Mr.  Robert  Wyllie  is  still  in  our  employment,  and 
continues  to  discharge  his  duties  to  our  satisfaction. 

We  are,  yours  faithfully, 

PATERSON,  SONS  &  CO. 


68,  Buxton  Road,  Huddersfield. 
Re  Testimonial. — We  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  as  to  the  abilities 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Atkinson  as  a  practical  tuner.     He  has  been  in  our  employ 
for  the  past  nine  years,  and  we  have  always  found  him  trustworthy  and 
reliable,  his  work  giving  every  satisfaction. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  HANSON  &  CO. 


96,  Leeds  Road,  Bradford. 
Dear  Sir,  February  10th,  1902. 

Respecting  my  tuners,  I  may  say  that  Whitaker  has  now  been 
in  my  employ  about  twenty-three  years  ;  Greaves,  about  sixteen,  and  I 
have  always  found  their  work  most  satisfactory. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

SAMUEL  WALKER 


extracts  from  fitters  of  Past  Students. 


Many  letters  have  been  received  from  Past  Students. 
The  following  extracts  are  given : — 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  striking  or  remarkable  to  tell  you 
regarding  my  year's  work.  I  am  extremely  happy  in  my  Church  and  am 
indeed  proud  to  be  organist  of  it.  My  choir  is  mostly  voluntary,  but  we 
have  four  paid  singers,  who  are  an  enormous  help  in  giving  the  others  con- 
fidence. The  music  for  the  Sunday  services  would  not  be  enough  in  itself  to 
keep  the  choir  interested  in  the  weekly  practices,  so  we  do  a  work  every 
year.  The  year  before  last  we  did  Sullivan's  "Prodigal  Son  "  ;  last  year, 
the  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  and  this  year  we  are  working  at  Barnett's  "  The 
Good  Shepherd,"  which,  I  think,  will  come  out  very  well.  I  conduct  and 
accompany  the  whole  thing  on  the  organ.  With  my  teaching  and  recitals. 
I  find  that  learning  the  accompaniments  of  these  different  works  takes 
considerable  time.  Since  I  came  to  Edinburgh,  I  have  had  from  time  to 
time  some  work  which  interests  me  greatly,  and  that  is,  specifying  organs 
for  various  Churches.  I  often  think  of  when  I  was  a  little  boy  at  Norwood, 
how  I  used  to  delight  to  creep  up  into  the  hall  when  the  tuners  were  there, 
to  find  out  all  I  could  about  the  organ.  I  used  to  be  in  mortal  dread  of 
being  caught,  but  I  think  you  somehow  guessed  where  I  was,  and  kindly 
didn't  see  me.  At  any  rate,  what  I  learnt  then  has  been  of  great  use  to  me. 
I  have  just  got  back  from  Belfast,  where  I  was  opening  a  fine  new  organ  by 
Walker,  which  cost  over  /i.ooo,  and  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  specifying, 
&c.  I  keep  up  my  piano  playing,  but  cannot  give  much  attention  to  it,  as 
my  organ  playing  is  much  more  in  demand. 

Regarding  the  benefits  I  have  received  from  my  training  at  Norwood,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  got  every  benefit  possible.  I  owe  everything  to  my  teachers 
and  professors  at  Norwood,  and  to  the  many  opportunities  you  gave  me  of 
developing  my  love  for  music.  I  wish  some  generous  person  would  start  a 
fund  so  that  the  College  could  give  three  or  four  orchestral  concerts  yearly, 
in  order  to  give  the  pupils  chances  of  playing  with  an  orchestra.  I  shall 
ever  be  thankful  for  the  opportunities  I  had  in  this  direction  at  Norwood. 

Yours  affectionately, 

ALFRED    HOLLINS. 


It  is  now  some  25  years  since  we  began  business  in  Glasgow.  Being 
imbued  to  some  extent  with  the  spirit  of  caution  usually  credited  to  our 
countrymen,  we  were  content  to  conduct  our  operations  at  first  on  a 
comparatively  limited  scale. 

Our  dwelling  house  was  the  business  headquarters,  and  our  efforts  from 
thence  were  mainly  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  sound  tuning  connection. 

We  have  here  to  acknowledge  the  very  valuable  assistance  extended  to 
us  at  this  point  of  our  career,  and  since,  by  those  who  take  an  active  interest 
in  our  class  resident  in  Glasgow,  and  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  passage 
of  time  has  thinned  their  numbers,  but  we  look  back  with  gratitude  on 
the  encouragement  we  then  received — an  encouragement  doubly  grateful — 


as  we  were  the  first  two  students  of  the  College  to  begin  business  in  Glasgow, 
and  the  success  of  the  venture  was  problematical. 

We  had,  however,  not  been  long  at  work  when  we  perceived  that  steady 
and  persistent  effort  along  the  lines  laid  down  would  remove  success  from 
the  region  of  doubt.  Soon  the  necessity  of  opening  a  shop  became  apparent, 
and,  as  our  business  proved  steadily  progressive,  a  removal  to  a  larger  one 
became  imperative,  until  now  we  occupy  premises  consisting  of  three  flats 
in  one  of  Glasgow's  best  business  thoroughfares,  and  point  with  pardonable 
pride  to  the  Royal  Arms  over  our  doorway,  indicative  of  the  fact  that  your 
two  old  students  are  music-sellers  to  His  Majesty  the  King.  Our  employees 
number  25,  embracing  the  usual  staff  for  the  conduct  of  a  piano,  organ, 
and  sheet-music  business. 

Two  of  our  tuners  were  former  students  of  the  College,  Messrs.  McDonald 
and  Fairchild.  A  few  years  ago,  we  ran  for  three  seasons  an  interesting 
series  of  Saturday  afternoon  concerts  in  Glasgow's  largest  hall,  a  building 
capable  of  seating  4,000  persons.  The  admission  charged  was  from  one 
penny  to  sixpence.  The  very  low  admission  precluded  all  possibility  of 
running  the  concerts  as  a  profitable  financial  speculation,  but  we  got  out  of 
them  a  valuable  advertisement. 

The  Corporation  on  our  retiring  from  the  field  took  up  the  concerts,  and 
are  now  running  them  very  largely  on  the  lines  inaugurated  by  us. 

At  the  late  Glasgow  Exhibition  we  had  an  attractive  exhibit,  and  hope  to 
reap  considerable  benefit  thereform. 

We  remain,  dear  Dr.  Campbell,  yours  very  sincerely, 

ewing  &  Mcintosh. 


It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  I  left  the  Royal  Normal  College,  and  during 
that  period  I  have  worked  with  unabated  energy  and  perseverance,  and 
with  a  full  determination  to  succeed,  and  take  my  stand  side  by  side  with 
my  more  fortunate  fellow-men. 

I  will  give  you  an  outline  of  my  career,  so  that  you  may  judge  to  what 
extent  my  efforts  have  been  rewarded  ;  I  do  so,  not  in  self-approbation,  but 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  encourage  others,  and  as  another  testimony  to  the 
excellent  work  of  the  College. 

You  will  remember  that  I  devoted  most  of  my  time  to  tuning,  construc- 
tion, and  the  mechanism  of  the  pianoforte,  which  has  served  me  in  good 
stead.  After  leaving  the  College,  I  commenced  business  as  a  Pianoforte 
Tuner,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  I  opened  a  music  shop,  with  five 
pianos,  when  I  took  in  a  partner,  who  was  in  a  position  to  supply  me  with 
the  necessary  capital,  but  leaving  me  the  entire  working  of  the  business,  he 
taking  no  active  part  whatever. 

In  a  few  years  we  opened  a  large  shop  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  at 
the  present  time  have  five  branches  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles ; 
during  the  last  thirteen  years  we  have  sold  over  2,000  instruments  (pianos 
and  organs),  and  also  done  a  large  business  in  other  musical  merchandise, 
including  phonographs,  and  last  year  we  tuned  considerably  over  1,000 
pianos.  Our  staff  (exclusive  of  wife  and  self)  consists  of  two  tuners  and 
one  apprentice,  four  salesmen,  one  clerk,  and  a  vanman. 

For  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  sole  proprietor  of  the  business,  and 
am  pleased  to  say  that  my  late  partner  and  myself  are  the  best  of  friends, 
and  he  has  always  a  good  word  to  say  for  my  integrity  and  perseverance. 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  benefits  I  have  received  while  under  your 
tuition — 

I  beg  to  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

J    L.  HAWORTH,  G.S. 


I  could  never  have  accomplished  what  I  have  done  in  Canada,  but  for 
the  four  years  I  spent  in  the  Royal  Normal  College.  The  instruction  I 
received  there  was  invaluable.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  tuning  depart- 
ment. Although  I  have  not  followed  up  singing,  piano,  organ,  or 
harmony,  at  the  same  time  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  has  helped  me 
indirectly  in  various  ways.     One  can  never  know  too  much. 

I  have  my  diploma  framed  and  hanging  in  my  warerooms.  Every 
prospective  customer  sees  this,  and  realises  at  a  glance  that  they  are 
dealing  with  an  educated  and  practical  man.  1  also  show  the  bag  which 
was  presented  to  me  by  a  Princess  Royal  as  a  tuning  prize.  This  also 
interests  people  very  much. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  gymnasium  and  the 
swimming  bath,  having  won  the  first  silver  medal.  Pluck  and  determina- 
tion are  what  the  Blind  need  to  succeed. 

I  came  to  Canada  in  1887  without  a  dollar,  and  after  I  had  been  here 
two  years  saved  up  about  $250.  My  younger  brother,  who  was  then  in 
the  grocery  business  in  this  city,  joined  me.  We  made  a  start  with  $500 
in  buying  and  selling  piancs.  It  has  been  very  uphill  work,  both  of  us 
having  to  work  a  great  deal  of  time  both  day  and  night,  but  we  are  proud 
to  say  now  we  are  one  of  the  best  known  piano  houses  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.     Our  capital  is  about  $30,000. 

I  might  mention  here  that  I  owe  much  to  dear  Dr.  Armitage  for  two 
very  valuable  introductions,  which  he  gave  me,  to  influential  gentlemen 
residing  in  Montreal. 

Yours  respectfully, 

P.  E.  LAYTON.  G.S. 


I  consider  my  becoming  a  student  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  was  the 
turning  point  of  my  life,  the  splendid  education  received,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  has  enabled  me  to  compete  successfully  with  the  best 
London  Professional  Musicians.  On  leaving  the  College,  my  father 
turned  me  out  to  sink  or  swim.  I  thought  at  the  time  this  was  very  hard 
lines,  now  know  it  was  the  best  thing  possible  for  me  to  have  to  rely  upon 
my  efforts  for  maintenance.  The  following  I  give  as  a  guide  to  any  young 
man  starting.  First,  I  went  on  a  concert  tour  with  well-kuown  artistes, 
and  aiter  several  months'  hard  work,  though  we  received  handsome 
salaries,  I  returned  home  with  only  three  half-pence  in  my  pocket,  owing 
to  exhorbitant  hotels,  &c.  Next  took  a  small  room  in  a  back  street  at 
2s.  6d.  per  week,  and  commenced  teaching ;  when  I  had  six  pupils 
removed  to  a  room  at  10s.,  when  sixteen  pupils  took  a  /50  house  and 
opened  a  music  school,  which  I  carried  on  for  seventeen  years,  bought  the 
property  and  adjoining  house  through  a  building  society,  then  moved  to  a 
£90  house,  my  present  residence,  and  have  passed  pupils  through 
Trinity  College,  the  Associated  Board  Local,  L.R.A.M.,  and  L.R.C.M. 
examinations.     They  have  also  been  successful  in  obtaining  scholarships. 

Yours  faithfully, 

ARTHUR  WILMOT. 

P.S. — My  College  certificate  was  dated  July  9th,  1879,  so  have  been 
working  for  over  twenty-one  years. 


Since  leaving  Norwood  in  1877,  I  have  followed  the  callings  of  teacher 
and  tuner  with  success  (I  hope  I  say  it  modestly) ,  and  the  credit  for  this 
is  entirely  due  to  the  College.     It  is  true  I  had  some  years'  musical  educa- 
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tion  before  I  came  under  your  influence,  but  I  know  only  too  well,  as  I 
explained  to  the  Commission  in  London,  that  I  could  never  have  pushed 
my  way  in  the  world  had  I  not  experienced  the  benefits  of  the  all-round 
excellent  teaching  of  yourself  and  gifted  staff  of  professors. 

I  have  a  happy  and  comfortable  home,  and  I  should  add  that  my  wife 
has  managed  to  a  great  extent  the  music  shop  I  opened  here  nearly 
nineteen  years  ago,  so  that  although  the  scene  of  my  operations  is  a  small 
country  town  of  five  thousand  population,  the  outcome  of  your  education 
has  practically  been  that  I  find  myself  in  very  easy  circumstances.  I 
have  plenty  of  competitors  here,  and  from  Manchester  fifteen  miles  to  the 
North,  but  this  only  does  good  by  keeping  me  hard  at  work. 
Believe  me,  yours  gratefully, 

JOHN  ARTHUR  HOLLAND. 


In  regard  to  the  benefits  I  have  received  at  College,  they  were  indeed 
great,  I  feel  that  I  owe  to  you  a  debt  of  gratitude,  not  only  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  acted  as  Governor  of  the  general  work  of  the 
College,  but  more  especially  that  you  were  the  means  of  bringing  together 
a  staff  of  Professors  who  were — each  in  his  own  department — of  the  very 
best  to  be  had. 

I  should  like  to  mention  first  my  pianoforte  teacher,  Mr.  Frits 
Hartvigson,  and  to  this  day  I  revel  in  the  thought  of  his  lessons,  and  I 
feel  that  he  has  done  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  moulding  of  my 
musical  tastes.  It  is  not  only  to  the  individual  lessons  which  I  received 
from  Mr.  Hartvigson  that  I  trace  this  influence,  but  to  the  ever  delightfnl 
recitals  which  he  gave  week  by  week,  the  programmes  of  which  ranged 
through,  I  might  almost  say,  the  entire  works  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and  Liszt,  besides  an 
almost  innumerable  number  of  miscellaneous  pieces  by  various  composers. 

I  must  also  mention  the  late  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  who  gave  me  excellent 
organ  lessons,  and  who  used  to  train  the  whole  school  in  the  chanting  of 
the  Psalms.  I  may  say  that  I  follow  his  method  strictly  when  I  teach  my 
own  Choir,  as  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  improved  upon.  By  Dr.  W.  H 
Cummings  we  were  all  trained  in  the  art  of  "  Breathing,"  an  art  which  is 
very  much  neglected  by  singing  teachers  generally.  The  rendering  of 
songs  which  Dr.  Cummings  used  to  try  to  give  to  his  pupils  was  most 
refined. 

The  late  Henry  Ch.  Banister,  at  whose  feet  I  sat  as  a  student  of 
Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Composition,  although  somewhat  of  the  old 
school,  exercised  a  strict  but  beneficial  influence  upon  me. 

The  College  Choir  used  to  meet  for  practice  for  an  hour  every  day  in  my 
time  ;  everybody  knows  who  the  trainer  was,  and  no  member  of  the 
College  Choir  can  gainsay  this — that  the  training  they  received  was  most 
artistic,  painstaking,  and  thorough. 

In  addition  to  the  other  benefits,  I  received  from  you  the  taste  for  the 
development  of  my  pianoforte  technique,  which  remains  with  me  to  this 
day.  Yours  faithfully, 

F.  TURNER,  G.S. 


I  have  been  successful  in  my  three  Church  appointments.  As  my 
testimonials  show,  my  playing  and  training  of  the  choirs  of  the  different 
■Churches  have  given  complete  satisfaction. 

With  regard  to  teaching,  I  have  had  to  face  in  each  town  a  strong 
prejudice  against  a  blind  teacher,  but  have  been  able,  by  degrees,  to  over- 
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come  this,  and  to  do  good  work  with  the  pupils  entrusted  to  my  tuition. 
My  pupils  have  gained  certificates  from  the  Associated  Board  of  the- 
R  A.M.  and  R.C.M. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  ihat  the  splendid  teaching  and 
training  I  received  at  the  R.N.C.  from  yourself,  Mr.  Hartvigson,  Dr. 
Hopkins,  and  Dr.  Cummings,  have  enabled  me  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  best  local  sighted  men  of  my  profession. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

A.  C.  STERICKER. 


It  is  now  17  years  since  I  left  Norwood,  and  during  that  time  I  have  by 
God's  blessing  been  enabled  to  maintain  myself  and  those  dependent  upon 
me  in  all  reasonable  comfort.  My  position  at  present  stands  something 
like  this  .  I  am  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  M'Cheyne  U.F.  Church; 
Choirmaster  of  West  U.F.  Church  ;  Music-master  at  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  ;  and  Conductor  of  the  Dundee  Select  Choir,  for  which  last  item, 
however,  I  receive  no  salary.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  the  above,  I  do  a 
fair  share  of  private  teaching.  From  these  particulars  I  think  anyone  will 
have  an  approximate  idea  of  the  practical  benefits  I  owe  to  the  College,  as 
all  my  musical  and  most  of  my  literary  education  was  obtained  there. 


In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  have  been  in  my  present  post  more  than  19- 
years.  We  have  just  held  our  Harvest  Thanksgiving  for  the  20th  time 
since  I  have  been  here.  Yesterday,  we  gave  Stainer's  Anthem,  "Ye  shall 
dwell  in  the  Land,"  not  inappropriate,  I  think,  remembering  my  long  stay. 

Am  glad  to  say  I  have  not  only  been  able  to  support  myself  and  family, 
but  also  save  something  for  the  future.  We  have  had  our  trials  in  life. 
We  buried  our  eldest  daughter  last  year.  Have  one  son  away  in  school 
at  Brecon,  which  costs  me  about  £30  a  year,  and  one  little  girl,  aged 
seven,  at  home. 

The  following  experience  may  be  of  some  use  :  Seven  years  ago,  the 
local  Post  Office  went  begging  at  a  salary  of  £5  a  year.  I  went  in  for  it, 
and  was  met  with  the  usual  objection,  blind,  but  when  I  quoted  Professor 
Fawcett  as  Postmaster-General,  I  was  installed  as  Postmaster  at  £5 ;  but 
I  did  not  mean  to  let  it  stop  at  that  figure,  and  immediately  applied  for  an 
M.O.  and  Savings  Bank  business,  and  got  it  with  an  increase  of  £5  a  year ; 
I  then  proposed  to  the  neighbourhood  that  they  should  have  a  telegraph, 
and,  after  much  effort  and  a  great  deal  of  argument  succeeded,  got  the 
necessary  guarantors,  and  poles  were  put  up  to  the  nearest  connection, 
about  three  miles  away,  with  an  increased  salary,  ten  guineas  a  year. 
With  other  additions  it  is  now  worth  £30  a  year  ;  have  also  sold  many 
instruments,  pianos,  and  organs.  I  also  register  rainfall  for  the  London 
County  Council,  daily — £2  a  year.  Of  course,  unless  a  man  is  married,  or 
has  a  model  sister,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  some  of  the  schemes 
mentioned. 


I  shall  be  pleased  if  anything  I  can  say  will  help  to  encourage  the  pupils- 
of  the  College.  The  training  I  received  there  was  such  as  to  enable  me  to 
gain  a  livelihood  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  old  days  are  full  of  pleasant 
memories.  I  cannot  forget  any  of  the  friends  of  my  time,  and  have  the 
warmest  regard  for  such  friendship,  both  of  fellow  pupils,  professors,  and 
many  of  the  committee,  all  of  whom  helped  and  encouraged  me  to 
persevere  to  overcome  difficulties. 
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I  feel  I  ought  to  mention  Dr.  Armitage,  the  late  Mr.  John  Cook,  Dr. 
Curamings,  Mr.  Hartvigson,  and  Mr.  Young  (not  forgetting  Mrs.  Campbell 
and  yourself),  as  taking  a  never-tiring  interest  in  my  welfare,  both  as  a 
pupil  and  after  I  left  the  College. 

The  choir  practice,  too,  in  my  time  was  full  of  interest  to  me.  Our 
choir  was  like  one  beautiful  instrument.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  means  of  bringing  the  work  of  the  College  to  the  front. 

Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

JABEZ  WEST. 


It  is  twenty-six  years  since  I  left  the  College.  I  was  two-and-a-half 
years  with  Swan  and  Pentland,  till  they  gave  up  business.  1  came  back 
to  the  College  for  five  months,  and  on  my  return  to  Glasgow  entered  the 
employment  of  Paterson,  Sons  and  Co.  I  have  been  twenty-two-and-a-half 
years  with  them.  It  is  twenty  years  last  October  since  I  was  married.  I 
have  been  able  to  maintain  my  family  during  that  time,  owing  to  my 
steady  employment  with  Messrs.  Paterson. 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

R.  WYLLIE. 


It  is  with  sincerest  pleasure  that  I  sit  down  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
21st  ult.,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  trust  I  may  not  be  too  late  to  be  able 
to  bear  my  little  share  of  testimony  to  the  benefits  I  received  while  with 
you  at  the  Royal  Normal  College.  Great  stress  of  work  is  my  excuse ; 
for,  in  addition  to  my  teaching,  studying,  and  committing  for  the  same, 
and  my  usual  church  work,  which  runs  well  up  towards  sixty  hours'  work 
every  week,  I  have  just  now  in  preparation  a  choral  work,  which  my 
choir  is  set  down  to  perform  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  New  Year.  You 
ask  me  to  recount  some  of  the  benefits  which  my  College  days  afforded. 
The  College,  Sir,  is  one  huge,  inestimable,  never-ending,  heaven-sent 
benefit  to  me,  as  to  every  single  student  who  has  ever  entered  its  gates.  It 
is  only  after  one  has  quitted  it,  that  one  realises  the  enormous,  nay,  the 
well-nigh  miraculous  advantages  one  enjoyed  while  there.  It  has  raised 
the  Blind  from  a  position  of  a  race  of  beggars,  pitied  by  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  them,  to  the  status  of  a  self-supporting  body  admired  by 
everyone,  and  it  is  yourself,  Doctor,  who,  by  your  indomitable  persever- 
ance in  overcoming  all  obstacles,  and  by  the  faculty  you  possess  of 
instilling  into  those  who  come  under  your  jurisdiction  a  like  spirit,  that 
we  owe  all.  In  your  letter,  you  say  you  feel  that  this  may  be  the  last 
report  you  may  write, — may  God  grant  that  this  be  not  so,  for  the  class 
you  have  so  much  benefited  can  ill  spare  you  for  many,  many  years  yet  to 
come. 

As  to  my  own  special  case,  I  entered  the  College  in  1881,  a  veritable 
specimen  of  a  rough  Lancashire  lad,  and,  thanks  to  the  advantages  I  was 
privileged  to  enjoy,  I  quitted  it  in  1888,  well  fitted,  not  only  to  make  a 
living,  but  likewise  to  move  with  credit  in  the  good  society  obligatory 
from  the  position  for  which  I  left  you,  as  also,  still  more,  from  the  post  of 
organist  and  choirmaster  in  Sherwood  Church,  one  of  the  best  in  Paisley, 
and  of  professor  in  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum  School  of  Music,  a  school 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  Guildhall  School  in  London.  Of  the 
musical  benefits  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  I  may  mention  the  lessons 
I  received  from  Mr.  Hartvigson,  of  whom  I  feel  proud  to  have  been  a 
pupil  (though  the  feeling  may  not,  perhaps,  be  reciprocal),  as  also  those  of 
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Dr.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Cummings,  Mr.  Banister,  and  of  yourself,  in  technic, 
and  in  the  not-to-be-forgotten  choir  training,  all  of  which  lessons  stand 
me  now  in  such  good  stead.  I  must  not  omit  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts, 
and  Mr.  Hartvigson's  recitals — two  of  the  most  far-reaching  benefits  of 
the  College — as  thereby  I  was  enabled  to  hear  and  to  know  well  a 
tremendous  amount  of  music  of  all  kinds.  Of  the  advantages  in  what  I 
might  style  a  literary  way,  I  may  cite,  in  addition  to  the  excellently 
ordered  school  training  whicn  I  obtained,  the  numerous  lectures  by  Mr. 
Presland,  Mr.  Manson,  Dr.  Wood,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  many  others,  as 
also  the  invaluable  and  enjoyable  reading  by  Mrs.  Campbell  after  prayers ; 
all  of  which  tended  to  improve  the  mental  faculties  of  the  student.  Of 
the  moral  advantages  afforded,  the  chief  was  the  non-sectarian  character 
■of  the  College,  and  the  broad,  though  always  most  sound,  principles  upon 
which  religious  instruction  was  imparted.  In  the  matter  of  physical 
training,  the  hypothesis  of  "  sound  body,  sound  mind,"  which  was  sometimes 
irksome  to  us  all  at  the  time,  I  know  now  to  have  been  correct.  Added  to 
these  benefits,  I  must  not  omit  the  strict,  though  always  kindly  discipline, 
which  you  ever  exercised  over  us ;  and  which  has  enabled  me,  at  any 
rate,  to  go  so  far  through  the  world,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  still 
guide  me  through  life,  fearlessly,  independently,  and  honourably,  and 
always  on  right  lines.  To  catalogue  the  individual  benefits  I  received 
would  too  far  trespass  upon  the  space  at  my  disposal  in  your  torthcoming 
report ;  and  those  I  have  endeavoured  to  enumerate  are  but  a  very  few  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  grand  benefits  of  the  College.  By  all  means 
append  my  signature,  as  I  am  more  than  delighted  to  bear  testimony  to 
our  dear  old  Alma  Mater.  Permit  me,  in  closing,  to  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  saying  that  which  I  have  said ;  and,  with  kindest  regards  to 
Mrs.  Campbell  and  yourself,  in  which  my  wife  joins  me,  and  best  wishes 
for  the  welfare  of  the  College  and  all  connected  therewith — 

Believe  me,  dear  Dr.  Campbell,  always  yours  most  gratefully, 

H.  SANDIFORD  TURNER,  G.S. 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  reply  to  your  letter,  received  this  morning. 
It  is  now  nearly  eight  years  since  I  left  the  College  for  South  Africa,  where 
I  have  been  far  more  successful  than  I  dared  to  hope.  The  appointment 
which  you  procured  for  me  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Worcester,  C.C., 
brought  me  a  good  deal  of  hard,  uphill  work,  for  which  my  pupil-teacher 
days  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  prepared  me.  As  an  instance  of  what 
I  have  been  able  to  do  at  the  school,  I  may  mention  that  two  of  my  pupils 
have  obtained  pianoforte  teachers'  certificates.  In  addition  to  the  work  at 
the  school,  I  have  several  private  pupils,  and  have  held  an  organ  appoint- 
ment for  two  years.  My  annual  income  has  averaged  ^250.  Until  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war,  I  gave  one  concert  every  year  in  which 
several  pupils  took  part ;  they  were  in  every  way  successful. 

I  attribute  my  success  in  South  Africa  to  the  seven  years  of  life  in  the 
College,  to  the  splendid  teaching,  excellent  concerts,  and  the  many 
branches  of  physical  training. 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  giving  this  testimony  to  the  good  work 
of  the  College.  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

HARRY  GREENWOOD,  G.S. 


In  1891,  I  left  the  Royal  Normal  College  after  almost  six  years'  training. 
In  September  of  that  year  I  set  up  as  a  teacher  of  music  at  my  house,  and 
was  favoured  with  immediate  and  gratifying  success.  During  the  follow- 
ing month  I  had  the  option  of  two  church  appointments,  and  chose  that  of 
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Organist  and  Choirmaster  in  Lindsay  Street  Congregational  Church, 
Dundee.  Eighteen  months  later  I  obtained  a  similar  but  more  lucrative 
post  in  Wallacetown  Parish  Church,  which  position  I  have  held  for  almost 
nine  years— to  what  purpose  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  testimonial  from  my 
minister  will  best  show.  Ever  since  starting  business  I  have  been  able, 
not  only  to  maintain  myself,  but  also  to  render  some  slight  assistance  to 
others  ;  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude  that  I  look  back  to 
the  time  which  I  spent  at  Norwood  in  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life. 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  however,  that  no  small  measure  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  past  pupils,  has  been  due  to  those  wholesome  moral 
and  religious  influences  which  you  have  always  brought  to  bear  upon 
your  students  and  their  work.  The  great  principles  thus  instilled  have, 
in  my  personal  experience,  removed  many  difficulties  for  which  mere 
technical  skill  had  no  solution.  In  this  connection  especially,  I  wish  to 
thank  Mrs.  Campbell  as  well  as  yourself  ;  and  to  express  the  earnest  hope 
that  you  may  both  still  be  spared  for  many  years  to  continue  the  work  to 
which  you  have  so  nobly  dedicated  your  lives  and  talents. 

I  am,  yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  S.  BRAND. 


Owing  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  teaching  at  the  College,  1  have  always 
been  able  to  hold  my  own  with  sighted  tuners. 

And  as  a  result,  I  have  tuned  over  10,000  pianos  in  and  around  Sheffield, 
and  this  practically  without  advertising.  I  have  also  done  a  little  music 
teaching. 

I  received  my  certificate  for  tuning  at  the  College,  Christmas,  1884,  and 
started  as  a  tuner  in  Sheffield,  where  I  have  ever  since  managed  to  make 
a  good  living  for  myself  and  family,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  last  year  has 
been  one  of  the  best  I  have  yet  known.  In  the  winter  of  1898  I  started 
in  business  as  a  dealer  in  musical  instruments. 

I  am,  dear  Dr.  Campbell,  yours  sincerely, 

THOMAS  SHEPPARD,  G.S. 


In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  inst.,  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
testifying  to  the  efficiency  and  excellence  of  the  training  given  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  receive  the  whole  of  my  education  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  and  this  occupied  a  period  of  nine  years,  which,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  subjects  taken,  and  the  extent  of  the  ground 
covered,  seems  to  me  a  wonderfully  short  time  in  comparison  with  that 
occupied  by  ordinary  students  engaged  in  similar  work.  As  to  the  practical 
utility  of  the  training  afforded,  I  may  say  that,  during  the  last  twenty-two 
years,  I  have  successfully  practised  as  an  organist  and  teacher  of  music, 
and  have  been  comfortably  self-supporting.  To  succeed  in  doing  this  by 
the  practice  of  music  as  a  profession,  against  the  present  keen  competition, 
should  form  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  educational 
principles  and  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  by  which  such  a  result  is 
possible. 

I  am  absolutely  certain  that  only  those  who  have,  like  myself,  received 
the  whole  of  their  education  at  the  College,  are  able  fully  to  appreciate  its 
intrinsic  value,  and  my  own  advantages  in  this  respect  are  subjects  of  pro- 
found gratitude.  For  further  testimony  (regarding  the  quality  of  my 
work),  I  may  refer  you  to  my  Rector. 

I  remain,  respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  SCORAH. 
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It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  that  I  respond  to  your  invitation 
to  let  you  know  how  I  am  getting  on.  After  studying  at  the  College  for 
five  years,  I  obtained  my  certificate  in  1886,  and  have  since  then  been 
working  up  a  good  pianoforte-tuning  connection  and  business.  I  am  sup- 
porting myself  and  wife,  with  a  family  of  three  children,  in  comfort.  My 
business  takes  me  into  all  the  Home  Counties,  as  well  as  into  Somerset, 
where  I  have  carried  on  a  branch  tuning  business  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
In  addition  to  the  invaluable  training  given  at  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
the  great  success  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  students  is  due  to  the 
teaching  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect  enforced  there.  Gratefully 
acknowledging  the  many  benefits  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  I  am,  dear 
Dr.  Campbell, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

JAMES  HAWES,  G.S. 


It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  testify  to  the  efficient  training  received 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College.  Since  leaving,  in  1891, 1  have  been  entirely 
self-supporting,  having  had  no  relations  from  whom  I  could  receive  help. 

I  have  been  fairly  successful  in  the  various  subjects  for  which  I  was 
trained.  I  now  hold  the  post  of  pianoforte  tuner  at  Messrs.  Cramer  and 
Sons,  Liverpool. 

I  remain,  yours  very  sincerely, 

BERESFORD  JANKINSON,  G.S. 


I  can  only  speak  in  terms  of  unmixed  praise  and  gratitude  respecting 
my  training  at  the  College. 

I  was  admitted  to  the  College  simply  as  a  student  of  the  tuning  depart- 
ment ;  but  in  addition  to  the  splendid  practical  training  received  there,  I 
was  encouraged  to  take  up  studies  in  pianoforte  playing,  voice  production, 
and  harmony,  also  in  mathematics  and  other  sciences,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  opportunities  placed  in  my  way  for  the  pursuit  of  literary  subjects. 

Had  my  term  at  the  College  been  longer,  I  could  of  course  have  accom- 
plished more  in  many  directions  ;  but  my  training  in  the  tuning  depart- 
ment was  such  that,  during  the  twenty-four  years  I  have  been  working 
for  myself,  I  have  never  had  the  humiliation  of  finding  myself  baffled  by 
any  class  of  work  I  have  been  asked  to  undertake. 

Speaking  of  my  general  success,  I  have  been  able  to  provide  for  a  wife 
and  family,  besides  aged  relatives,  for  the  past  fifteen  years ;  but  I  regret 
to  state  that,  in  consequence  of  much  personal  ill-health,  domestic 
troubles,  heavy  business  losses,  and  many  other  unavoidable  causes,  I  am 
in  low-water  just  now.  However,  I  am  resolved  never  to  lower  my 
standard  of  work,  for  what  is  right  must  surely  prevail  in  the  end. 


I  am  glad  to  say,  though  this  is  an  unmusical  neighbourhood,  that  my 
prospects  have  improved  considerably  during  the  past  year.  The  two 
concerts  I  have  given  have  been  very  successful,  and  they  have  proved  of 
value  to  me  indirectly  as  well  as  directly.  "While  at  College,  the  difficul- 
ties of  life  present  themselves  in  a  very  different  form  to  that  which  they 
assume  in  actual  experience,  and  I  shall  always  feel  much  indebted  not 
only  to  the  College  for  the  excellence  of  its  instruction,  but  also  to  you 
for  your  frequent  insistence  upon  the  necessity  of  unremittingly  attacking 
all  difficulties,  however  apparently  insurmountable.  The  good  work  of 
the  College  is  bound  to  be  more  and  more  generally  recognised,  to  the 
steady  but  certain  decrease  of  the  prejudice  against  the  Blind  which  at 
present  exists.  Best  thanks  for  your  kind  interest  in  my  welfare  since  I 
have  left  the  College. 

Yours  truly, 

HERBERT  C.  WARRILOW,  G.S. 
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I  have  now  been  in  business  for  12  years,  and  although  I  am  not  making 
a  fortune,  I  am  making  a  comfortable  living,  and  that  is  something  in  these 
days  of  keen  competition.  My  first  year  in  business  was  very  discouraging. 
It  was  what  one  might  call  a  cipher,  but  as  I  had  lost  a  good  half  of  the 
little  capital  I  started  with,  and  which  I  had  saved  while  in  a  situation,  I 
determined  to  put  all  into  the  concern  and  try  a  second  year.  My  turn- 
over now  is  £1,500  a  year,  which,  for  a  town  of  this  size,  is  not  bad.  The 
scope  here  is  of  necessity  limited,  but  I  think  I  can  still  increase  the 
business,  and  intend  to  have  a  try. 

After  leaving  the  College,  I  was  six  months  in  my  first  situation,  and  six 
years  in  my  second,  when  I  started  business  on  my  own  account. 


Many  thanks  for  the  kind  wishes  bestowed  on  me  and  mine.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  both  you  and  Mrs.  Campbell  may  be  long  spared  to  encourage 
and  advise  us.  The  short  but  eventful  history  of  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
if  ever  written,  will  prove  that  the  successes  won  by  its  pupils  are  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  and  example  of  yourself  and  Mrs.  Campbell. 

You  would  like  us  to  describe  our  position,  and  to  state  what  the  Royal 
Normal  College  has  done  for  us.  I  am  both  proud  and  thankful  to  be  able 
to  say  that  it  has  made  a  man  of  me  in  the  fullest,  truest,  and  therefore  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  It  has  enabled  me  to  become  a  husband  and 
father,  to  have  a  comfortable  home  of  my  own,  and  a  voice  in  the  legislation 
of  my  country.  What  more  can  the  man  who  has  to  earn  his  daily  bread 
desire  ? 

When  I  look  back  at  what  I  might  have  been  and  compare  it  with  what 
I  am,  I  have  indeed  cause  to  be  grateful  and  proud  of  being  able  to  bear 
some  small  testimony  to  the  value  and  work  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  its  Principal. 

Believe  me,  affectionately  yours, 

JOSHUA  CAWOOD,  G.S. 


I  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  you  a  short  sketch  of  my  career  since 
leaving  the  College  in  1892.  My  first  step  in  the  business  world  was  an 
appointment  as  typist  in  a  general  merchant's  office ;  my  duties  were  to 
write  letters  from  dictation,  or  have  the  letters  read  to  me,  and  answer 
them  accordingly.  In  my  spare  time  I  took  short  walks  about  the  city, 
so  as  to  get  used  to  the  traffic  and  the  crossing  of  the  busy  streets.  I 
gradually  increased  my  walks  until  I  got  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  town, 
and  now  I  can  find  my  way  anywhere.  I  had  a  good  deal  to  overcome  in 
learning  the  way  ;  sometimes  I  got  lost.  I  was  knocked  down  three  times 
by  cabs,  but,  fortunately,  never  much  hurt. 

In  1895,  I  went  into  business  with  my  brother  as  "  Property  Brokers," 
my  duties  being  to  write  the  letters,  interview  people  in  the  office,  and  call 
at  other  offices.  In  order  to  find  the  buildings  and  offices,  my  clerk  would 
turn  them  up  in  the  directory,  and  tell  me  the  number  of  doors  along  a 
certain  street,  and  when  I  once  found  an  office  I  took  good  care  not  to 
forget  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  we  turned  our  business  into  a  limited 
company,  and  I  was  made  cashier.  I  have  never  given  a  wrong  coin,  or 
more  essential  still,  I  have  never  accepted  one.  I  have  throughout  had 
great  financial  success,  and  am  happy  to  say  the  2d.  rise  in  the  income 
tax  this  year  has  cost  me  some  pounds. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  letter  very  boastful,  but  I  do  not  take 
any   credit   to   myself.     My   success  is  due   to   the  splendid   training   I 
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received  at  the  College,  where  we  were  taught  that  nothing  was  too 
difficult  for  us  to  do,  you  always  setting  us  the  example.  I  still  continue 
the  splendid  physical  training  you  gave  me.  I  am  up  in  the  morning  at 
half-past  six,  cold  bath,  dumb-bells,  then  a  gallop  on  horseback  from 
seven  till  eight  o'clock,  breakfast,  then  a  three-mile  walk  to  my  office  ; 
office  hours,  half-past  nine  to  half-past  six,  a  walk  home,  dinner,  then, 
weather  permitting,  a  cycle  run.  I  have  had  several  enjoyable  cycle 
tours  on  the  Continent,  but  my  great  ambition  is  to  follow  your  example, 
climb  Mont  Blanc,  and  also  to  cycle  round  the  world. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  H.  MINES. 


I  am  glad  to  bear  my  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  splendid  work  done  by 
the  R.N.C.  in  the  interest  of  the  Blind.  Entering  the  College  at  the  age 
of  eight,  and  remaining  there  for  nine  years,  I  can  only  attribute  the. 
major  portion  of  my  training  to  the  excellent  methods  employed  there. 
Since  leaving  the  Institution  I  have  pursued  my  studies  in  the  musical 
profession,  which  I  have  adopted,  and  have  taken  the  Diploma  of 
F.R.C.O..  and  have  passed  the  first  and  second  examinations  for 
Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford,  hoping  to  present  myself  for  the  final  in  the  Spring. 

On  leaving  Norwood  in  July  of  1887,  I  was  resident  in  a  small  country 
village,  where  there  was  absolutely  no  employment  for  me,  so  I  removed 
to  a  place  where  I  soon  obtained  a  temporary  organ  appointment  and 
several  pupils,  and  since  that  time  I  have  been  wholly  self-supporting. 
At  present  I  hold  the  position  of  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  the  Parish 
Church  here,  which  I  have  held  for  ten  years. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  WHITESIDE,  G.S. 


I  came  to  England  in  1892  hoping  to  obtain  an  entrance  to  the  College,, 
but  found  a  fee  was  required  of  ^60  a  year.  This  I  was  unable  to  pay 
myself,  nor  had  I  any  friends  who  could  help  me,  when  you  most  kindly 
came  to  my  aid  and  found  a  lady  who  generously  supplied  the  funds. 

I  had  but  a  scant  knowledge  of  music,  and  none  whatever  of  the  tuning 
profession,  but  after  three  years  and  eight  months  of  the  efficient  training 
at  the  College  I  passed  the  necessary  examination,  which  allowed  me  to 
proclaim  myself  a  "  Certificated  Tuner,"  and  from  that  day  I  gradually 
worked  my  way  till  now  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  very  good  income,  which 
every  year  increases,  and  I  am  also  enabled  to  assist  two  of  my  old 
colleagues. 

I  shall  always  think  with  deepest  gratitude  of  the  kindness  you  and 
the  officers  of  the  College  showed  to  me— a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

IBRAHIM  KHUDER. 


I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  I  have  had  another  good  year  with- 
my  teaching,  ending  up  in  November  last  with  a  pupil's  recital  and  pre- 
sentation of  certificates  won  in  the  I.S.M.  Examinations.  I  have  now 
been  working  here  nearly  fourteen  years,  and  have  succeeded,  by  patient 
perseverance,  in  working  up  (amid  a  deal  of  keen  competition)  a  good 
connection,   having   now   between   fifty  and   sixty   pupils  under   tuition. 
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Undoubtedly  the  thorough  training  I  received  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
has  fitted  me  for  this  fight,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  am 
independently  earning  a  good  living. 

I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  J.  MARRISON, 


I  must  most  certainly  attribute  my  entire  success  in  life  to  the  training 
which  I  received  at  the  College,  and  I  must  lay  special  stress  on  the  quality 
of  self-reliance  which  has  always  been  such  an  important  factor  in  the 
training  at  Norwood.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  I  largely  owe  my  success. 
Since  leaving  the  College  in  the  summer  of  1889,  I  have  been  entirely 
self-supporting.  I  was  already  holding  an  organist's  situation  at  the  time 
of  my  leaving,  and,  at  your  kind  recommendation,  I  was  appointed  musical 
stereotyper  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association.  My  music 
teaching  also  materially  assisted  me.  In  May,  1899,  as  perhaps  you  may 
remember,  I  received  my  present  appointment  of  organist,  worth  £50  per 
year,  at  which  time  you  again  most  kindly  assisted  me  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power,  for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  a  blind  man  has  to  overcome  is  the 
prejudice  of  the  public.  They  say  :  "  How  can  a  blind  man  teach  my 
child  to  read  music  or  to  play  the  piano  ?  etc.,  etc.,"  but  thanks  to  the 
long-continued  efforts  of  the  College,  and  to  the  good  work  done  by  those 
who  are  already  at  work  in  the  various  communities,  this  feeling  is,  to  some 
extent,  passing  away,  although  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  The 
blind  man,  of  course,  is  handicapped  to  some  extent  by  the  lack  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  best  advice  I  can  give  to  all  the  blind  who  are  in  a  position  to  do 
so,  is  to  get  themselves  a  pair  of  eyes,  or,  in  other  words,  to  get  themselves 
a  good  wife. 

I  remain,  yours  very  sincerely, 

CHARLES  G.  BROAN,  G.S. 


You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  a  stock  of  seldom  less  than  150 
pianos  to  keep  in  order,  not  only  with  tuning  but  toning  and  regulating ; 
having  studied  very  hard  at  the  last  two  named,  I  have  at  last  the  satis- 
faction of  being  able  to  please  some  of  the  most  particular  men  in  the  trade. 
The  stock  comprises  French,  German,  English,  American,  and  Russian 
pianos.  1  am  often  called  on  to  assist  in  the  outdoor  work,  so  you  will  see 
I  have  a  busy  time.  I  trust  this  will  be  an  incentive  to  the  present  pupils 
to  work  and  study,  and  never  despair  of  overcoming  any  difficulties  which 
may  arise  in  their  path.  I  have  Deen  in  my  present  situation  over  eleven 
years,  am  earning  /104  a  year,  and  enjoy  the  full  trust  and  confidence  of 
my  employers. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

R.  P.  MOORE. 


On  leaving  the  College  my  first  year's  earnings  amounted  to  about  £32. 
This  discouraged  me  a  little.  I  still  determined  to  persevere.  In  1878  my 
business  so  far  improved  that  I  was  able  to  allow  my  widowed  mother  £1 
a  week,  and  find  myself  in  clothes  and  extras.  This  I  continued  to  do 
until  my  marriage,  which  took  place  ten  years  later.     By  that  time  I  was 
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in  a  position  to  make  my  mother  an  allowance  equal  to  what  she  would 
lose  by  my  leaving  home.  From  that  time  to  now  my  business  has 
slightly  improved,  so  that  my  present  income  would  be  about  £140  a  year. 
My  business  is  made  up  of  pianoforte  tuning,  playing  for  dances,  and,  in 
recent  years,  selling  pianos. 

ALFRED  C.  BAYNON. 


It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  have  not  answered  your  letter  before,  but 
having  been  away  for  some  time,  I  received  it  only  a  short  time  ago. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  benefits  which  I  obtained 
during  my  course  of  training  at  the  College. 

I  have  held  my  present  situation  as  Pianoforte  Tuner  in  this  town  for 
three  years,  and  have  earned  on  an  average  £2  per  week,  which  I  hope  to 
increase  very  shortly. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

CHARLES  BUTCHER,  G.S. 


You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  hear  I  am  at  Aldershot.  I  am  now 
employed  by  G  Potter  and  Co.,  makers  of  all  kinds  of  musical 
instruments.  I  receive  9s.  per  week  more  than  at  Leicester,  and  have 
been  promised  another  rise  of  5s.  per  week  after  September  next.  I 
undertake  all  kinds  of  repairs  with  the  exception  of  hammer  covering, 
organs  and  harmoniums  included.  I  had  an  excellent  reference  from  my 
last  employer,  whom  I  was  with  over  six  years.  My  earnings  last  year 
amounted  to  £130,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  still  better  account, 
all  being  well,  for  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

W.  T.  REYNOLDS,  G.S 


It  is  now  more  than  13  years  since  I  left  the  College,  and  as  time  goes  on 
I  still  realise  more  fully  the  value  of  the  high  standard  of  training  I 
received  there. 

I  spent  nearly  12  years  in  the  situation  I  entered  on  leaving  the 
College,  and  only  resigned  owing  to  ill-health.  I  have  since  been  working 
on  my  own  account,  and  appear  to  have  a  good  prospect  if  health 
improves. 

My  first  year  has  been  a  bit  of  uphill  work,  but  business  has  been 
growing,  and  at  present  I  am  fully  employed. 

I  remain,  one  of  your  ever  grateful  old  pupils, 

A.  BOOTH,  G.S. 


You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  getting  on  here.  I  have  now  got 
twenty-two  pupils,  and  have  just  been  appointed  Choirmaster  and 
Organist  of  Windsor  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Church  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  town,  and,  although  they  have  only  an  American  organ 
at  present,  I  am  in  hopes  that  they  will  soon  have  a  pipe  organ. 

Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  G.  POTTER,  G.S. 
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I  have  been  in  my  present  situation  as  first  outdoor  tuner  for  two  years 
and  three  months,  earning  as  salary  in  that  time  about  £200.  As  I  started 
on  a  small  wage  and  am  now  earning  a  very  fair  one,  I  think  my  success 
will  speak  for  itself.  Besides  this,  I  have  obtained  a  good  position  in  the 
choir  of  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  this  city. 

The  benefits  I  now  derive  are  entirely  due  to  the  training  I  received  at 
the  College  from  you  and  your  staff,  and  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  you 
for  the  same. 

I  remain,  yours  gratefully, 

C.  FRANKLYN  SAYERS,  G.S. 


Many  thanks  for  your  letter  and  Christmas  greeting.  It  is  now  more 
than  seven  years  since  I  left  the  College,  and  during  that  time  I  have 
worked  up  a  fairly  good  business  on  my  own  account.  I  have  experienced 
no  small  kindness  at  the  hands  of  friends,  and  although  in  a  district  like 
this  business  is  somewhat  scattered,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  continues  to 
increase.  Music-teaching  is  cut  very  fine  indeed  here,  so  that  my  success 
lies  chiefly  in  tunings  and  sales.  In  the  latter  I  have  done  fairly  well  of 
late,  for  many  of  my  customers  feel  that  they  can  trust  me  in  the  selection 
of  good  instruments. 


My  nephew  (Albert  T.  Green,  G.S.)  has  asked  me  to  thank  you  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  for  your  Christmas  letter  and  good  wishes  for  the  New 
Year.  He  has  no  change  of  any  kind  to  report ;  he  is  still  going  on  very 
comfortably  with  Mr.  Firth,  and  gives  satisfaction  to  all  his  customers. 
We  are  thankful  he  has  done  so  well  since  he  left  the  College  in  1892,  all 
of  which  he  owes  to  the  good  training  he  received  when  under  your  care. 

Yours  respectfully, 

HARRY  E.  DOW. 


I  have  now  been  working  up  a  tuning  connection  in  Rochdale  for  seven 
years,  and  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  progress  made.  I  am  entirely  self- 
supporting,  and  have  excellent  prospects  of  still  further  improvement,  both 
in  tuning  and  musical  instrument  dealing. 

Your  affectionate  ex-pupil, 

JAMES  BAXTER,  G.S. 


In  answer  to  your  kind  enquiries  as  to  the  progress  I  have  made  since 
leaving  the  College,  in  18S4,  I  maY  say  tnat  f°r  tD-e  ^rst  ^ve  years  I  had 
up-hill  work  ;  since  that  time  my  business  as  pianoforte  tuner  and  musical 
instrument  dealer  has  been  steadily  increasing.  I  have  as  much  tuning  as 
I  can  attend  to. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

ALFRED  E.  PALMER. 
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I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  expressing  how  much  I  owe  to  you 
and  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

Alter  five  years'  training  there,  during  which  time  I  gave  special  attention 
to  pianoforte  tuning,  for  which  I  obtained  a  certificate,  I  had  about  six 
months'  experience  in  the  tuning  connection  of  the  College,  and  then 
obtained  a  situation  with  one  of  the  largest  pianoforte  dealers  in  the  North 
of  England.  I  have  now  been  with  the  firm  over  six  years,  which  is 
evidence  that  I  have  given  satisfaction. 

There  are  few  pianoforte  tuners  equal  to  those  trained  at  the  College 
(there  is  no  egotism  in  this  statement)  ;  the  individual  lessons  which  each 
pupil  receives  are  of  great  importance  in  fine  tuning,  but  all-round  training 
is  the  thing  at  the  College.  The  school  department,  the  music,  the 
gymnastics,  1  could  say  much  about  these,  but  space  will  not  allow. 

How  I  used  to  enjoy  the  History  and  Geography  with  Mrs.  Campbell. 

I  shall  always  have  very  pleasant  and  grateful  recollections  of  the  five 
years  spent  at  the  College. 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  DAVIS  SIMPSON,  G.S. 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you,  telling  you  how  I 
am  progressing  with  my  work.  Although  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  my 
business  very  long,  I  have  made  a  very  favourable  start,  and,  in  a  few  years, 
1  hope  to  do  still  better.  I  am  engaged  both  in  teaching  and  tuning.  I  do 
more  tuning  than  teaching,  but  am  making  satistactory  headway  in  both. 
A  few  months  ago  I  had  a  pupil  for  typewriting  ;  he  applied  for  a  situation 
shortly  afterwards,  and  being  the  only  one  who  understood  typewriting,  I 
am  pleased  to  say  he  received  the  appointment.  I  have  been  self-supporting 
almost  ever  since  I  left  the  College,  and  shall  always  feel  grateful  for  the 
splendid  training  I  received. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  F.  PRESTON,  G.S. 


I  am  doing  very  well ;  every  week  brings  in  new  work,  and  I  find  if  you 
will  make  a  push  yourself,  there  are  lots  of  people  ready  and  willing  to  help 
you. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  really  had  any  drawbacks  since  I  was  at  the 
College ;  everything  has  been  going  pretty  smoothly.  I  find  myself  with 
just  about  three  times  as  much  work  as  I  had  last  year,  and  early  next  year 
I  hope  to  give  a  concert  with  my  pupils  in  connection  with  our  church. 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

J.  W.  WATSON,  G.S. 


I  am  taking  this,  the  first  opportunity,  to  reply  to  your  kind  inquiry 
regarding  my  welfare.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  have  made  a  fair  start 
in  business,  and  my  work  is  gradually  increasing.  My  tuning  connection 
seems  promising.  I  am  living  with  my  elder  brother,  and  my  earnings  are 
sufficient  for  my  own  support. 

Yours  respectfully, 

T.  SUTTON,  G.S. 
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I  am  highly  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  am  making  very  good 
progress.  I  still  act  as  father's  private  secretary,  and  have  a  great  deal 
of  writing  to  do  for  him.  This  last  eight  months,  our  clerk  and  I  have 
been  acting  as  debt  collectors,  though  we  used  to  keep  a  man  who  did 
nothing  else.  I  write  to  the  people,  and  then  we  call  on  them  together. 
It  is  wonderful  the  effect  that  the  type-written  letters  have  upon  them. 

I  am,  dear  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  WILLIAM  SAMPSON. 


I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  your  kind  Christmas  letter  and  card, 
although  I  only  left  in  the  summer.  It  is  very  encouraging  ro  hear  of  the 
success  of  old  pupils.     Perseverance  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  recently  been  kept  very  busy.  My  work  is 
scattered  ;  for  instance,  last  Monday  I  had  to  go  15  miles  south  of  my 
home  to  tune  a  piano,  and  the  same  day  I  was  wanted  for  one  28  miles  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  two  others  in  the 
latter  place  for  the  next  day. 

Good-bye  for  the  present,  wishing  you  both  a  Very  Happy  New  Year. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  BIRKBECK,  G.S. 


You  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  I  am  still  at  Lyon-Halls,  and  am 
getting  on  very  well.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  Christmas  to  me,  being  the 
first  anniversary  of  my  marriage.  1  am  pleased  to  say  we  have  a  com- 
fortable little  home.  I  only  hope  all  my  old  fellow-pupils  will  be  as 
fortunate  in  domestic  as  well  as  business  affairs.  It  only  shows  how 
much  we  owe  to  the  careful  training  we  received  at  the  College. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

E.  BRYON,  G.S. 


Very  many  thanks  for  Mrs.  Campbell's  and  your  kind  wishes  for  my 

Xmas.,  also  for  your  kind  letter  with  regard  to  the  Church  at  S .     It  is 

very  good  of  you  to  think  of  my  welfare  in  the  way  you  do.  I  only  hope 
I  may  be  successful  in  my  application.  As  you  know,  it  is  always  my 
endeavour  to  be  a  credit  to  the  College  and  yourself. 

With  regard  to  my  work  here,  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  been  doing 
fairly  well  during  the  past  year.  Besides  my  Church  work  I  have  a  very 
good  connection  at  the  High  School  for  Girls  in  this  town.  I  take  Class- 
Singing  there  every  week,  and  have  one  of  the  young  ladies  as  an  Organ 
Pupil.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conducting  the  Musical  examinations  at  the 
end  of  this  term.  It  is  an  excellent  school,  and  most  of  the  pupils  did. 
remarkably  well. 

I  remain,  your  sincere  pupil, 

LEONARD  S.  SMITH,  G.S. 


I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  I  like  the  firm  for  whom  I  work  very  much,  and 
am  in  the  hope  of  remaining  with  them  some  time.  My  work  lies  chiefly 
indoors,  although  I  have  to  go  out  occasionally  to  tune.  You  will  be  glad 
to  hear  I  am  receiving  25s.  a  week,  which  I  consider  a  very  good  beginning 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

H.  DOGGETT,  G.S. 
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I  was  at  the  College  eight  years,  during  which  time,  besides  receiving  a 
good  education,  I  learnt  a  trade  which  has  enabled  me  to  be  entirely  self- 
supporting. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

CHARLES  DEAN,  G.S. 


I  am  very  pleased  to  say  my  work  is  steadily  increasing.     I  still  retain 
the  post  of  Organist  to  St.  Thomas's  Church. 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

A.  ABBOTT,  G.S. 


Last  July  I  left  the  firm  for  whom  I  had  been  working  for  three  years, 
and  after  a  month's  holiday  I  commenced  business  on  my  own  account. 
My  teaching  and  tuning  connection  is  steadily  increasing,  and  promises 
well  for  the  future. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

D.  M.  COX,  G.S. 


As  for  myself,  I  may  say  that  I  am  still  with  my  father,  helping  in  the 
business,  but  I  fill  in  all  my  spare  time  with  tuning. 

Your  loving  ex-pupil, 

C.  PREEDY. 


I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  testifying,  with  others,  to  the 
great  benefits  derived  from  a  course  of  training  in  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  for  I  feel  still,  as  I  have  always  felt,  that  without  that  training,  I 
should  never  have  been  fitted  for  the  position  I  now  hold. 

It  is  rather  more  than  seventeen  years  since  I  was  first  appointed 
teacher  of  music  in  this  Institution,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  I 
have  been  in  receipt  of  a  salary  which  has  rendered  me  entirely  self- 
supporting. 

I  think  all  must  be  agreed  as  to  the  inestimable  value  of  the  lessons 
received  at  Norwood.  Educational,  physical,  and  moral,  I  believe  they 
are  bearing  fruit  in  our  lives  day  by  day,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  till 
our  work  here  is  finished.  I  think,  too,  that  the  rigid  discipline,  if  not 
always  palatable  at  the  time,  has  a  lasting  and  most  beneficial  influence 
on  the  characters  of  the  pnpils,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
preparing  to  be  teachers  in  schools,  and  are  looking  forward  to  having 
large  numbers  of  children  under  their  charge,  for  unless  the  teacher  has 
iirst  learned  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  implicit  obedience,  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  he  or  she  will  demand  it  from  the  pupils,  and  endless  discomfort 
to  both  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 

I  shall  never  forget  it  was  you  who  recommended  me  for  this  post  ;  it 
was  one  of  the  many  kindnesses  you  showed  me  in  no  stinted  measure.  I 
shall  always  remember  how,  when  left  an  orphan  with  few  to  care  what 
became  of  me,  you  so  generously  came  to  my  assistance,  and  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  obtain  the  education  which  has  proved  of  such  service 
to  me  ever  since. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

LAURA  INSKIP. 


I  have  been  entirely  self-supporting  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  having 
been  employed  as  music-mistress  in  the  Swansea  and  South  Wales 
Institution  for  the  Blind  for  that  period. 
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Previous  to  that,  I  had  the  privilege  of  studying  for  four  years  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  training  which  I 
received  while  there,  and  it  is  to  that,  as  well  as  to  your  kind  recommenda- 
tion, to  which  I  owe  my  present  success. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  feel  that,  after  all  these  years,  we  are  still  in  touch 
with  the  R.N.C.  I  know  of  no  other  school  or  college  in  England  where 
such  a  lively  interest  is  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  ex-pupils.  I  trust  that 
the  R.N.C.  will  still  continue  to  increase  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  that 
you  both  may  be  given  the  health  and  strength  to  carry  on  the  good  work. 

Yours  gratefully, 

HANNAH  HAWES,  G.S. 


It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  I  reply  to  your  inquiries  concerning  my 
well-being.  It  is  now  close  upon  seventeen  years  since  I  left  Norwood,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  I  have  not  only  supported  myself  entirely,  but  have 
been  able  to  give  assistance  to  those  less  fortunate  than  myself.  During 
this  time  I  have  had  a  great  many  "  ups  "  and  a  few  "  downs,"  but  with 
persistently  sticking-to,  I  have  removed  or  surmounted  the  difficulties  which 
have  met  me  This  I  attribute  without  reserve  to  the  sensible  and  sub- 
stantial training  which  I  received  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  ;  and  here 
let  me  thank  you,  and  those  who  assisted  you,  for  giving  me  such  a  fair 
start  in  life. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

L.  HOLDEN,  G.S. 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  state  the  benefits  I  have  received  from  my 
College  training.  When  I  finished  my  course,  I  was  appointed  Assistant 
Teacher  at  Norwood,  which  position  I  held  for  two-and-a-half  years.  You 
then  secured  for  me  the  position  of  head  mistress  of  the  School  for  Blind 
Children,  Leeds,  where  I  remained  six  years,  the  latter  part  of  which 
time  I  was  in  receipt  of  £85  per  annum.  From  the  time  of  my  Leeds 
appointment  until  my  marriage,  I  was  able  to  support,  not  only  myself, 
but  also  my  mother. 

I  remain,  yours  gratefully, 

F.  M.  AWCOCK,  G.S. 


For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  in  Leeds,  having  left  the  College  in  1886. 
Since  1890,  I  have  been  teaching  under  the  School  Board,  and  as  I  have 
received  nothing  but  kindness  from  both  them  and  the  inspectors,  I  think 
I  may  conclude  that  my  work  is  satisfactory.  My  salary  is  £65  per 
annum. 

Whatever  success  I  may  have  achieved,  it  is  owing  to  you  and  the 
unfailing  kindness  shown  me  during  my  career  at  the  College,  and  I  shall 
never  cease  to  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

HARRIET  M.  HAWES,  G.S, 


I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  my  work  goes  on  satisfactorily,  and  that 
after  Christmas  I  hope  to  begin  work  under  far  more  advantageous  con- 
ditions. I  have  a  nice  new  centre  built,  with  accommodation  for  thirty 
children.  Commencing  my  work  under  the  London  School  Board, 
in  1879,  I  have  had  several  rises  in  salary.     Since  I  left  the  College,  I 
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have  been  entirely  self-supporting.      I  am  buying  the  house  I  am  in,  and 
this  may  afford  additional  interest. 

Yours  faithfully, 

MARIAN  WEAVER. 


As  we  are  all  three  working  together,  we  thought  you  would  not  object  to 
a  joint  letter.  We  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  College  training,  for  we  know 
that,  without  it,  we  could  not  have  been  self-supporting,  as,  we  are  thankful 
to  say,  we  are  at  the  present  time.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our 
College  career,  the  necessity  of  self-help,  and  the  spirit  of  "  Give-and-Take," 
has  been  constantly  instilled  in  us,  and  now,  in  our  every-day  work,  we  feel 
the  benefit  of  such  teaching. 

We  have  a  great  many  visitors  at  our  centre,  most  of  them  being  students 
from  the  St.  John's  and  Southlands  Colleges,  and  it  is  always  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  us  to  inform  them  that  we  were  formerly  students  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  and  to  be  able  to  tell  them  a  little  about  the  work  which  is 
done  there.  If  during  the  course  of  conversation  we  find  that  they  have 
not  visited  the  College,  we  strongly  advise  them  to  do  so  at  their  earliest 
opportunity,  so  that  they  may  really  see  for  themselves. 

A  gentleman,  to  whom  we  gave  this  advice  some  weeks  ago,  said  that  tie 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  visit  the  College  in  order  to  see  the  work,  for  he 
saw  plainly  here  the  fruit  of  the  work  which  is  carried  on  there. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  learned  during  our  College  life  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  put  into  practical  use.  Our  work  among  blind  children  is 
steadily  on  the  increase,  and  our  chief  aim  at  the  present  time  is  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  of  blind  teachers,  and  to  show  clearly  the  position  which 
they  may  make.  All  that  now  remains  for  us  to  do  is  to  thank  you, 
Mrs.  Campbell,  and  all  the  members  of  the  staff,  for  the  heart-felt  interest 
which  you  and  they  have  ever  felt  on  behalf  of  the  Blind  as  a  class. 

Yours  faithfully, 
K.  NORRIS,  G  S.,    F.  BRALTIGAM,  G.S.,    E.  WHITEHOUSE,  G.S. 


You  ask  me  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  benefits  I  received  while  at  the 
College  Well,  I  could  write  a  book  if  I  had  time  and  strength.  Sufficient 
to  say  that  I  have  caught  the  will-infection  from  you,  and  that  enables  me 
to  get  through  more  days  than  my  physical  powers  would  allow.  When  the 
great  Book  is  opened,  you  may  know  what  I  learned  in  my  childhood  days. 
I  left  Norwood  before  I  was  seventeen  years  old,  and  shall  have  been  at 
work  for  seventeen  years  on  the  sixth  of  January,  1902.  And  now,  I  fear, 
my  short  but  very  busy  work  is  nearly  at  an  end.  I  do  not  dread  the 
future,  for  I  know  the  God  who  has  always  supplied  my  needs,  will  not 
leave  me  when  I  am  no  more  able  to  work  for  my  bread. 

Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely  , 

LEAH   GOLDBERG. 


I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  all  to  my  College  training.  I  received, 
while  a  student  at  Norwood,  not  only  lessons  to  develop  both  mind  and 
body,  but  also  those  of  patience  and  perseverance,  without  which  no 
ultimate  success  can  be  gained.  I  do  not  think  I  appreciated  sufficiently 
the  benefits  of  such  lessons  while  I  was  an  inmate  of  the  College,  but 
since  I  have  had  to  face  and  battle  with  the  world,  and  place  myself  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  teachers,  I  have  learned  to  value  them  deeply. 

For  three  years  I  have  supported  myself  entirely,  and  for  this  boon  I 
have  to  thank  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  and  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ANNIE  GAPE,  G  S. 
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One  feels  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  showing  what  the  Royal  Normal 
College  has  done  and  is  still  doing  for  the  benefit  and  well-being  of  the 
blind. 

I  have  been  at  work  for  nearly  nine  years,  and  am  earning  a  salary  of 
^,45  per  annum  with  board.  I  started  at  £30,  but  it  has  since  been  raised  to 
the  present  amount.  Since  leaving  College,  therefore,  I  have  been 
entirely  self-supporting. 

Whatever  measure  of  success  I  may  have  had  is  wholly  and  entirely 
due  to  the  training  which  I  received  at  the  College.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  all  the  benefits  one  receives  from  the  College,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  greatest  is  the  lesson  which  all  its  students  are  taught, 
that  perseverance,  patience,  and  love  of  work  for  its  own  sake,  are 
steppirjg-stones  to  a  successful  career. 

To  me,  personally,  the  College  has  been  much  more  than  an  ordinary 
training  school ;  it  has  been  a  second  home.  Every  time  I  visit  it  there 
is  something  fresh  to  learn,  always  some  improvement  to  adopt  in  the 
next  term's  work. 

The  great  secret  of  the  success  of  the  College  is,  that  it  teaches  its 
students  to  study  for  themselves  ;  it  sends  them  out  thoroughly  equipped 
for  the  battle  of  life. 

I  am,  dear  Dr.  Campbell,  yours  sincerely, 

NELLIE  WILEY,  G.S. 


In  1896,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  pupils  of  the  College  to  take 
the  Government  Examinations  for  elementary  teachers,  and  I  numbered 
with  the  first  who  sat  for  Queen's  Scholarship  in  July  of  that  year.  In 
the  two  following  years  I  took  respectively  first  and  second  years' 
Certificate  Examinations,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  double 
first  in  my  second  year.  Owing  to  the  death  of  my  father  in  1897,  I  was 
very  anxious  to  support  myself,  and  I  therefore  took  a  position  as  private 
governess  to  a  little  blind  girl.  I  st  tyed  for  nearly  thirteen  months,  and 
then  took  some  temporary  work  in  London,  after  which  I  came  to  my 
present  situation, 

Thanks  for  your  kind  interest  in  me.  Since  I  left  College  I  have  been 
able,  not  only  entirely  to  support  myself,  but  also  to  help  my  mother  and 
to  assist  in  the  payment  of  the  fee  necessary  for  my  brother's  continuance 
at  College. 

I* remain,  yours  very  sincerely, 

NELLIE  ADAMS,  G.S. 


Thank  you  for  your  kind  Christmas  greeting.  It  is  very  encouraging  to 
hear  and  read  of  the  success  of  the  R.N.C.  pupils,  and  I  always  rejoice  at 
such  good  news,  neither  do  I  ever  forget  to  whom  we  owe  our  practical 
success.  I  try  to  go  steadily  on,  doing  my  best,  teaching  thirty-three 
dear  blind  children,  along  with  two  seeing  teachers.  We  usually  obtain 
very  good  reports  atter  the  Government  Examinations.  I  have  been  in 
my  present  school  ever  since  I  left  your  kindly  care  and  training  in  1893. 
I  begin  to  feel  a  pillar  in  my  school,  for  there  is  not  a  teacher,  matron, 
or  even  a  servant  here  now  that  was  in  the  place  when  I  came.  H.M.I. 
having  remarked  on  something  in  the  work,  in  the  last  report,  in  a 
pleasing  manner,  the  committee  sent  me  a  little  gift  in  money  to  show 
their  appreciation  when  I  was  coming  to  London  to  go  to  Glasgow  with  you. 

I  remain,  your  grateful  old  pnpil, 

LIZZIE  HUGHES,  G.S. 
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I  am  sorry  to  be  late  in  answering  your  Christmas  letter.  But,  as  you 
wanted  to  know  of  our  successes  during  the  year,  I  waited  till  I  heard  the 
result  of  the  Kindergarten  Examination.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  my 
name  appeared  among  the  successful  ones,  printed  in  last  week's  "  School 
Board  Gazette."  This  is  only  the  theoretical  part.  I  have  still  to  pass 
the  practical,  before  receiving  my  certificate. 

Those  of  us  who  hold  our  parchment  certificate  are  entitled  to  the  same 
salary  as  an  ordinary  teacher,  so  four  of  us  were  raised  from  £73  to  £85  a 
year  ;  and  we  rise  by  £3  until  we  get  to  £140. 

I  may  say  that  I  owe  my  life  happiness  to  the  training  I  received  at  the 
College.  Where  would  most  of  us  have  been — who  are  now  earning  our 
own  living,  on  a  level  with  those  who  have  sight — if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
College  ? 

I  remain,  your  loving  pupil, 

NELLIE  SMITH,  G.S. 


If  it  is  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  those  now  in  the  College  to  know  what 
we  older  ones  are  doing,  I  shall  gladly  comply  with  your  request,  though 
I  have  nothing  more  than  plodding  hard  work  to  tell  of. 

It  is  more  than  ten  years  since  I  left  the  College,  during  which  time  I 
have  had  two  situations,  the  first  for  a  year-and-a-half,  and  my  present  one 
for  nine  years.  All  our  Government  Examinations  have  been  successful, 
with  good  reports  and  full  grant.  At  first,  I  was  the  only  school  teacher, 
as  the  school  was  small,  now  we  have  two  assistants — one  sighted,  the  other 
a  certificated  teacher  who  was  trained  at  the  College,  and  who,  during  the 
time  she  has  been  here,  has  done  excellent  work. 

To  you,  and  to  those  teachers  who  gave  such  willing  help  during  my 
training  at  the  College,  I  am  indebted  for  being  able  to  fill  my  present 
position,  and  I  heartily  thank  you  for  the  help  I  then  received. 

I  remain,  yours  gratefully, 

LUCY  O'BRIEN,  G.S. 


I  have  nothing  so  brilliant  to  tell  you  of  myself ;  at  the  same  time,  I  am' 
glad  to  tell  you  that  I  am  so  far  successful  in  my  work,  that  it  gives 
satisfaction. 

Most  certainly  it  is  due  to  the  excellent  training  I  received  at  your 
College,  that  I  am  successfully  earning  my  livelihood. 

"With  kindest  regards,  I  remain  yours  sincerely, 

MARY  HARPER,  G.S. 


I  am  glad  and  thankful  to  say  I  have  been  able  to  support  myself  since  I 
left  the  College.  For  the  first  two  years  I  had  only  a  few  private  pupils, 
and  found  it  a  hard  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Often  I  felt  dis- 
couraged, and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sympathy  of  friends,  think  I  should 
have  given  up  altogether.  At  length  brighter  days  came,  and  I  received 
my  present  appointment  under  the  L.S.B. 

H.  DELPH,  G.S. 


I  gladly  unite  with  past  and  present  students  in  testifying  to  the  value 
of  the  training  received  at  the  College.  The  high  standard  of  work  set 
before  us,  the  thorough  and  painstaking  instruction  given  by  so  enthusiastic 
a  staff  of  professors  and  teachers,  and  above  all,  your  example,  which  has 
shown  us  how  to  triumph  over  all  difficulties ;  these  are  benefits  which 
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we  shall  learn  to  value  more  highly  as  each  year  advances.  I  have  been 
teaching  in  Leeds  for  seven  years,  and  whatever  I  have  been  able  to  do  for 
the  children,  I  owe  in  a  great  measure  to  the  training  received  at  the  College. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

ALICE  M.  HALLER,  G.S. 


I  have  been  teaching  now  for  over  two  years,  and  during  that  time  have 
been  wholly  independent. 

I  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Campbell  for  your  kind  Christmas  letter  and  card. 
Your  Christmas  letter  is  a  thing  to  look  forward  to,  for  it  takes  one  right 
back  to  the  old  times. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

ALICE  BALCHIN,  G.S. 


It  is  very  pleasant  to  hear  from  you  every  Christmas,  and  to  know  a 
little  of  what  has  been  passing  amongst  our  College  friends  during  the 
year.  This  has  been  an  eventful  one  for  me,  having  brought  me  my 
Government  Parchment  in  June,  the  crowning  point  of  all  my  hard  work 
at  the  College.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  now  in  training  as  School 
Teachers,  I  would  like  to  say  how  very  useful  my  music  has  been  to  me 
In  the  Children's  Drill  and  many  other  ways,  and  how  requisite  a  part 
I  think  it  of  one's  qualifications. 

I  remain,  yours  gratefully, 

BESSIE  THOMAS,  G.S. 


You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  am  getting  on  well.  I  have  been 
here  seven  years  on  the  25th  of  March.  The  school  has  been  inspected 
seven  times,  and  each  time  my  work  has  been  satisfactory. 

I  have  always  felt  more  than  grateful  for  the  happy  years  spent  at  the 
College,  which  have  enabled  us  to  be  self-supporting  and  useful.  What 
can  anyone  else  wish  for  better  than  to  be  an  independent  man  or  woman  ? 
You  have  the  right  to  be  proud  of  your  old  students,  and  they  have  also 
great  cause  to  be  proud  of  their  benefactor. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

L.  A.  PERCIVAL,  G.S. 


I  have  been  teaching  under  the  Leeds  School  Board  since  August  27th, 
1894,  and  am  now  earning  a  salary  of  £65  a  year.  Our  school  has 
increased  rapidly  lately,  as  we  have  had  thirty  new  children  since  the 
summer  holidays.  My  work  is  almost  entirely  with  the  older  ones,  those 
in  my  class  being  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  subjects,  I  teach  the  Braille  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  am  taking  singing  lessons  this  winter, 
and  am  finding  them  very  helpful.  Of  course,  I  have  not  much  time  to 
give  to  music,  as  the  school  work  requires  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
preparation. 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  Christmas 
letter.  I  am  quite  sure  all  your  old  pupils  take  a  loving  pride  in  the 
success  of  the  dear  old  College. 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

MAGGIE  MACE,  G.S. 
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I  entered  the  Royal  Normal  College  when  eight  years  old.  I  sat 
successfully  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  in  1896,  and  the  Certificate 
Examinations  in  the  two  following  years.  I  then  took  a  position  at 
Yarmouth,  and  afterwards  under  the  London  Board.  My  Parchment 
was  due  last  April,  and  I  now  have  it.  The  musical  training  I  received 
is  of  great  value,  being  a  source  of  help  and  pleasure  to  others  as  well 
as  myself. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

ISABELLA  LUKER,  G.S. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  the  interesting  letter,  also  for  the  card.  It 
is  indeed  very  pleasant  to  feel  that  we,  who  have  left  the  College  so 
long  ago,  are  still  kept  in  memory.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  you  had  lost  so 
many  friends  and  supporters,  but  I  trust  others  will  be  found  who  will 
take  a  pleasure  in  helping  those  less  fortunate  than  themselves,  to  be 
placed  where  they  can  be  trained  for  useful  men  and  women,  able  to 
take  their  proper  stand  in  life,  instead  of  being  useless  burdens  upon 
parents,  or  living  upon  the  charity  of  others. 

Although  it  is  eleven  years  since  I  left,  I  look  back  with  pleasure  to 
my  studies,  not  forgetting  the  delightful  geography  lessons  with 
Mrs.  Campbell,  which  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory. 

I  am  hoping  to  commence  the  year  with  twenty  pupils — it  may  be 
more — as  I  have  several  new  ones. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

GRACE   BRUNEL,  G.S. 


I  should  indeed  be  sorry  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
gratitude  for  the  many  and  great  advantages  which  I  received  while  a 
student  of  the  College.  I  spent  five  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life 
there  ;  for,  although  I  often  found  my  work  difficult  (for  I  was  by  no 
means  clever),  there  were  always  those  who  were  ready  to  give  a 
helping  hand. 

You  will  remember  that,  in  October  of  '87,  you  sent  me  to  Bradford, 
as  supply,  and  I  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Board  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  work.  v 

In  the  following  year  I  went  to  Revesby,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  I 
successfully  prepared  a  little  boy  for  the  College  for  Gentlemen's  Sons, 
near  Worcester. 

In  '90,  I  was  appointed  to  my  present  post.  There  were  then 
twenty-two  pupilssin  the  school,  now  there  are  sixty-seven,  and,  as  you 
already  know,  I  have  three  assistants,  all  having  been  trained  at  the 
R.N.C.  We  have  been  under  Government  inspection  since  '95,  and 
have  always  had  satisfactory  examinations,  and  the  highest  possible 
grants. 

Thanks  to  the  excellent  training  I  received  while  at  Norwood,  I  have 
been  able  to  support  myself  entirely  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Yours  always  gratefully, 

C.  V.  GIRDWOOD,   G.S. 
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The  following  extracts  from  speeches  at  a  Public  Meet- 
ing held  in  the  Mansion  House  may  further  illustrate 
the  claims  of  the  College  : — 

The  distinctive  object  of  the  College  is  to  train  blind  The  Rt.  Hon. 

_  ,  .       J.   A.    Camp- 

pupils   so  as   to  qualify   them   to  support  themselves  m   beii,  m.p. 

respectable  positions.  The  chief  occupations  or  profes- 
sions for  which  the  pupils  are  trained  include  organ  play- 
ing, music  teaching,  and  piano  tuning,  and,  in  order  that 
they  may  become  proficient  in  these  pursuits,  a  thoroughly 
good  education  is  given  to  them  at  the  College.  Recently 
a  department  has  been  added,  under  Government  inspec- 
tion, for  training  school  teachers.  They  are  brought  in 
the  plastic  years  of  their  youth  to  the  College  ;  they  are 
taught  in  such  a  way  that  they  become  interested  in  their 
work,  with  every  attention  to  their  health  and  physical 
development ;  they  are  made  self-reliant,  alert,  handy, 
intelligent,  and  to  a  good  general  education  there  is 
superadded  a  thorough  training  in  music.  In.  every  way 
it  is  sought  to  fit  them  for  such  employments  as  will  make 
them  self-supporting.  The  friends  of  the  College  do  not 
disparage  the  work  which  other  Institutions  are  doing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Blind  by  teaching  handicrafts,  &c,  but 
this  College  has  a  different  and  a  higher  aim,  and  it  is 
believed  that  its  example  has  greatly  raised  the  standard 
of  the  education  for  the  Blind  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood  is  Canon 
the  pioneer  and  pattern  of  all  similar  Colleges  elsewhere. 
The  pupils  go  forth  into  the  world  well  equipped  for  the 
battle  of  life — on  almost  equality  of  terms  with  the 
Seeing.  They  are  thoroughly  trained,  and  become  efficient 
and  well-instructed  musicians.  They  earn  good  salaries, 
and  become  happy,  self-supporting,  useful  members  of 
Society.  What  words  can  express  our  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration of  work  like  this  ?  What  would  be  the  dark  and 
miserable  condition  of  hundreds  of  our  afflicted  brethren 
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were  it  not  for  the  loving  and  Christian  solicitude  of  those 
truly  Christlike  men  who  seem,  in  very  fact,  to  give  light 
to  the  Blind  ?  That  we  may  call  this  splendid  College 
our  own,  and  save  from  £500  or  £600  a  year  in  interest, 
all  that  is  required  is  £15,000.  In  God's  good  time  some 
rich  woman  or  rich  man  will,  I  doubt  not,  enrich  them- 
selves by  enriching  those  who,  without  Him,  would  be 
poor  indeed.  If  we  cannot  give  large  sums,  let  us  at 
once  make  ourselves  members  of  that  band  of  two  thou- 
sand, whom  we  want  to  rally  to  our  cause  as  subscribers 
of  £1  Is.  a  year  each. 

The  Resolution  which  I  have  to  move,  reads  as  follows  : — 

Rev.  h.  j.  R.  "  That  having  special  regard  to  the  fact  that  of  every 
Marston.  one  hu^d^d  pupils  of  the  College  eighty-nine  become 
self-supporting,  this  Meeting  warmly  congratulates  the 
Promoters  and  Principal  of  the  College,  and  earnestly 
commends  the  work  to  the  public  for  wider  recognition 
and  support  on  grounds  alike  of  philanthrophy,  education, 
and  economy." 

We  appeal  for  the  support  to  the  Normal  College  on 
grounds  of  public  economy,  no  less  than  on  grounds  of 
Christian  charity  ;  it  is  better,  we  say,  for  the  community 
to  take  one  hundred  blind  persons  and  to  make  eighty- 
nine  of  them  self-supporting,  than  to  allow  the  one 
hundred  to  remain  a  dead  loss  to  society.  Now  consider 
this  from  the  money  point  of  view  :  you  cannot  support  a 
hundred  blind  persons  for  less  than  fifty  pounds  a  week ; 
that  is  computing  at  ten  shillings  a  head,  a  sum  sufficient 
only  for  the  bare  necessities  of  existence,  and  allowing 
no  room  for  amusement,  instruction,  holiday,  sickness,  or 
other  contingencies.  But  fifty  pounds  a  week  means  two 
thousand  six  hundred  pounds  a  year.  That,  you  will  say, 
is  not  a  very  large  sum  ;  but  if  you  remember  that  there 
are  thirty  thousand  blind  people  in  these  kingdoms,  and 
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then  if  you  calculate  what  it  costs  to  keep  them,  even  at 
the  same  low  figure  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  you  will  find 
that  the  sum  required  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
Thus  you  begin  to  perceive  that,  from  a  mere  money 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  very  important  question.  How  can 
you  make  the  Blind  self-sustaining?  Now  the  money 
aspect  of  a  thing  is  not  its  only  aspect,  is  not  its  highest 
aspect,  but  it  is  a  very  real  aspect,  and  a  very  important 
one ;  and  to  enable  eighty-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
Blind  people  to  become  self-supporting,  means  that  you 
transfer  many  thousands  a  year  from  the  side  of  loss  to 
the  side  of  gain  for  the  whole  community.  Now  it  is 
precisely  this  which  the  College  has  been  able  to  do  with 
respect  to  eighty-nine  out  of  every  hundred  scholars  who 
have  passed  completely  through  its  hands  ;  and  my  con- 
tention is  that,  if  you  apply  its  principles  to  the  whole 
Blind  community,  you  may  expect  parallel  results,  though 
not  perhaps  identical  results.  Anyhow,  you  will  go  in 
the  right  direction ;  you  will  go  towards  making  the 
Blind  remunerative,  instead  of  leaving  them  unprofitable  ; 
they  will  in  many  cases  become  an  asset,  instead  of  re- 
maining a  bad  debt.  This  I  am  certain  is  sound  political 
economy,  as  it  is  also  sound  Christianity  ;  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul,  and  with  the  doctrines  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  Chalmers  and  Stuart  Mill.  It  is  to 
pursue  a  line  of  treatment  which  tends  towards  human 
improvement,  towards  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and, 
therefore,  towards  the  glory  of  God. 

One  of  the  things  recognised  in  the  Royal  Normal  Col-  ^in^  Esq™" 
lege  is  that  the  teaching  shall  be  of  the  most  thorough  Mus.  Doc, 
kind.     This  I  say  from  my  own  knowledge,  because  I  have  Guildhall 
been  able  to  help  Dr.  Campbell  in  preparing  the  musical  ^ho.01  of 
curriculum,  and  I  do  know  it  is  as  thorough  there  as  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
or  my  own  Guildhall  School  of  Music.     I  confess  I  feel 
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somewhat  disheartened  that  a  great  College  which  has 
been,  and  is  doing,  such  noble  work,  is  wanting  in  funds. 
When  I  think  of  the  amount  given  for  the  education  of 
the  sighted,  I  do  say  it  is  a  terrible  thing  that  here  in 
London  such  an  Institution  should  be  in  debt. 

Dr.  c.  E.  It  affords  me  a  very  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  have  the 

Superintend-    opportunity  of  speaking  to-day— especially  for  this  reso- 
ent,  School      lution,  a  resolution  which  I  most  heartily  endorse,  and  a 

for  the  Blind,  . 

Halifax,  n.b.  resolution  which  expresses  more  to  me  perhaps  than  it 
would  to  many  in  this  audience.  The  statement  is  made 
that  89  per  cent,  are  self-supporting.  We  are  asked  to 
endorse  the  management  of  that  Institution,  recognise 
the  work  of  the  Principal,  and  request  more  generous 
support  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Now  let  me  say  that 
London  should  be  practical  in  this.  It  is  an  Institution 
not  for  London  alone  or  Great  Britain  only,  but  for  the 
whole  world.  It  is  an  Institution  recognised  in  Canada, 
America,  and  wherever  the  education  of  the  Blind  is  best 
carried  on,  as  a  model.  Now  I  am  a  Canadian,  and  we 
are  very  practical  in  Canada  ;  we  generally  come  to  the 
point  very  quickly  and  not  wait.  I  have  been  an  educator 
of  the  Blind  for  twenty-eight  years.  We  have  what  we 
consider  is  an  excellent  school  for  the  Blind,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  it.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  our 
pupils  are  self-supporting,  earning  their  living  as  men  and 
women  nobly  and  well.  I  find,  in  the  statistics  of  Dr. 
Campbell's,  that  89  per  cent,  are  self-supporting.  Of 
course,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  as  a  Canadian,  that  if 
Dr.  Campbell  had  the  good  luck  to  have  Canadian  boys 
and  girls,  his  successful  candidates  would  reach  100 ;  but 
I  consider,  joking  aside,  that  the  percentage  is  simply 
marvellous.  I  know  very  well,  as  one  who  is  deprived  of 
sight,  the  troubles  and  difficulties  he  has  to  contend  with, 
and  I  know  very  well  that  you  might  spend  double  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
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not  accomplish  one-third  the  results  accomplished  there. 
We  in  Canada  look  upon  London  as  the  centre  of  our 
empire.  We  come  to  London  if  we  want  to  raise  money 
for  a  good  enterprise  ;  we  come  to  London  for  the  where- 
withal. Now  I  am  not  coming  to  ask  the  people  of  London 
for  £20,000  for  my  School — though  I  should  very  much 
like  to.  I  do  not  fear  but  what  I  can  get  all  I  want  at 
home,  therefore  I  do  not  come  as  a  beggar  for  my  own — 
but  I  do  come  to  ask  for  help  for  the  Royal  Normal 
College.  It  is  a  model  College,  as  I  have  said  before  to 
the  boys  and  girls  at  home,  it  is  the  beacon  light  to  the 
world.  Now  you  will  see  that,  if  Canada  can  contribute 
forty  thousand  dollars,  or  £8,000,  the  people  of  this 
Metropolis  can  contribute  £15,000.  The  College  is  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  best.  Dr.  Campbell  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  skilled  teachers  of  the  Blind, 
and  I  hope  that  the  funds  will  be  found  to  place  him  in 
such  a  position  that  he  will  be  entirely  free  from  all 
anxiety  in  regard  to  funds.  I  am  truly  thankful  for  this 
opportunity  of  speaking,  because  I  do  it  from  my  heart. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  while  a  party  of  the  Stu- 
dents were  giving  musical  and  gymnastic  performances 
at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Glasgow,  the  following 
letter  from  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee appeared  in  the  Glasgotu  Herald  : — 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Glasgoiv  Herald.) 

Sir, — Many  who  were  among  the  crowded  audiences  Sir  t  Stiriing_ 
which  last  week  witnessed  the  performances  of  the  blind  Maxwell, 

MP 

students  at  the  Exhibition,  may  like  to  hear  something  of 
the  College  at  Norwood  from  which  they  hail.  It  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Britain. 

Nothing  seems  more  hopeless  than  the  task  of  enabling 
a  blind  child  to  make  its  own  way  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
task  which  our  forebears  never  attempted.    Their  blind 
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children  grew  up  objects  for  charity,  repaying  something, 
perhaps  with  harp  or  song  or  story,  but  always  dependent 
on  the  kindness  and  forbearance  of  other  people. 

The  College  turns  out  independent  men  and  women, 
quite  fit  to  compete  with  other  people  in  a  profession — 
that  of  music — of  which  they  are  thoroughly  masters. 
The  pupils  find  employment  because  it  pays  people  to 
employ  them. 

The  Concert  Hall  at  the  Exhibition  is  witness  to  their 
proficiency  in  music.  How  does  a  blind  man  learn  a  piece 
for  the  piano  ?  This  question  was  asked  by  many  as  they 
left  the  hall.  He  reads  at  sight,  or  rather  at  touch — one 
hand  at  a  time.  He  follows  the  embossed  score,  and 
reads  the  music  with  one  hand  while  he  plays  with  the 
other.  The  writer  has  witnessed  surprising  instances  of 
rapid  reading  and  accurate  memory.  He  happened  to  be 
present  on  one  occasion  when  Dr.  Campbell  distributed 
the  parts  of  a  new  chant  to  his  choir.  The  sheets  on 
which  it  was  written  had  hardly  been  put  into  their 
hands  when  the  signal  was  given  to  stand  up,  and  every 
voice,  guided  by  the  hand,  sang  its  proper  part  with  the 
utmost  precision  and  confidence.  On  another  occasion, 
some  of  the  pupils  were  present  at  a  private  concert  at 
which  the  accompanist  failed  to  turn  up.  One  of  the 
young  ladies  volunteered  to  play  the  accompaniment,  but 
it  was  written  on  an  ordinary  sheet  of  music,  and  of 
course  she  could  not  read  it.  While  another  song  was 
being  sung,  she  retired  to  another  room  (where  there  was 
no  piano)  with  a  friend  to  tell  her  the  notes.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  returned,  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  played 
the  accompaniment  by  heart,  and  admirably  well. 

There  are  150  students  at  Norwood,  and  they  do  not  all 
turn  out  musicians.  Dr.  Campbell  watches  every  pupil, 
and  adapts  his  training  to  the  occupation  which  suits  him 
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best — organist,  choirmaster,  concert-player,  pianoforte 
tuner — each  according  to  his  talent.  The  occupation  of 
pianoforte  tuner  employs  many.  More  than  one  large 
firm  of  piano  makers  prefer  the  well-trained  blind  tuners 
to  any  others. 

Quite  as  essential  as  this  special  training  is  the  method 
by  which  the  independence,  ingenuity,  and  health  of  the 
pupils  is  developed  ;  the  carpentering,  needlework,  model- 
ling, swimming,  and  skating,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  work  of  the  gymnasium.  On  long  cycles,  built  to 
carry  twelve,  with  one  seeing  man  to  steer,  the  students 
think  nothing  of  a  run  of  100  miles  on  a  holiday.  Their 
gymnastic  feats  we  saw  for  ourselves  last  week  at  the 
Exhibition. 

But  no  description  will  give  a  true  idea  of  the  activity 
and  complexity  of  this  remarkable  Instituion.  Of  its 
results  it  is  enough  to  say  that  89  per  cent,  of  the 
certificated  pupils  were  last  year  earning  their  living. 
Many  of  them  were  supporting  aged  parents.  Their 
earnings  for  the  year  amounted  to  more  than  £27,000. 
Everyone  who  cares  to  see  the  ingenious  application  of 
an  elaborate  system  to  a  practical  end,  ought  to  visit  the 
College  at  Norwood.  One  of  the  visitor's  surprises  will 
be  to  find  that  Dr.  Campbell  himself  has  been  totally 
blind  since  he  was  three  years  old — a  splendid  example  of 
what  he  teaches. 

Lastly  we  quote  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  F.  C. 
Van  Duzer : — 

As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  College,  Letter  from 
I  can  truthfully  and  honestly  say  that  the  strides  which  £  c  v*n 

d  Duzer,  Esq 

have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  training  of  the  Blind, 
and  the  splendid  results  which  have  been  achieved,  must 
bring  home  to  us  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
terrible  handicap  suffered  by  those  who  are  without  sight, 
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still  tliey  are  capable  of  making  a  position  for  themselves, 
in  the  world,  if  they  are  only  given  a  chance. 

If  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  at  Norwood  were 
only  an  experiment,  I  should  hesitate  to  so  strongly  bring 
it  to  your  notice ;  but  it  is  not  an  experiment,  it  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  everyone  who  visits  the  College 
must  realise  the  great  and  noble  work  that  is  being 
achieved.  I  think  the  words  of  His  Grace  the  late  Duke 
of  Westminster  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  everyone  of  us, 
whether  we  are  able  to  do  much  or  little,  viz  :  "  Possess- 
ing God's  greatest  blessing — sight,  may  I  ask  you  to 
remember  the  sightless  ?  " 


REGULATIONS    FOR   VISITING    THE   COLLEGE. 

Subscribers  and  friends  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  College  can  do  so  on 
application  to  the  Principal.  Special  Visitors'  Day,  first  Thursday 
afternoon  in  each  month,  except  during  January,  August,  September,  and 
October.  Visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  various 
departments  from  3.15  p.m. 

Parents  or  friends  can  visit  the  pupils  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
November,  February,  April,  and  June,  between  3  and  5  p.m.  If,  for  any 
special  reason,  parents  wish  to  see  their  children  at  other  times,  they 
should  write  to  the  Principal  for  an  appointment.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not 
expected  that  more  than  two  friends  will  visit  any  pupil  on  the  same 
afternoon.  When  visiting  the  College,  parents  are  earnestly  requested 
not  to  bring  young  children  with  them.  Friends  cannot  visit  the  pupils  on 
Sunday ;  this  rule  is  strictly  enforced.  Parents  are  specially  requested  not  to 
bring  or  send  sweets  or  eatables  to  the  children.  If  the  children  go  out 
with  their  parents  they  must  not  undertake  commissions  for  other  pupils. 

The  College  is  situated  at  Upper  Norwood.  The  principal  entrance  is 
in  Westow  Street.  An  Outline  Map,  showing  the  position  of  the  College 
and  of  the  different  Railway  Stations  in  the  neighbourhood,  will  be  found 
on  the  next  page. 

The  Principal  can  be  seen  on  business  on  Fridays  from  11.30  a.m.  to 
1  p.m  ,  and  4  to  6  p.m.,  otherwise  by  appointment. 


INFORMATION  FOR  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS 

Annual  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Legacies  are  earnestly  requested,  and 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer  or  by  the  Principal,  at  the 
College. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  crossed,  and  may  be  drawn  in  favour 
of  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge,  Hon.  Treasurer,  or  the  Principal, 
F.  J.  Campbell.  Esq.t  LL.D.,  "  Windermere,"  Church  Road,  Upper  Norwood, 
S.E. 

The  Principal  will  be  happy  to  furnish  any  further  information,  and  to 
forward  copies  of  reports  and  various  papers  to  all  who  may  be  willing  to 
assist  in  bringing  the  claims  of  the  College  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 


FORM    OF    BEQUEST. 

I  bequeath  to  the  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AND 
ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND,  at  Upper 
Norwood,  for  the  general  purposes  of  that  Institution,  the 
sum  of  ,  free  of  legacy  duty,  and 

the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  or  one  of  the  Treasurers  for  the 
time  being  of  that  Institution,  shall  be  a  good  discharge  for 
such  legacy. 

N.B. — Any  property  may  now  be  given  by  Will  for  charitable  purposes. 

The  Will  or  Codicil  must  be  signed  by  the  Testator  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses,  who  must  subscribe  their  names  in  his  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other. 


OUTLINE    MAP 

Showing  the  Position  of  the  College  at  Upper  Norwood,  and  of  the  Railway 
Stations  in  the  Neighbourhood. 
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THE  PUBLIC  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO  VISIT  THE  COLLEGE. 


Regulations  for   Visitors  will  be  found  on  the  3rd  page  of  the    Cover 
of  this  Report. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  OF  PAST  STUDENTS. 


I  have  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  same  place,  and  all  your 
old  pupils  seem  to  have  the  gift  of  just  freezing  to  a  place  when  they 
get  it.  I  have  tried  many  ways  of  getting  about  the  country,  tandem 
tricycle,  donkey  cart,  and'  pony  chaise,  and  I  find  the  last  the  best,  but 
for  "the  benefit"  of  those  pupils  who  go  to  a  country  place,  I  would  say. 
don't  give  much  oats  to  the  horse.  Many  years  ago  the  choirs  of  all 
this  district  formed  a  Church  Choral  Union,  and  were  trained  and  con- 
ducted by  anybody  who  could  sol-fa  a  little,  but  by  a  lot  of  persuasion 
I  got  all  "the  "Choirs  around  here  to  form  a  little  Union  of  their  own, 
so  that  I  get  an  innings  as  well  and  we  are  all  pleased. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  village  post  office  went  begging  at  £5  a  year 
and  I  took  pity  on  it.  I  have  since  had  the  M.O.  and  Savings'  Bank 
added,  and  also  the  Telegraph ;  the  wires  and  poles  had  to  be  put  up  for 
four  miles.  Instead  of  £5  a  year  it  is  now  £"30,  and  of  course  of  much  more 
service  to  the  public.  Besides,  I  have  done  a  good  deal  in  the  sale  of 
instruments.  It  took  me  years  to  get  into  it,  and  I  think  a  little  advice 
to  pupils  leaving  the  College  would  be  of  great  service.  I  disposed  of  an 
Edison  Bell  Phonograph  and  Hill  Violin  to-day ;  it  may  not  be  much 
at  the  time,  but  it  accumulates.  I  should  be  sorry  for  you  to  think  that 
I  have  been  dreaming  only  of  myself  all  these  years,  for  I  have  given  my 
services  from  the  beginning  to  all  sorts  of  charitable  objects. 

I  have  one  receipt  here  for  £1 1  which  I  sent  to  a  Colliery  Explosion 
Fund,  another  for  £5  to  Churchyard  Gates,  etc.,  etc. 

Samuel  Allen. 


Though  on  leaving  I  started  with  but  little  prospect  of  success,  my 
business  (first  as  a  tuner  and  later  as  a  dealer)  has  steadily  increased,  until 
to-day  instead  of  being  a  burden  on  society,  I  have  those  dependent  on 
myself,  for  whom  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  provide. 

May  I  add  the  great  example  of  your  own  life  must  ever  inspire  in  us 
a  determination  to  overcome  all  obstacles  ?  It  is  to  this  we  owe  more 
than  is  easily  expressed,  and  what  we  most  desire,  is  that  you  may  long 
be  spared  to  carry  on  the  good  work  in  which  for  so  many  years  you  have 
now  been  actively  engaged. 

Lancelot  H.  Ashford  (G.S.). 


Regarding  myself,  there  is  little  to  communicate.     I  still  retain  my  old 
situation,  and  work  goes  on  in  a  steady  routine. 

Herbert  Ashford  (G.S.). 

A  2 


I  am  pleased  to  say  my  work  is  steadily  increasing.  I  get  a  few  fresh 
pianos  to  tune  every  year.  I  still  hold  the  appointment  as  Organist  at 
South  Wigston,  and  give  satisfaction  to  my  Vicar  and  Churchwardens. 
I  also  hold  the  appointment  of  Tuner  under  the  Leicester  County 
Council  Education  Committee  for  the  Wigston  Council  Schools. 

A.  Abbott  (G.S.). 


We  wish  you  all  health  and  happiness  in  the  New  Year,  and  thank 
you  for  the  documents  you  sent ;  we  are  both  pleased  with  them.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  of  expressing  my  thankful- 
ness to  you  for  the  many  benefits  I  have  received  during  my  training  at 
the  College.  It  is  gratifying  to  feel  that  owing  to  that  training,  one  has 
become  qualified  under  undoubted  disadvantages  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  my  earnings  during  the  past  year 
from  tunings  alone  were  ,£"169,  a  slight  increase  on  last  year. 

James  Baxter  (G.S.). 


It  is  with  much  pleasure  and  deep  gratitude  I  recall  my  first  meeting 
with  you  at  the  College.  At  that  time  I  had  been  without  sight  two 
years  ;  my  people  had  failed  in  business,  and  were  quite  unable  to  give 
me  the  special  consideration  my  case  required,  and  which  they  longed  to 
afford ;  it  was  just  the  time  when  I  most  needed  the  help  of  a  kindly 
hand,  and  that  hand,  Sir,  you  extended  to  me  in  a  way  I  shall  never 
forget.  Though  your  kind  interest  and  influence,  Dr.  Armitage  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  excellent  training  so  long 
maintained  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  training  which  has  served 
me  well  in  my  work.  For  more  than  twenty-two  years  I  have  been 
working  as  a  missonary  to  the  blind  of  East  London,  in  connection  with 
the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  where  my  labours  have  been  owned 
and  blessed  of  God.  Our  work  is  religious,  educational  and  social ;  and 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  good  all-round  education  is  necessary  for 
such  a  position  as  that  which  was  open  to  me  in  this  direction.  When  I 
began  seriously  to  think  of  entering  upon  this  work  and  duly  measured 
my  qualifications,  it  rather  weighed  upon  me  that  a  man  specially  trained 
could  alone  be  suitable  for  such  a  calling.  But,  being  sure  in  my  heart, 
that  the  call  was  of  God,  and  relying  on  the  judgment  of  those  who  had 
asked  me  to  undertake  the  work,  I  got  into  harness,  and  was  speedily 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  training  I  had  received  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  was  exactly  suited  to  my  requirements.  Our  work  is  a 
matter  of  quiet,  steady  plodding ;  there  is  not  much  noise,  not  much 
show,  but  I  believe  we  are  doing  a  great  work  for  God  and  for 
humanity.  Our  Society,  as  you  know,  cannot  give  large  salaries,  but  it 
gives  large  opportunities  for  service,  and  in  this  I  find  my  happiness, 
being  often  tired  in  the  work,  but  never  of  it.  I  feel  profoundly 
thankful  to  have  had  the  privilege  and  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the 
busy  Norwood  Hive,  and  of  being  under  your  kind  and  helpful 
leadership,*and  would  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  you 
and  every  member  of  your  devoted  staff  of  helpers,  who  were  the  means 
of  imparting  to  me  anything  that  has  helped  in  my  life's  work  among 
my  fellow  sufferers  in  this  great  city ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  your 
declining  years  may  be  full  of  light  and  joy,  and  that  you  may  hereafter 
reap  a  full  and  rich  reward. 

C.  T.  Bloomfield  (G.S.). 


s 

It  is  only  my  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  to  yourself  and  all  concerned  in 
"the  welfare  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  which  induces  me  to  write  this 
letter.  I  left  Norwood  in  i8gi,  and  within  a  few  months  was  appointed 
Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  Lindsay  Congregational  Church. 

Eighteen  months  later,  March  1893,  I  obtained  the  more  lucrative 
appointment  to  Wallacetown  Parish  Church,  which  I  still  hold.  During 
all  that  time  I  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  public  patronage  as  teacher 
and  tuner  ;  and  although,  since  my  father's  death,  which  occurred  last 
\ear,  my  financial  responsibilities  have  been  very  much  increased,  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  I  have  been  able  to  meet  them  to  the  full.  I  enclose 
a  copy  of  the  fetter  which  my  clergyman  has  kindly  written  with  reference 
to  my  efficiency  as  his  organist. 

J.  S.  Brand. 


Wallacetown  Manse,  Maryfield,  Dundee. 

It  affords  me  considerable  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  excellent  musical 
qualifications  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Brand. 

For  fourteen  years  he  has  acted  as  Organist  and  Choirmaster  at 
Wallacetown,  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  Since 
my  appointment  as  Minister  of  the  Parish  I  have  had  every  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  quality  of  his  work,  both  as  Organist  and  Choirmaster, 
and  sum  up  shortly,  as  follows  : — 

(1).  As  Organist,  the  excellence  of  taste  and  masterful  touch  displayed 
indicate  marked  ability  and  personality  only  found  in  a  true  musician. 

(2).  As  a  conductor,  I  have  from  time  to  time  been  struck  by  the  keen 
and  ready  criticism  of  weaknesses  displayed  in  the  performers,  showing 
distinct  ability  in  harmony  and  euphony  ;  yet  never  once  have  I  seen  an 
instance  of  irritability  that  too  often  creates  dispeace  in  voluntary 
choirs. 

(3).  As  a  teacher,  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  performances,  he 
produces  results  that  clearly  indicate  care  and  patience  in  endeavouring 
to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  the  pupil ;  altogether,  it  can  be  confidentlv 
stated  that  he  is  a  success  in  his  profession. 

(4).  As  a  man,  his  genial  nature,  readiness  to  oblige,  and  aptitude  to 
suit  himself  to  all  circumstances,  give  him  great  influence  over  the  choir 
he  conducts,  and  commands  for  him  the  respect  due  to  a  conductor  and 
leader. 

J.  M.  McLuckie,  Minister  of  Wallacetown. 


My  business  has  increased  considerably.  I  rented  a  room  in  the  house 
next  to  our  own  show-room,  and  am  keeping  the  room  in  our  own  house 
for  second-hand  instruments  and  repairs.  I  find  that  the  early  rising 
while  at  the  College  now  stands  me  in  good  stead,  as  when  I  have  an  old 
instrument  in  for  repair  I  get  up  at  six,  and  thus  get  an  hour  or  two 
before  starting  my  regular  work. 

James  Boxe. 


It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  have  not  answered  your  letter  before,  but 
having  been  away  for  some  time,  I  received  it  only  a  short  time  ago. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  benefits  which  I 
•obtained  during  my  course  of  training  at  the  College. 

I  have  held  my  present  situation  as  Pianoforte  Tuner  in  this  town  for 
three  years,  and  have  earned  on  an  average  £2  per  week,  which  I  hope  to 
increase  very  shortly. 


I  have  now  left  the  College  sixteen  years,  after  gaining  mv  certificate, 
and  have  earned  my  living  chiefly  by  pianoforte  tuning.  You  wish  to 
know  my  difficulties,  and  in  reply,  I  say,  that  the  chief  one  has  been  that 
of  getting  fresh  customers.  1  have  made  more  progress  in  this  respect  by 
my  customers  recommending  me  than  in  any  other  way,  and  advertising 
on  a  small  scale,  in  my  experience,  has  been  mere  waste  of  monev.  Al- 
though you,  Sir,  and  others,  have  always  done  their  utmost  to  influence 
the  public  to  employ  us,  there  is  yet  a  lot  of  prejudice  for  us  to  live 
down.  I  have  found  the  training  I  received  at  the  College  all  sufficient, 
both  for  the  requirements  of  my  work,  and' in  fitting  me  to  go  unattended 
to  that  work  no  matter  how  great  the  distance  mav  be.  But  in 
spite  of  difficulties,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  am  now  buying  my  own 
house,  and  my  chief  ambition  is  to  become  a  dealer  in  high-class  pianos. 
Trusting,  dear  Sir,  that  your  health  may  be  spared  for  many  years  to 
carrv  on  the  work  of  the  College. 

H.  Buddex  (G.S.) 


It  will  be  six  years  next  July  since  I  left  the  College.  I  cannot 
complain  in  any  way  about  my  progress.  Since  the  first  year  I  have  been 
self  supporting.  I  work  a  very  big  district  which  necessitates  me  being 
from  home  for  several  weeks,  and  of  course  this  makes  my  expenses  very 
heavy,  what  with  travelling  and  lodgings.  My  work  is  steadily  on  the 
increase,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  I  have  got  it  all  through  recommendation. 

R.  A.  Birkbeck  (G.S.). 


I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  my  business  was  not  as  good  last  year  ;  in 
fact,  it  was  the  worst  for  the  last  five  years,  but  if  there  is  any  consolation 
in  it,  the  music  trade  was  unusually  bad  in  this  district  last  year.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  hear  of  the  success  of  so  many  of  your  pupils  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists  examination,  and  I  should  like  to  thank  you  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  for  your  kindness  to  my  son  when  he  visited  the  College 
in  January.  He  was  delighted  with  all  he  saw  and  heard,  and  no  doubt 
you  are  aware  that  he  was  successful  in  obtaining  his  diploma  as 
Associate  of  the  College  of  Organists,  and  such  a  result  with  one  so 
young  (just  turned  17)  was  a  great  delight  to  my  wife  and  self. 

A.  Baynon. 


It  is  now  more  than  eighteen  years  ago  since  I  left  the  Royal  Normal 
College.  The  first  twelve  years  I  spent  in  the  same  situation  as  tuner' 
and  repairer  at  30s.  per  week  wages. 

Since  then  I  have  been  working  on  my  own  account,  and  have  now  a 
very  fair  connection  extending  over  this  and  the  two  adjacent  counties. 

Owing  to  indifferent  health  I  am  obliged  to  lose  a  good  deal  of  time, 
and  my  nett  income  for  the  last  five  years  has  averaged  about  £j$ 
a-year. 

A.  Booth  (G.S). 


I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  training  I  received  at  the 
College  has  successfully  equipped  me  with  the  means  of  earning  my  own 
living. 

W.  Clay  (G.S.). 


I  need  hardly  mention  that  the  general  state  of  the  town,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  employment  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  has  affected  my  work  to  no 
small  degree;  but  as  ycu  are  anxious  for  a  complete  report,  1  should  like 
to  say  that  mv  average  income  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  per  annum, 
and  I  have  found  recommendation  one  of  the  best  advertisements. 

W.  E.  Chappell  (G.S.). 


Since  leaving  the  College  in  1898,  I  have  been  successful  as  a  pianoforte 
tuner  and  teacher  of  music.  For  the  first  three  years  I  was  employed  as  a 
tuner  by  one  of  our  largest  import  houses,  and  left  them  on  my  own 
account.  My  connection  is  annually  increasing,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  at 
some  earlv  earlv  date  to  consult  you  on  a  matter  which  I  hope  will 
considerably  augment  my  income. 

Duncan  M.  Cox  (G.S.). 


I  have  never  been  through  London  once  since  leaving  the  College,  but 
I  am  always  glad  to  hear  of  its  welfare.  You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  I  have  an  organ  appointment  in  Glasgow,  and  am  doing  fairly  well 
as  a  teacher  and  tuner. 

W.  J.  Dowdixg. 


With  regard  to  what  I  am  doing  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to 
commence  and  where  to  finish,  were  I  with  you  I  could  give  you  a  decent 
account  of  my  doings  ;  however,  I  will  endeavour  to  tell  you.  Eighteen 
months  previous  to  these  last  six  I  did  not  do  so  well,  either  in  teaching  or 
tuning,  owing  to  bad  trade,  but  now  things  have  brightened  up  again 
and  I  am  doing  fairly  well.  At  the  present  time  I  have  eighteen  piano 
pupils,  two  violin  pupils,  three  for  singing  and  one  for  tuning  ;  I  have 
had  a  fair  amount  of  tuning  this  last  six  months  ;  I  earn  anywhere  from 
30s.  to  £3  a-week.  Before  I  became  busy  I  used  to  think  nothing  of 
getting  up  at  six  in  the  morning  and  practising  till  ten  at  night,  barring 
my  meals  and  a  short  walk ;  of  course,  now  my  practice  is  very  irregular. 
Mr.  Hartvigson's  teaching  has  been  everything  to  me,  and  he  holds  a  very 
high  position  in  my  esteem  ;  I  am  always  pleased  when  I  hear  of  any 
honour  bestowed  upon  him  ;  he  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  :  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  find  a  more  painstaking"  teacher  than  he 
is,  and  I  only  regret  that  I  am  not  one  of  his  pupils. 


You  ask  me  to  write  all  my  experiences.  I  am  afraid  they  are  of  so 
commonplace  a  nature  they  would  be  rather  devoid  of  interest.  However 
I  will  give  particulars  since"  I  left  the  College.  A  few  months  after  gaining 
my  certificate  I  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  situation  as  indoor  tuner 
with  Messrs.  Holder  at  Hull,  in  whose  service  I  remained  during  two 
years.  Subsequently,  acting  on  the  advice  of  my  friends,  I  established 
myself  here  in  business,  and  have  in  three  years  worked  up  a  very  good 
tuning  connection.  This  district  was  entirely  new  to  me,  and 'I  have 
procured  my  business  through  mere  perseverance  and  the  kind  recom- 
mendations of  customers.  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  all  your  past  kindness  to  me,  for  I  feel 
sure  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  "excellent  training  received  at  the 
College,  and  also  your  kind  arrangement  at  Messrs.  Broadwoods,  1  should 
not  now  be  in  the  position  I  hold.  I  am  always  proud  to  be  able  to  tell 
my  friends  and  customers  that  I  was  once  a  pupil  of  the  Roval  Normal 
College. 

H.  Doggett  (G.SX 


I  was  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  eight  years,  from  the  age  of 
thirteen  to  twenty-one.  During  that  time,  besides  the  school  course,  I 
learned  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  which  enabled  me  to  be  self- 
sustaining.  I  am  now  in  a  good  position  at  Harrogate,  and  am  able  to 
take  my  place  in  the  community  as  a  British  workman,  thanks  to  the 
Royal  Normal  College.  I  may  say  that  I  tune  about  1,000  pianos 
a-year. 

C.  Dean  (G.S.). 

My  nephew  (Albert  T.  Green,  G.S.)  has  asked  me  to  thank  vou  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  for  your  Christmas  letter  and  good  wishes  for  the  New 
Year.  He  has  no  change  of  any  kind  to  report ;  he  is  still  going  on  very 
comfortably  with  Mr.  Firth,  and  gives  satisfaction  to  all  his  customers. 
We  are  thankful  he  has  done  so  well  since  he  left  the  College  in  1892,  all 
of  which  he  owes  to  the  good  training  he  received  when  under  your  care. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Harry  E.  Dow. 


I  have  pleasure  in  acquainting  you  of  my  continued  success  since 
leaving  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

Since  that  time  I  have  held  the  position  of  Teacher  at  the  Blind  School 
in  this  town,  and  I  am  now  gratified  to  know  that  the  Authorities  are 
satisfied  and  fully  appreciate  the  work  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
children. 

Typewriting  has  filled  a  fair  share  of  my  leisure  hours,  and  has  proved 
a  very  remunerative  business. 

John  R.  Emblem. 


Things  continue  very  much  with  us  as  they  were  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  I  wrote  you  last,  giving  some  particulars  of  our  business  ;  I  do 
not  feel  there  is  anything  I  can  say  further.  We  have  had  no  new 
striking  experience,  and  business  moves  on  very  much  as  it  did  at 
that  time. 

J.  Ewing. 


It  is  now  some  twenty-five  years  since  we  began  business  in  Glasgow. 
Being  imbued,  to  some  extent,  with  the  spirit  of  caution  usually  credited 
to  our  countrymen,  we  were  content  to  conduct  our  operations  at  first  on 
a  comparatively  limited  scale. 

Our  dwelling-house  was  the  business  head-quarters,  and  our  efforts 
from  thence  were  mainly  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  sound  tuning 
connection. 

We  have  here  to  acknowledge  the  very  valuable  assistance  extended  to 
us  at  this  point  of  our  career,  and  since,  by  those  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  our  class  resident  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland.  The 
passage  of  time  has  thinned  their  numbers,  but  we  look  back  with 
gratitude  on  the  encouragement  we  then  received — an  encouragement 
doubly  grateful— as  we  were  the  first  two  students  of  the  College  to 
begin  business  in  Glasgow,  and  the  success  of  the  venture  was 
problematical. 

We  had,  however,  not  been  long  at  work  when  we  perceived  that 
steady  and  persistent  effort  along  the  lines  laid  down  would  remove 
success  from  the  region  of  doubt.  Soon  the  necessity  of  opening  a  shop 
became  apparent,  and,  as   our  business  proved  steadily  progressive,  a 


removal  to  a  larger  one  became  imperative,  until  now  we  occupy 
premises  consisting  of  three  flats  in  one  of  Glasgow's  best  business 
thoroughfares,  and  point  with  pardonable  pride  to  the  Royal  Arms  over 
our  doorway,  indicative  of  the  fact  that  your  two  old  students  are 
music-sellers  to  His  Majesty  the  King.  Our  employees  number  twenty- 
five,  embracing  the  usual  staff  for  the  conduct  of  a  piano,  organ,  and 
sheet-music  business. 

Two  of  our  tuners  were  former  students  of  the  College,  Messrs.  McDonald 
and  Fairchild.  A  few  years  ago,  we  ran  for  three  seasons  an  interesting 
series  of  Saturday  Afternoon  Concerts  in  Glasgow's  largest  hall,  a  build- 
ing capable  of  seating  4,000  persons.  The  admission  charged  was  from 
one  penny  to  sixpence.  The  very  low  admission  precluded  all  possibility 
of  running  the  concerts  as  a  profitable  financial  speculation,  but  we  got 
out  of  them  a  valuable  advertisement. 

The  Corporation,  on  our  retiring  from  the  field,  took  up  the  concerts, 
and  are  now  running  them  very  largely  on  the  lines  inaugurated  by  us. 

At  the  late  Glasgow  Exhibition  we  had  an  attractive  exhibit,  and  hope 
to  reap  considerable  benefit  therefrom. 

We  remain,  dear  Dr.  Campbell,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Ewing  &  McIntosh. 


As  I  have  only  been  away  from  the  College  eighteen  months,  my 
•experience  is  really  very  small.  However,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I 
have  made  a  very  good  start  with  connection  work,  and  find  that  the 
number  of  my  pianofortes  for  tuning  is  steadily  increasing. 

R.  Firth  (G.S.). 


I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  a  fairly  good  business 
connection,  and  do  fairly  well  as  a  piano  and  organ  dealer,  which  enables 
me  to  give  employment  to  several  others  beside  myself.  I  found  it  rather 
uphill  work  at  first,  owing  to  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  the  blind 
as  a  class  being  able  to  fill  an  entirely  independent  position  ;  that  feeling, 
however,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  gradually  disappearing,  and  I  have  proved 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  more  efficiently  a  blind  person  can  do  his  work 
the  better  are  his  chances  of  success.  I  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the 
most  careful  training  I  got  in  tuning  and  other  branches  whilst  a  pupil 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

J.  T.  Forbes. 


My  work  continues  to  be  much  the  same  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
mostly  among  the  adults,  sometimes  it  seems  as  though  there  is  no 
progress,  but  I  hope  we  are  doing  good  in  a  quiet  way  and  I  believe 
our  visits  are  appreciated. 

R.  Gatley  {G.S.). 


Since  I  have  been  in  this  Colony  I  have  never  allowed  the  grass  to  grow 
under  my  feet,  but  now  I  have  to  be  still  more  active  if  that  is  possible, 
for  I  have  to  contend  with  keen  competition  from  a  young  African  who 
was  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  some  time.  Practically  he  has  the  whole 
of  the  Dutch  congregation  as  he  is  their  organist.  In  spite  of  this  I  have 
no  intention  of  taking  a  back  seat.  My  examination  results  have  been 
most  encouraging  this  year.  My  blind  pupils  have  gained  two  certificates 
for  harmony,  also  one  "higher  and  three  intermediate  for  the  organ  ;  one 
lower,  one  higher  and  three  advanced    for  the  piano,  also  two  sighted 


pupils  passed  the  lower  and  one  the  advanced.  About  six  months  ago  I 
gave  a  pupils'  concert,  the  leading  feature  of  which  was  the  performance 
by  the  Worcester  Glee  Singers.  I  heard  afterwards  that  this  was  my  most 
successful  effort.  In  November  we  gave  a  school  concert  in  which  the 
Glee  Singers  again  assisted. 

We  have  made  several  improvements  in  our  house  which  will  increase 
its  future  value  as  well  as  its  present  comfort.  My  wife's  work  among 
the  blind  girls  met  with  substantial  recognition  at  the  recent  Exhibition  ; 
the  girls  obtained  nine  prizes  and  thirteen  diplomas.  We  hope  to  be  in 
England  some  time  next  year. 

Mr.  Kruger  speaks  warmly  of  your  kindness  to  him  during  his  visit 
in  England. 

H.  Greenwood  (G.S.). 

It  is  now  three  and  a  half  years  since  I  left  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
and  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  hasten  to  give  you  a  brief  sketch 
of  my  career  since  that  time.  When  I  first  took  up  the  duties  of  Organist 
and  Choirmaster  at  the  Rutherford  U.  F.  Church,  my  salary  started  at  £40, 
but  before  I  had  been  there  three  months,  it  was  raised  to  £50.  Quite 
recently,  it  has  again  been  raised  to  £60.  My  teaching  and  tuning 
connection  has  gradually  increased  until  I  am  now  able  to  make  some- 
thing like  £120  to  ,£"130  per  annum.  I  have  also  received  favourable 
recognition  from  the  Civic  authorities,  and  have  been  privileged  to  plav 
on  the  largest  organs  in  the  City,  including  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  the 
Art  Galleries  (which,  by  the  way,  is  the  instrument  used  for  the 
Exhibition  of  1901),  and  others,  besides  some  of  those  in  the  halls  around 
Glasgow.  In  the  East  End  Exhibition  commencing  December,  1903, 
I  had  three  engagements,  each  engagement  consisting  of  three  davs, 
and  this  before  I  had  been  in  Glasgow  three  months. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  acknowlege  my  great 
debt  to  the  College,  which  has  done  so  much  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  blind,  and  it  is  with  the  deepest  sincerity  that  I  wish  this  Institution 
every  success  in  all  its  undertakings. 

Thomas  C.  Gregory  (G.S.). 


I  received  your  paper  and  letter  and  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Christmas  Festival  came  off  so  well.  In  regard  to  my  work  I  am  doing 
fairly  well.  I  am  expecting  to  get  the  school  pianos  to  do  in  the 
district  here.  The  gentleman  of  this  district  sent  me  w-ord  to  sav,  that 
if  I  could  fall  in  with  the  same  terms  as  the  man  who  did  them  before, 
I  could  have  them.     I  am  going  to  write  this  week. 

W.    GOLIGHTLY    (G.S.). 

I  have  been  very  fortunate,  so  far  I  have  held  two  situations  since  I 
came  to  Belfast,  and  now  I  have,  the  largest  Church  in  Belfast.  I  train  a 
choir  of  boys  numbering  about  forty,  also  a  gentlemen's  choir  numbering 
twenty,  and  I  teach  them  the  most  difficult  music.  And  our  Bishop  says 
my  choir  is  the  best  in  town  and  brings  the  other  Clergy  to  hear  it. 
I  have  also  a  choral  class  which  I  train  to  sing  part-songs  and  madrigals. 
I  will  be  getting  a  concert  up  with  them  in  the  next  month.  I  have  also 
a  fairly  good  teaching  connection,  and  the  people  here  believe  in  me 
thoroughly,  as  whatever  work  I  do  I  take  great  pains  with  it. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  say,  it  is  this — That  a  blind  man 
requires  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  a  seeing  man  before  any  one  will 
believe  in  him.      Thev  are   like  "unbelieving  Thomas"    thev  will  not 


believe  until  they  see  for  themselves — I  mean  the  majority  of  people  and 
they  would  give  a  situation  to  a  seeing  man  twice  over — who  could  not 
do  the  work  half  as  well.  However  if  the  blind  persevere  and  study  well, 
and  keep  sober  and  honest  they  will  in  time  blot  out  all  these  prcjudict  s,  and 
each  one  will  not  alone  help  himself,  but  he  will  help  all  those  who 
come  after  him  in  the  future,  as  I  think  the  blind  always  do  their  work 
well  and  more  conscientiously  I  think  I  have  done  a  little  in  paving  the 
way  for  them  here.  I  go  in  a  good  deal  for  composition  and  have  won 
fourteen  prizes  in  that  line.  I  have  also  been  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Societv  of  British  Composers  and  hope  in  time  to  have  all  my  works 
published.  There  is  one  great  difficulty  for  the  blind,  and  that  is  that 
thev  have  to  get  a  great  deal  of  their  music  read  to  them,  as  they  cannot 
get  all  in  Braille,  and  they  also  have  to  dictate  all  their  own  compositions 
to  some  one  to  transcribe.  It  is  a  great  drawback  as  it  takes  up  a  great 
deal  of  time.  I  am  prettv  fortunate  in  that  direction,  as  my  wife  reads 
and  writes  a  great  deal  of  music  for  me  and  helps  me  in  every  possible 
way  she  can.  I  would  advise  all  the  young  men  to  get  a  good  wife  if 
possible  as  she  will  help  them  through  all  their  difficulties. 

Carl  G.  Hardebeck. 


1  left  the  College  seventeen  vears  ago.  The  first  six  months  of  business 
were  hard  work  and  very  little  progress,  but  after  I  got  a  thorough  start 
I  made  headway  for  fourteen  years  without  going  back.  The  past  three 
years  have  not  been  as  good,  the  competition  being  so  very  keen  between 
"tuners,  and  other  people  who  know  almost  nothing  about  pianos  starting 
business  for  themselves.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  was  forced  to  leave  my 
premises  owing  to  an  alterat  on  in  property  which  compelled  me  to  take 
a  larger  shop  with  heavier  rent,  and  also  employ  a  young  lady  to  help  in 
the  shop  when  I  was  out  tuning.  Altogether  my  general  expenditure  has 
been  heavy  of  late.  I  am  not  only  self  supporting,  but  have  had  others 
to  suppost  as  well. 

I  may  sav  my  annual  income  after  clearing  all  expenses  has  never 
been  less  than  £200. 


I  have  held  my  present  position  as  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  the 
Wesleyan  Centenary  Church,  Boston,  for  three  years. 

Thirteen  months  ago  we  had  a  very  successful  performance  of  Bennett's 
"  Woman  of  Samaria  ;"  but  this  year  the  music  for  the  Choir  Anniversary 
was  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  including  Mendelssohn's  13th  Psalm. 

The  amount  of  my  teaching  fluctuates  considerably,  and  is  at  present 
in  a  very  depressed  state. 

I  have  come  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the  value  of  the  physical 
training  which  we  were  obliged  to  undergo.  I  certainly  did  work  when 
in  the  gymnasium,  but  was  seldom  there  except  when  I  had  to  be. 
Now  however,  I  am  thankful  that  this  training  was  insisted  upon.  To  it  I 
attribute  my  present  physical  condition,  which  is  decidedly  above  the 
average. 

I  wish  to  become  an  annual  subscriber  to  the  College  and  enclose  a 
postal  order  for  one  guinea.  I  am  also  enclosing  an  Anthem  which 
1  have  just  published. 

G.  D.  Haller  (G.S.). 
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It  is  now  twenty-one  years  since  I  left  the  Royal  Normal  College,  and 
during  this  period  my  time  has  been  given  to  the  Musical  Instrument- 
business  ;  you  will  remember  that  my  studies  were  principally  confined  to 
tuning,  construction  and  mechanism  of  the  pianoforte,  and  the  careful 
training  I  received  under  your  experts  gave  me  a  good  practical  know- 
ledge which  has  always  proved  most  valuable  in  my  business. 

In  commenting  upon  my  career  it  is  with  no  feeling  of  self -approbation 
but  with  a  sincere  desire  to  help  and  encourage  others,  and  to  add  further 
testimony  to  the  great  work  which  you  have  achieved  in  fitting  the  blind  for 
combat  with  the  world,  for  you  have  succeeded  to  a  marvellous  degree  in 
infusing  your  will  power  and  enthusiasm  into  the  pupils  who  have  been 
under  your  care. 

As  I  stated  it  is  twenty-one  years  since  I  made  my  real  start  in  life  by 
commencing  business  as  a  pianoforte  tuner,  but  my  ultimate  aim  and 
ambition  was  the  musical  instrument  trade  and  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  I  have  succeeded  beyond  anticipation. 

During  the  first  two  years  I  worked  up  a  very  satisfactory  tuning 
connection  and  then  opened  a  small  shop  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
with  a  stock  of  five  pianos  ;  finding  further  capital  necessary,  I  took  a 
partner,  who  supplied  me  with  the  necessary  capital,  while  leaving  me 
the  entire  working  of  the  business     he  taking  no  active  part  whatever. 

I  soon  found  it  desirable  to  open  out  in  the  centre  of  the  town  where 
we  are  now  showing  over  eighty  pianos,  including  the  Steinway, 
Bluthner,  Broadwood,  and  other  high-class  makes  (both  horizontals  and 
uprights)  and  with  energy,  and  extensive  advertising,  and  branches,  we 
have  business  connections  throughout  the  county,  and  also  further  afield 
as  you  may  see  from  the  enclosed  Booklet  entitled  "  What  others  say 
about  us." 

We  have  sold  over  3,000  Pianos  and  Organs,  and  our  total  sales  for  this 
year  ending  March  31st  amount  to  over  £6,000. 

Our  employees  embrace  the  usual  staff  of  a  music  business,  book-keepers, 
tuners,  shop  assistant  and  canvassers. 

I  have  been  sole  proprietor  of  the  business  for  more  than  ten  years,  and 
I  am  on  the  best  of  terms  with  my  late  partner,  who  has  watched  the 
development  of  the  business  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  attribute  my  success  solely  to 
training  which  I  received  at  the  College. 

J.  L.  Haworth,  (G.S.) 


I  left  the  College  nine  years  ago,  and  commenced  in  Manchester  to  work 
up  a  tuning  and  teaching  connection,  which  at  first  developed  very  slowly, 
but  with  perseverance,  gradually  gave  satisfaction. 

I  was  always  ambitious  to  open  a  Music  shop  and  when  my  earnings 
amounted  to  about  two  pounds  weekly  I  decided  to  launch  out  should  a 
chance  be  presented.  Two  years  and  a  half  ago  I  was  enabled  by  the  aid 
of  a  friend,  to  procure  the  capital  sufficient  to  start  a  business,  which  up 
to  the  present  has  been  satisfactory. 

The  tuition  I  received  at  the  College,  I  have  always  found  invaluable, 
and  I  wish  here  to  express  my  heartiest  thanks  to  you,  and  your  staff  who 
have  done  so  much  for  me. 

E.  HALL,  (G.S.) 
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I  have  little  or  nothing  to  add  to  my  former  letters — written  to  you  on 
mv  doings  since  I  left  the  College,  though  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
I  am  gradually  improving  my  position,  and  have  lived  in  comfort  for  many 
years.  It  seems  strange  to  think  it  is  only  three  months  short  of  thirty 
years  since  I  left  the  College,  and  that  reflection  seems  to  make  me  feel 
quite  a  veteran. 

Since  leaving  Norwood  in  1877,  I  have  followed  the  callings  of  teacher 
and  tuner  with  success  (I  hope  I  say  it  modestly),  and  the  credit  for  this 
is  entirely  due  to  the  College.  It  is  true  I  had  some  years'  musical 
education  before  I  came  under  your  influence,  but  I  know  only 
too  well,  as  I  explained  to  the  Commission  in  London,  that  I  could  never 
have  pushed  my  way  in  the  world  had  I  not  experienced  the  benefits 
of  the  all-round  excellent  teaching  of  yourself  and  gifted  staff  of 
professors. 

I  have  a  happy  and  comfortable  home,  and  I  should  add  that  my  wife 
has  managed  to  a  great  extent  the  music  shop  I  opened  here  nearly 
nineteen  years  ago,  so  that  although  the  scene  of  my  operations  is  a  small 
country  town  of  five  thousand  population,  the  outcome  of  your  education 
has  practically  been  that  I  find  myself  in  very  easy  circumstances.  I 
have  plenty  of  competitors  here,  and  from  Manchester  fifteen  miles  to  the 
North,  but  this  only  does  good  by  keeping  me  hard  at  work. 

John  Arthur  Holland. 


I  really  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  new  to  tell  you  about  myself 
or  my  work,  as  things  go  on  much  as  usual  with  me.  I  am  very  happy 
in  my  church  work.  1  have  a  very  large  choir,  or  rather  a  musical  associ- 
ation, as  it  is  called,  from  which  the  Sunday  choir  is  drawn.  Our  choir 
seats  will  not  hold  the  entire  association,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  take 
the  best  portion  to  form  the  choir. 

This  association  involves  the  getting  up  of  some  musical  work  every 
year.  Last  year,  we  did  the  English  version  of  Dvorak's  Stabat  Mater, 
wmich  had  not  long  been  out,  so  that  I  believe  we  were  the  first  to  do  this 
version.  Since  I  came  to  St.  George's,  we  have  done  the  Messiah,  Hymn 
of  Praise,  the  Prodigal  Son,  &c.  The  getting  up  of  these  works  takes  a 
good  deal  of  time,  as  I  always  accompany  on  the  organ  and  have  only 
once  had  a  conductor.  I  am  engaged  a  great  deal  in  giving  organ  recitals 
all  over  the  country,  which  is  work  I  greatly  enjoy.  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  teaching  so  that  altogether,  I  am  kept  hard  at  it.  I  had  an  offer  of  a 
tour  in  Canada  this  year,  but  did  not  accept  it  on  account  of  our  Church 
being  without  a  junior  minister,  but  I  hope  to  go  in  the  near  future.  I  am 
so  glad  to  find  that  you  are  sending  in  pupils  from  the  College  for  the 
various  musical  examinations.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  if,  say,  the 
Local  Centre  pieces  set  for  the  piano  each  year  could  be  printed  in 
Braille. 

Alfred  Hollins. 

Re  Mr.  Hollins'  Visit  to  Australia. 

"  England's  celebrated  blind  organist,  Mr.  Alfred  Hollins,  gave  his 
first  recital  at  the  Town-hall  on  Saturday  evening  before  an  audience 
which  completely  filled  the  great  auditorium.  The  choir  seats  were 
requisitioned,  and  many  people  had  to  be  content  with  standing 
throughout  the  whole  performance.  Lady  Northcote  was  present, 
and  also  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

"  It  was  a  curiously  interested,  as  well  as  a  most  warmly  appreciative 
gathering;  it  was  manifestly  satisfied  with  the  man  as  an  artist,  but 
it  was  also  intimately  concerned   in  the  artist's  manner  of   execution. 
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The  concert  organist  of  to-day  has  so  much  to  manipulate  in  the  host 
of  devices  on  the  modern  organ,  its  innumerable  tonal  combinations,- 
composition  knobs,  its  several  keyboards  ,  and  the  music  (often  scrawled 
with  needful  memoranda),  to  be  read,  that  one  pair  of  sharp  eyes 
scarcely  suffices  the  most  experienced  player. 

"  On  Saturday  there  was  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a  totallv  blind 
player  overcoming  all  these  difficulties  with  wonderful  simplicity  of 
action.  Never  did  organist  control  the  great  instrument  with  such 
ease  and  confidence  ;  he  made  his  changes  of  stop  and  mechanical 
combinations  with  astonishing  facility  ;  never  faltering,  as  a  man 
will  at  times  who  possesses  his  sight,  but  instantly  and  unerringlv 
reaching  forth  and  drawing  the  stop  he  wanted  from  the  many  ranks 
on  the  right  or  left,  or  effecting  the  needed  'composition'  from  among 
the  closely-set  push  buttons  that  stud  the  front  of  each  keyboard. 
But  there  is  room  for  a  little  latitude  in  locating  stops  and  buttons  ; 
there  is  none  whatever  when  it  comes  to  striking  the  keys.  Here 
Mr.  Alfred  Hollins,  with  his  rapid  changes  from  one  keyboard  to 
another,  showed  an  amazing  sense  of  location.  The  confident  way  in 
which  he  pounced  upon  the  powerful  tubes  for  a  passing  phrase,  or  struck, 
without  preliminary  touch,  a  sonorous  chord,  was  something  that  made 
the  numerous  brotherhood  of  the  organ  present  marvel.  Location  was 
not  the  only  marvel ;  Mr.  Hollins  performs  great  feats  of  memory.  He 
not  only  has  to  remember  all  his  music  (a  common  enough  custom  with 
pianists,  though  not  with  organists),  but  he  has  to  remember  the  stops 
or  '  registration  '  in  use,  and  this  on  five  manuals,  and  with  constant 
changes,  now  reducing  the  number,  now  increasing  the  number  of 
combinations." 

''Sydney  Daily  Telegraph"  Aug.  15th,  1904. 

"  The  final  recital  of  the  series,  arranged  by  the  City  Council  with 
Mr.  Alfred  Hollins,  was  given  on  Saturday  evening,  and  provided  a 
striking  demonstration  of  the  citizens'  appreciation  of  the  talented  visitor, 
who,  during  his  brief  residence  amongst  us,  has  made  himself  remarkably 
popular.  The  attendances  have  throughout  been  very  large,  and  it  was 
quite  fitting  that  the  concluding  recital  should  be  given  in  the  presence  of 
an  audience  that  so  overflowed  the  great  hall,  that  even  the  passages 
were  blocked." 

"Sydney  Morning  Herald"  October  10th,  1904. 


I  have  nothing  very  new  to  relate  regarding  myself  except  that  I  am 
now  a  married  man  and  thankful  to  say  that  I  am  blessed  with  a  devoted 
wife.  I  was  married  last  February  and  since  then  I  have  bought  a  small 
tuning  connection  which  has  turned  out  pretty  well.  I  am  also  getting 
some  singing  engagements. 

R.  Hyslop. 


I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  success  of  the  pupils,  and  was  much 
interested  in  the  account  of  the  Christmas  Tree  Festival.  Since  I  left  the 
College  I  have  been  thoroughly  self-supporting,  and  have  been  able  to 
help  my  brother  who  possesses  his  five  senses.  I  look  upon  the  year  that 
has  passed  as  the  most  eventful  year  of  my  life,  as  I  have  been  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  I  trust  there  are  many  at 
the  College  that  have  the  same  light,  for  it  is  only  then  that  we  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  which  strengthened  us.  Wishing  both 
Mrs.  Campbell  and  yourself  many  years  of  happiness. 

B.  J.  Harrison  Jankinson. 
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I  am  always  glad  to  hear  news  of  the  College's  progress  and  trust  you 
will  realise  your  desire  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  and  that  the  good  work 
may  go  on  for  many  years  to  come  ;  that  others  in  the  future  and  present 
generations  may  receive  benefit  as  I  have  done  from  your  grand  Institution. 

I  can  never  feel  grateful  enough,  as  I  look  back  and  remember  how  I 
came  a  stranger  to  thiscountrv,  without  friends  or  means  to  gain  an  entry 
to  the  College,  and  how  you,  dear  Doctor,  took  up  my  cause  and  found  a 
good  benevolent  lady  who  kindly  paid  for  my  training,  and  thus  enabled 
me  to  compete  with  others  to  earn  my  living. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  since  I  left  the  College  (now  more  than  ten 
years  ago),  thanks  to  the  good  and  efficient  system  you  employ,  I  have 
been  able  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  for  whom  I  work,  and  one  customer 
has  recommended  another,  till  I  have  more  than  I  am  able  to  do  myself 
and  thus  am  enabled  to  give  a  little  assistance  to  others  of  my  old 
colleagues  who  have  not  been  quite  so  successful  as  myself. 

The  last  two  years  I  have  been  doing  a  little  in  pianoforte  selling,  and 
in  that  too  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  I  have  been  able  to  give 
satisfaction,  owing  to  the  intimate  knowledge  (which  again  thanks  to  the 
College  instruction)  I  have  of  all  the  various  parts  of  the  instruments. 

I.  Khuder. 


It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  enumerate  the  personal  advantages  of 
my  pupil  days  at  the  College,  but  upon  obtaining  my  certificate,  ten 
years  back,  I  was— through  the  kindness  of  the  Principal — appointed 
assistant  teacher  of  the  pianoforte,  being  transferred  two  years  later  to 
teach  in  the  Pianoforte  Tuning  Department,  a  position  which  I  still 
hold. 

This  work,  together  with  that  of  the  outdoor  tuning  connection, 
occupies  the  whole  of  my  time,  and  enables  to  support  my  wife  and 
child. 

I  shall  always  regard  my  connection  with  the  College  with  feelings  of 
deepest  gratitude,  being  indebted  for  many  kindnesses  both  to  Principal 
Staff. 

J.  Kelly  (G.S.) 


I  could  never  have  accomplished  what  I  have  done  in  Canada,  but  for 
the  four  years  I  spent  in  the  Royal  Normal  College.  The  instruction  I 
received  there  was  invaluable.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  tuning  depart- 
ment. Although  I  have  not  followed  up  singing,  piano,  organ,  or 
harmony,  at  the  same  time  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  has  helped  me 
indirectly  in  various  ways.     One  can  never  know  too  much. 

I  have  mv  diploma  framed  and  hanging  in  my  warerooms.  Every 
prospective  "customer  sees  this,  a^i  realises  at  a  glance  that  they  are 
dealing  with  an  educated  and  practical  man.  I  also  show  the  bag  which 
was  presented  to  me  by  a  Princess  Royal  as  a  tuning  prize.  This  also 
interests  people  very  much. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  gymnasium  and  the 
swimming  bath,  having  won  the  first  silver  medal.  Pluck  and  determina- 
tion are  what  the  Blind  need  to  succeed. 

I  came  to  Canada  in  1887  without  a  dollar,  and  after  I  had  been  here 
two  years  saved  up  about  $250.  My  younger  brother,  who  was  then  in 
the  grocery  business  in  this  city,  joined"  me.  We  made  a  start  with  $500 
in  buying'and  selling  pianos.     It  has  been  very  uphill  work,  both  of  us 
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having  to  work  a  great  deal  of  time  both  day  and  night,  but  we  are  proud 
to  say  now  we  are  one  of  the  best  known  piano  houses  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.     Our  capital  is  about  $100,000. 

I  might  mention  here  that  I  owe  much  to  dear  Dr.  Armitage  for  two 
very  valuable  introductions,  which  he  gave  me,  to  influential  gentlemen 
residing  in  Montreal. 

P.  E.  Layton  (G.S.) 


In  regard  to  my  work  you  will  doubtless  remember  that  a  few  years 
ago  you  kindly  issued  a  pamphlet  with  letters  from  the  pupils  as  to  what 
we  had  been  able  to  accomplish  since  leaving  the  College.  I  have  but 
little  to  add  to  the  letter  I  then  endeavoured  to  write  you  ;  two  points, 
however,  I  should  like  to  mention.  First,  that  you  have  always  given  me 
such  free  access  to  the  College.  I  had  about  four  years  ago  some  lessons 
in  t3>pewriting,  kindly  given  me  by  the  teacher,  Mr.  Black.  I  purchased  a 
machine,  and  have  since  then  used  it  constantly,  and  have  found  it  most 
invaluable.  Secondly,  about  three  years  ago  I  was  permitted  to  realise  a 
long  cherished  hope#namely,  to  have  a  little  house  of  my  own  and  to 
design  it  myself.  For  a  long  time  I  had  been  quietly  preparing  for  this 
by  studying  plans  of  houses,  especially  houses  in  course  of  erection,  and 
gathering  all  the  information  I  could  as  to  building  materials,  house 
fittings  and  so  forth.  I  mention  this  matter  simply  for  the  encouragement 
of  others  and  out  of  no  desire  to  be  boastful.  May  I  also  add  that  I  have 
held  my  present  organ  appointment  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

A.  Lander  (G.S.) 

In  regard  to  my  work,  I  fear  there  is  little  to  narrate,  seeing  that  one 
year  has  not  yet  been  completed  of  my  career.  In  June,  1906,  I  was 
appointed  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  St.  Columba  U.  F.  Church, 
Kilmacolm,  salary  being  fifty  pounds.  To  this  sum  I  will  be  able  at  the 
close  of  the  session  to  add  nearly  thirty  pounds  by  piano  and  organ 
tuition. 

Allow  me  to  say,  I  have  no  fear  for  the  future — the  musical,  educational 
and  physical  training  I  received  under  your  guidance  amply  fits  me 
for  it. 

R.  Leitch. 


With  regard  to  my  experience,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said.  Since 
leaving  the  College  in  1898,  I  have  been  more  or  less  successful  in  working 
up  a  private  tuning  connection.  This  is  of  course  hard  work,  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  have  been  able  to  earn  my  own  living  almost  from 
the  start. 

W.  Mason  (G.S.) 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  self  supporting 
always.  Of  course,  as  blind  people,  we  meet  with  many  ups  and  downs 
and  difficulties,  not  only  in  the  tuning,  but  also  in  the  repairing,  and 
though  Messrs.  Young,  Walmsley  and  Kelly  do  their  level  best  in  the 
teaching  of  the  latter,  the  knowledge  seems  very  insufficient  when  one 
starts  for  a  firm,  as  the  variety  of  actions  are  so  great  at  present.  I  hope 
every  one  of  my  fellow  Collegians  in  the  tuning  department  will  have 
benefited  by  the  knowledge  gained  while  at  Norwood  to  as  great  an 
extent  (if  not  greater)  than  I,  and  all  would  have  need  to  be  very  satisfied 
and  grateful  to  all  who  took  such  pains  in  teaching  them. 

P.  H.  Marshall  (G.S.) 
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It  is  now  over  twenty  years  ago  since  I  left  the  College.  I  can  never  , 
over-estimate  the  value  of  the  training  I  received  at  your  hands  ;  I  can ' 
•safely  say  you  never  enrolled  a  less  gifted  student,  and  all  the  success  I 
have  achieved  has  been  entirely  due  to  the  magnificent  training  I  received. 
Whilst  envying  my  more  fortunate  gifted  brothers,  I  nevertheless  made 
up  my  mind  to  do  my  best,  learning  that  the  true  definition  of  genius  is/ 
the  art  of  taking  infinite  pains,  and  I  have  been  led  to  preface  my  letter 
with  these  remarks  for  the  encouragement  of  any  students  who,  like 
myself,  get  at  times  discouraged  for  the  want  of  natural  brilliant  talents. 
My  twenty  years  experience  have  been  very  varied  ;  the  battle  was  very 
hard  at  first  ;  much  prejudice  had  to  be  overcome,  but  by  sticking  hard  to 
it  I  have  been  able  to  forge. ahead,  and  now  for  many  years  have  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  public  and,  unsolicited,  have  as  much  work  as  I  can 
get  through.  I  still  hold  the  position  of  organist  at  St.  Andrews,  where 
I  have  been  for  the  past  eighteen  years  ;  my  pupils  number  between 
seventy  and  eighty,  and  with  many  of  them  I  have  been  very  successful 
in  passing  examinations,  mostly  those  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Musicians. 

My  annual  pupils'  recitals  have  been  a  great  factor  in  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  At  these  some  fifteen  generally  take  part  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  items,  whilst  those  who  have  won  certificates 
have  them  publicly  presented.  I  am  sending  you  a  Waterloo  paper  with 
an  account  of  my  pupils'  recital  just  over.  It  was  the  most  successful.  I 
have  had  as  yet,  and  very  encouraging.  Also  I  enclose  a  photo  of  my 
house  which  I  bought  three  years  ago.  The  multiplicity  of  my  work 
allows  of  no  idle  time,  but  with  it  all  I  enjoy  good  health,  and  during  the 
Summer  vacation  I  enjoy  recreation  on  my  tandem  bicycle,  on  which  I 
have  ridden  between  three  and  four  thousand  miles.  My  tours  include 
visits  to  North  Wales,  the  English  Lakes,  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  as  far 
west  as  Bristol.  I  keenly  enjoy  the  bracing  exercise  and  derive  much 
benefit  from  it.  Now  that  is  enough  about  myself  ;  I  would  rather  have 
left  it  unsaid,  but  could  not  say  no  to  your  kind  request,  and  trust  my 
testimony  may  be  of  use  to  you.  I  was  much  pleased  to  hear,  Doctor, 
that  your  health  is  improving,  and  trust  you  may  be  spared  many  more 
years,  and  that  the  testimonies  you  receive  from  old  students  may 
encourage  you  greatly  in  this  labour  of  love.  In  these  wishes  I  include 
Mrs.  Campbell,  who  as  you  said  had  helped  you  so  much  in  your  life's 
work.  I,  too,  have  been  blest  with  an  equally  good  partner  ;  in  fact  I 
don't  know  how  such  folks  as  we  would  get  on  without  such  helpmates. 

E.  J.  Marrison. 


I  have  held  my  present  position  for  sixteen  years,  and  from  time  to 
time  my  salary  has  been  raised,  until  at  the  present  time  I  am  getting 
twenty  dollars  a  week. 

My  position  is  a  comfortable  one — plenty  of  hard  work,  of  course — but 
with  the  excellent  mechanical  and  musical  training  received  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  together  with  the  lessons  of  overcoming  difficulties  and 
taking  advantage  of  opportunities,  I  have  been  enabled  to  hold  up  my 
-end  beside  any  workman  I  have  been  associated  with. 

A.  D.  Matheson  (G.S.) 


If  a  letter  from  me  will  in  any  way  advance  the  interest  or  work  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  you  shall  have  it  with  pleasure.  Of  course  it 
goes  without  saying  that  I  am  in  my  present  business  because  of  the 
^•education  and  efficient  training  I  received  at  the  College ;  piano  tuning 
is  but  a  stepping  stone  to  piano  dealing,  and  so  it  has  been  to  me  as  to 
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several  others.  Some  have  been  much  more  successful  than  I  have,  yet  I 
have  little  cause  to, complain,  though  business  at  present  is  by  no  meansf 
rosy,  for  I  have  just  removed  into  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  one  of  the  largest 
shops  in  Boston,  and  I  have  also  one  of  the  best  shops  in  Sleaford.  It  has 
taken  a  long  time  to  do  it,  but  I  am  making  for  myself  a  position  here 
and  working  up  a  good  business.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  I  came  to  Boston  I  could  tune  a  piano  as  well  as  any  tuner  in  the 
district,  and  better  than  most.  Of  course  I  am  married  and  have  four  of 
the  loveliest  children  a  man  could  wish,  of  whom  you  can  quite  imagine 
I  am  very  proud  and  very  fond.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
a  photo  of  the  family  I  had  taken  in  the  Autumn. 

G.  A.  Mitchell. 


You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  now  completed  sixteen  years  with 
my  present  employers.  During  this  period  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
tuning  for  a  great  many  musical  notabilities,  amongst  them,  Dr.  Hans 
Richter,  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Madame  Clara  Butt, 
Madame  Albani,  and  many  others. 

My  stock  comprises  seldom  less  than  30  grands  and  100  cottage  pianos, 
over  which  I  have  sole  charge  as  regards  tuning,  toning  and  regulating. 

My  salary  is  £104  per  year,  with  no  stoppage  for  either  sickness  or 
holidays,  and  in  many  ways  my  employers  are  very  appreciative  and 
very  kind,  and  I  sincerely  wish  all  your  pupils  were  as  comfortably- 
situated  as  myself,  thanks  to  your  most  excellent  training. 

R.  P.  Moore  (G.S.) 


You  kindly  ask  me  to  write  and  tell  you  how  I  have  been  getting  on 
since  I  left  the  College.  Well  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  both  in 
business  and  otherwise,  life  is  running  very  smoothly.  I  am  still  in  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Mines  &  Sutherland,  Ltd.,  where  my  duties  are  to  type 
letters,  go  out  and  see  clients,  and  attend  to  the  cash.  I  have  the  letters 
read  over  to  me,  and  answer  them  accordingly.  The  way  I  can  find  my 
way  to  different  clients'  offices  one  of  the  Clerks  looks  the  firm  up  in  the 
directory  and  tells  me  the  number  of  doors  their  place  is  in  the  particular 
street,  and  when  I  have  once  learnt  the  office,  I  take  care  not  to  forget  it 

My  business  is  in  the  property  line,  and  my  duty  to  receive  the  money 
from  the  rent  collectors,  make  it  up  into  packets,  the  silver  and  copper, 
and  bank  it.  I  should  like  to  say  that  although  I  have  to  make  up  a 
great  many  silver  packets  every  week,  I  have  never  had  them  wrong  ;  then 
1  have  to  pay  the  wages,  and  general  cash  payments,  though,  of  course  I 
cannot  make  out  cheques  ;  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  given  out  a  wrong 
coin,  or  what  is  more  important,  never  received  one. 

Outside  my  business,  1  spend  a  very  happy  life.  I  still  take  my  horse 
rides,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  cycling,  and  have  lately  taken  to  yachting. 
I  have  had  two  very  pleasant  little  holidays  this  year.  I  went  with  a 
friend  to  Llanberis  about  a  month  ago.  We  attempted  to  climb  Snow- 
don.  After  getting  up  3,000  feet  we  found  the  snow  up  to  the  top  of  the 
telegraph  poles,  and  my  friend  had  a  slip  ;  after  sliding  down  about  30 
feet,  he  managed  to  save  himself  just  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  As  we 
had  only  our  Alpine  sticks  with  us  and  no  axes,  nor  spikes  in  our  boots, 
we  had  to  give  up  the  remaining  500  feet,  which  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment, but  we  had  no  foot-hold  whatever. 
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This  morning  I  got  back  from  a  very  pleasant  trip  to  the  Channel 
Islands,  where  we  spent  all  our  time  rowing.  I  am  afraid  you  will  think 
this  letter  boastful,  but  I  can  assure  ycu  I  attribute  everything-  to  the 
splendid  training  I  received  at  the  good  old  College,  where .  we  were 
taught  nothing  was  too  difficult  for  us  to  do.  I  shall  always  hold  you  in 
grateful  remembrance. 

;  J.  H,;  Mines. 


I  completed  my  training  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  in  January, 
1905.  During  the  first  few  months,  I  had  but  a  small  number  of  pupils 
for  the  Pianoforte  and  Singing,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say  my  connection 
has  steadily  increased:  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  I  was  much 
gratified  to  find  that  I  had  earned  twice  the  amount  of  the  first  year. 

My  work  is  evidently  appreciated  as  I  am  frequently  recommended  by 
my  pupils,  and  hence  my  progress. 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  say  that  I  was  well  taught  at  the  College  and 
that  it  is  my  endeavour  to  instruct  others  in  the  conscientious  manner  in 
which  I  was  instructed.  '!"'"... 


Regarding  my  experience,  I  do  not  think  I  can  say  much  more  than  is 
already  well-known  to  you.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  remarkable 
thing  to  you,  as  it  certainly  is  to  myself,  that  so  much  of  my  work  should 
have  fallen  into  the  unlikely,  department  of  choir-training.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  directly  earn  much  by  this,  nevertheless  it  seems  in  the  mean- 
time to  be  a  kind  of  duty  in  my  way. 

My  living  is  chiefly  obtained  by  teaching  singing  (again  unlikely, 
isn't  it),  also  as  organist  and  choirmaster  of  a  church,  and  music-master 
of  the  Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind,  where  by  the  way  there  is  an  adult 
as  well  as  a  juvenile  choir.  Besides  the  above,  I  still  carry  on  the 
Dundee  Select  Choir  of  some  twenty-six  members,  which  is  annually 
augmented  to  over  two  hundred^  lor  the  performance  of  oratorios.  For 
eleven  consecutive  years  we  have  performed  the  "  Messiah  "  at  Christmas, 
and  in  the  Spring  of  recent  years,  Handel's  "Judas  Maccabaeus,"  and 
"  Samson,"  Haydn's  "  Creation*"  and  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul,"  I  may 
state  I  am  looking  forward  with  considerable  anxiety  to  our  expected 
rendering  of  "  Israel  in  Egypt "  on  Wednesday  of  next  week.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  up  to-,  this  pqint,  at  least,  I  have  been  able  to 
maintain  myself  and  those  dependent  upon  me  in  reasonable  comfort. 
*  *  *        .  ''■  *    ■         *  *  *  * 

You  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  learn  from  the  newspapers  sent  that  our 
effort  is  at  last  over,  with  some  measure  of  musical  success.  The 
members  gave  me  their  utmost1  attention,  so  that,  although  we  never  had 
a  rehearsal  with  Mr.  Walton,  and  indeed,  had  never  all  sung  together, 
having  practiced  in  sections,  the  choruses  for  the  most  part  went  with 
excellent  precision  and  good  spirit. 

I  take  this  an  opportune  time  to  send  through  you  my  cordial  thanks  to- 
Messrs.  Balfour,  Eyre  arid  Macpherson  for  kindly  help  and  interest  during 
my  visit  last  Summer,  and  now  with  very  best  wishes  from  us  both  to> 
Mrs.  Campbell  and  yourself. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H,  Marshall. 
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"  The  Dundee  Select  Choir  gave  a  performance  of  "  Handel's* oratorio, 
"  Israel  in  Egypt "  in  the  Kinnaird  Hall  last  night  before  an  audience 
which  was  satisfactory  both  in  number  and  capacity  to  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  the  vocalists.  The  choir  was  largely  augmented  and  the  organ 
gallery  ensemble  was  particularly  striking  and  picturesque.  With  the  nature 
of  the  work  which  Mr.  Marshall  and  his  able  assistants  had  undertaken, 
the  majority  of  the  audience  were  probably  not  so  familiar  as  they  were, 
with,  say,  the  'Messiah,'  and  to  those  who  were  in  this  position,  the 
performance  served  to  demonstrate  the  magnificence  of  many  of  the  chorus 
passages.  The  choir  was  finely  balanced,  the  female  voices  being 
particularly  good. 

"In  the  opening  numbers  the  male  voices  were  a  little  deficient  in 
tone-colour,  but  the  weakness  was  only  temporary,  and  the  stirring 
chorus,  '  He  gave  them  hailstones  for  rain,'  was  rendered  in  magnificent 
fashion.  Another  notable  number  was  '  The  people  shall  hear  and  be 
afraid,'  which  earned  a  very  warm  reception,  and  the  chorus  of  male 
voices,  'The  Lord  is  a  Man  of  war,'  was  also  sung  with  marked 
expression  and  musical  sense.  Altogether,  the  choir  had  every  credit  in 
their  performance,  which  was  also  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Marshall.  He  must 
have  spared  no  pains  on  the  practice  nights  to  reach  such  excellent 
discipline  and  understanding.  Mr.  Herbert  Walton,  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  played  the  accompaniments  in  a  very  helpful  fashion,  and 
also  gave  two  Handel  solos  in  brilliant  style. 'k — "  "Dundee  Courier." 

"  In  Kinnaird  Hall  last  night  the  members  of  the  Dundee  Select  Choir 
gave  a  very  adequate  treatment  of  Handel's  '  Israel  in  Egypt.'  The 
success  of  the  performance  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  enthusiasm  and 
musicianly  skill  of  Mr.  Henry  Marshall,  the  conductor.  A  large  audience 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  reverential  and  skilled  treatment  of  the 
oratorio." — "  Dundee  Telegraph  and  Post." 


I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  my  work  is  progressing  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  My  income  amounted  to  £51  last  year,  and  I  have  now 
thirty-eight  contracts  on  my  books,  besides  a  large  number  of  occasional 
tunings.  Several  of  the  people  I  have  tuned  for  have  been  good  enough 
to  tell  me  unasked  that  they  are  very  pleased  with  my  work.  As  my 
tunings  are  spread  over  a  large  district,  there  is  every  prospect  of  getting 
a  good  tuning  connection  in  time.  At  present,  I  have  seven  pupils  and 
am  expecting  a  new  one  shortly.  A  number  of  us  formed  a  concert  party 
last  November,  and  considering  this  is  our  first  season,  we  have  done  very 
-well ;  having  given  five  concerts  up  to  the  present.  These  concerts  are 
advantageous  in  two  respects,  as  they  are  remunerative  in  themselves, 
and  a  good  advertisement  for  every  branch  of  my  work. 

W.  Norris  (G.S.). 


I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  results  of  this  past  year's  work  are  not  so 
good  as  in  1905.  I  attribute  this  to  depreciation  in  the  staple  trade  of 
the  district.  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  since  I  left  the  College,  over 
twenty  years  ago,  that  I  have  never  failed  to  earn  a  respectable  income, 
thanks  to  the  training  I  received  from  you  and  the  College  Staff  during 
my  stay  in  Norwood. 

G.  Perry  (G.S.) 
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My  tuning  connection  has  been  steadily  increasing  year  by  year. 
Probably  you  will  remember  that  I  wrote  you  in  1905  that  I  was  appointed 
tuner  for  our  Local  Education  Committee  in  1904,  and  I  still  receive 
commissions  from  them.  1  have  been  fairly  successful  with  sales  during 
the  last  few  years ;  and  taking  into  consideration  the  keen  competition 
and  depression  of  the  present  time,  I  am  still  holding  my  own  with  the 
sighted  members  of  the  trade.  There  is  one  point  which  stands  out 
prominently,  it  is  that  the  training  of  pupils  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
is  far  superior  to  that  received  in  the  factory.  In  the  College  we  have  a 
variety  of  instruments  of  different  makers  to  tune  and  repair,  but  in  the 
factory  in  most  cases  it  is  only  their  own  make  of  piano  to  tune,  etc.  I 
have  had  proof  of  this  several  times  during  my  many  years  experience. 

Alfred  E.  Palmer  (G.S.). 


I  can  only  say  that  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  highest  anticipations. 
That  success  is  due  to  the  College  training.  When  I  first  came  to  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  it  was  with  the  feeling  that  blindness  was  a 
living  death,  and  when  I  left  it  was  with  the  knowledge  that  I  was  still 
a  man,  with  a  man's  hopes,  ideals  and  possibilities,  in  fact  I  feel  I 
owe   my   life   to   your  generous  practical   sympathy  and   kindness. 

Wishing  you  and  Mrs.  Campbell  every  blessing,  and  all  success  to  the 
College. 

G.  Plumbridge  (G.S.). 


I  am. pleased  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  doing  fairly  well  in  the  past 
year,  and  am  earning  a  fair  living,  but  as  this  is  a  rural  district  there  is 
not  much  opportunity  to  enlarge  one's  connection.  Engagements  to  play 
for  dances  added  considerably  to  my  income  last  winter. 

E.  Plumbridge  (G.D.) 


I  often  think  of  the  happy  days  spent  at  the  College  and  know  that  it 
is  greatly  due  to  the  education  I  received  at  the  College,  that  my  eyesight 
is  so  well  preserved,  as  to  enable  me  to  take  my  place  in  our  business.  I 
duly  tune  sufficient  to  keep  myself  in  practice,  not  for  a  living. 

C.  Preedy  (G.S.). 


It  is  now  more  than  twenty-four  years  since  I  first  sat  as  a  pupil  in 
those  schoolrooms  where  to-day  I  am  busy  teaching ;  and  it  is  with  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  that  I  look  back  over  the  years  and  call  to  mind  all  that 
I  owe  to  the  dear  old  place.  I  fear,  in  my  six  years  of  training  here,  I 
did  not  always  make  the  best  use  of  my  opportunities  ;  but  I  learned 
two  things  at  any  rate  very  thoroughly — the  one  was,  how  to  work — and 
the  other,  how  to  stick  to  my  work. 

After  passing  the  London  Matriculation  Examination,  I  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  College  Staff,  and  have  since,  by  private  study,  secured 
my  Government  Certificate  as  a  teacher,  and  the  degree  of  B.A.  at 
London  University. 

ALEkANDER    PEARSON.      . 
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Many  thanks  for  Christmas  letter  and  greeting.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  tell  you  that  this  year  has  been  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
previous  one,  and  now  that  the  most  anxious  time  is  over,  I  look  forward 
to  the  future  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence.  My  connection  is  gradually 
widening  and  filling  in  between,  so  that  soon  I  shall  have  a  solid  field 
for  work. 

W.    ROSEVEARE       (G.S.) 


The  past  year  has  been  a  happy  and  prosperous  one  for  me,  and  my 
books  show  a  total  of  a  little  over  ^ioo,  an  advance  of  £30  on  the 
previous  year,  and  I  hope  this  coming  year  may  be  more  successful  still. 
My  work  has  been  principally  teaching,  and  I  find  the  violin  a  great  help. 
But  above  all  I  am  very  thankful  for  the  good  training  I  had  at  the 
College.  A  Teacher  of  Music,  to  be  successful,  ought  to  have  three 
qualifications  : — determination  to  make  every  pupil  a  success ;  untiring 
patience  ;  and  strict  attention  to  detail.  In  my  experience,  a  pupil  who 
becomes  a  teacher,  cannot  do  better  than  imitate  the  methods  used  when 
he  was  himself  a  pupil.  Miss  R.  prophesied  I  should  have  lazy  pupils  like 
myself.  It  has  come  true,  but  by  teaching  in  the  same  way  and  by  the 
methods  she  tried  with  me,  I  have  not  yet  met  with  failure.  My  wife  and  I 
hope  to  pay  a  visit  this  year  ;  we  have  been  looking  forward  to  coming  to 
Norwood  for  some  time  past,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  away. 

F.  Rowe  (G.S). 

Kindly  accept  enclosed  wedding  card.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  write  a 
very  full  account  of  my  work,  etc.,  it  would  take  too  long.  I  am  thankful 
to  say  that  my  business  continues  good  and  is  slowly  and  steadily 
increasing.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Howard,  and  am  hoping  to  start  on  Green's 
connection  next  week.  I  attribute  my  success  very  largely  to  the 
thoroughness  of  the  training  at  the  College  and  the  care  which  is  taken 
to  definitely  occupy  all  the  work  hours  so  that  no  time  is  lost.  I  have 
had  exceptional  advantages  in  forming  my  tuning  connection  in  the  very 
valuable  help  of  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Bowring,  who  gave  me  a  large  number 
of  addresses  to  call  at,  and  several  of  his  cards,  so  that  I  could  leave  one 
of  his  as  well  as  my  own  card.  With  regard  to  the  work  itself,  I  have 
always  found  that  it  does  pay  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  even  though  it 
may  be  a  very  old  piano  and  a  cheap  tuning.  It  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  recommendation,  and  especially  among  the  better  class  customers.  It 
may  be  worth  mentioning  that  I  have  always  accepted  a  tuning  at  a 
distance,  although  it  may  not  have  paid  me  to  go  for  one  tuning,  because 
I  have  found  that  in  course  of  time  I  have  been  recommended  to  others, 
so  that  I  have  had  three  or  four  tunings  to  go  for  in  that  district.  In 
fact,  I  might  almost  say  that  my  London  connection  is  made  up  of  these 
small  groups.  Hoping  you  will  excuse  this  short  letter,  and  trusting 
these  few  remarks  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  some  who  are  just  starting  to 
work  up  connections  for  themselves,  etc. 

W.  W.  Rea  (G.S). 


In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  inst.,  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
testifying  to  the  efficiency  and  excellence  of  the  training,  given  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  receive  the  whole  of  my  education  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  and  this  occupied  a  period  of  nine  years,  which,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  subjects  taken,  and  the  extent  of    the    ground 
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covered,  seems  to  me  a  wonderfully  short  time  in  comparison  with  that 
occupied  by  ordinary  students  engaged  in  similar  work.  As  to  the 
practical  utility  of  the  training  afforded,  I  may  say  that,  during  the  last 
twenty-two  years,  I  have  successfully  practised  as  an  organist  and  teacher 
of  music,  and  have  been  comfortably  self-supporting.  To  succeed  in 
doing  this  by  the  practice  of  music  as  a  profession,  against  the  present 
keen  competition,  should  form  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  the  educational  principles  and  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  by  which 
such  a  result  is  possible. 

I  am  absolutely  certain  that  only  those  who  have,  like  myself,  received 
the  whole  of  their  education  at  the  College,  are  able  fully  to  appreciate  its 
intrinsic  value,  and  my  own  advantages  in  this  respect  are  subjects  of 
profound  gratitude.  For  further  testimony  (regarding  the  quality  of  my 
work),  I  may  refer  you  to  my  Rector. 


I  have  been  successful  in  my  three  Church  appointments.  As  my 
testimonials  show,  my  playing  and  training  of  the  choirs  of  the  different 
Churches  have  given  complete  satisfaction. 

With  regard  to  teaching,  I  have  had  to  face  in  each  town  a  strong 
prejudice  against  a  blind  teacher,  but  have  been  able,  by  degrees,  to  over- 
come this,  and  to  do  good  work  with  the  pupils  entrusted  to  my  tuition. 
My  pupils  have  gained  certificates  from  the  Associated  Board  of  the 
R.A.M.  and  R.C.M. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  splendid  teaching  and 
training  I  received  at  the  R.N.C.  from  yourself,  Mr.  Hartvigson,  Dr. 
Hopkins,  and  Dr.  Cummings,  have  enabled  me  to  compete  successfullv 
with  the  best  local  sighted  men  of  my  profession. 


Re  my  experiences,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been  very  successful  and 
prosperous,  never  having  been  out  of  employment  since  I  left  the  College 
in  1899.  I  suppose  in  that  time  I  have  earned  over  £1^000  in  one  way  and 
another,  I  recently  accepted  an  offer  from  the  largest  firm  in  this  country 
to  take  up  a  better  position  than  the  one  I  was  in  for  seven  years.  I  also 
have  a  good  choir  appointment,  therefore  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
I  owe  it  all  to  the  admirable  training  received  by  me  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  and  feel  co^espondingly  grateful. 

Charles  S.  Savers  (G.S.) 


It  is  just  a  year  since  I  wrote  you  before.  I  got  a  situation  at  Newark 
last  January  at  £1  a  week ;  in  April  I  left  there  and  went  to  Derby  for 
25/- temporarily.  In  September  I  took  my  present  situation  in  Barnsley 
and  I  began  with  30/-  and  am  expecting  a  rise  next  winter  to  35/-. 

W.Sykes  (G.S.) 


It  is  nearly  six  years  since  I  left  Norwood  and  my  work  has  surely  if 
slowly  increased  so  that  I  am  now  able  to  support  myself.  There  is  a  lot 
of  building  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood  which  f  hope  will  give  me 
more  work  in  the  future.  A  good  connection  here  in  time  seems  very 
promising. 

.     T.  Sutton  (G.S.) 
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I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  very  negligent  for  not  answering  your 
letter  before  this,  but  I  have  been  away  working  in  the  country  for  a 
week  or  more,  and  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  'till  to-day. 
I  only  hope  you  will  excuse  the  delay,  for  it  was  entirely  unavoidable. 
As  you  are  interested  in  my  success,  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  me  to 
start  from  the  time  I  got  my  certificate  which  was  at  the  end  of  July, 
1905,  When  I  got  my  certificate,  a  fortnight  afterward  I  left  London  and 
came  here  to  fill  a  situation  as  tuner.  Three  months  after  that,  the  man 
for  whom  I  worked  got  into  difficulties  and  had  to  close  the  shop.  At 
first  I  thought  of  coming  back  to  London,  but  eventually  I  decided  to 
stay  here  and  try  to  work  work  up  a  business  for  myself.  I  have  now 
been  working  in  this  way  for  nearly  18  months,  and  tefore  another  two 
years  J  hope  to  open  a  shop.  Of  course  the  first  year's  work  was  very 
hard.  I  was  a  stranger,  and  the  country  is  hard  to  travel  as  there  are 
no  conveniences.  Very  often  I  have  to  walk  14  or  15  miles  a  day.  When 
I  came  here,  there  was  no  resident  tuner  in  the  district ;  two  or  three  were 
calling  once  in  three  months  and  staying  over  about  a  fortnight.  Neither 
of  them  can  get  a  day's  work  here  now.  I  am  working  the  country  for 
about  30  miles  round.  Sometimes  I  am  away  for  a  week  or  more.  It  is 
a  good  thing  for  me  that  while  at  the  College  I  learned  to  rely  upon 
myself,  or  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  do  what  I  am  doing  now. 

A.  Steele  (G.S.) 

I  have  held  the  position  of  Organist  and  Choirmaster  in  this  Church 
for  about  7^  years,  and  during  that  time  I  have  heard  nothing  but  praise 
of  my  work  as  Organist  and  Choirmaster.  About  three  years  ago ,  the 
District  Festival  was  held  in  this  Church,  at  which  Dr.  Bates,  Organist  of 
Norwich  Cathedral  conducted.  Dr.  Bates  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of^ 
my  choir  training  and  told  me  the  tone  my  boys  produced  was  excellent. 
My  choir  also  took  part  in  two  other  District  Festivals  during  the  following 
year.  My  choir  at  the  present  time  consists  of  17  boys,  10  men,  and  a 
few  ladies  as  supplementary.  Some  of  my  Chants  have  been  put  into  the 
new  collection  of  Chants  used  at  Norwich  Cathedral  and  compiled  by  the 
Precentor,  Rev.  A.  Morse. 

L.  Smith  (G.S.) 


I  am  getting  on  very  well  at  home,  having  plenty  of  tuning  in  which 
always  give  satisfaction,  also  several  singing/pupils,  and  being  still  in 
paid  choir. 

A.     Trousdell. 


I  have  now  been  Organist  of  Wellington  Church  22^  years  and  during 
this  long  period  I  have  experienced  nothing  but  the  greatest  courtesy  and 
kindness  from  the  Office  Bearers  and  members  of  the  Congregation.  I 
can  only  say  that  my  services  as  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  the  Church 
seem  to  be  appreciated  more  than  I  deserve.  I  have  been  blessed  with 
remarkably  good  health  all  these  years— the  best  proof  to  you  of  that 
fact  that  I  can  give,  is,  that  I  have  only  been  absent  from  two  morning 
services  in  that  time  (holidays  excepted).  One  of  these  I  played  in 
another  Church  for  a  friend  and  the  other  I  was  delayed  by  the  boat 
from  Belfast .  (from  whence  I  was  crossing),  being  kept  at  Greenock 
through  fog.  Harry  filled  the  gap  on  this  occasion.  I  have  much  reason 
for  thankfulness  that  my  memory  has  served  me  so  well ;  it  has  never 
failed  me  once  in  the  services  nor  in  the  15  or  16  Oratorios  and  Cantatas 
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that  we  have  performed  and  at  which  I  have  accompanied.  I  am  not 
saying  this  in  anv  spirit  of  boastfulness,  (in  all  conscience  we  get  plenty 
of  things  to  keep  us  humble). 

The  Membership  of  mv  choir  is  larger  than  ever.  We  give  a  perfor- 
mance of  "  The  Messiah  "  on  the  20th  of  next  month  when  I  shall  have 
120  voices.  I  am  to  accompany,  and  my  old  and  trusted  friend  Mr.  J. 
B.  Ritchie  conducts  for  me.  I  return  the  compliment  to  Mr.  Ritchie  by 
accompanying  his  Choir  at  a  performance  of  Spohr's  "  The  Last  Judg- 
ment "  on  the  27th,  so  that  with  my  ordinary  Church  work,  my  teaching, 
and  these  two  Oratorios  on  my  mind,  I  have  quite  as  much  on  hand  as  I 
care  fpr  at  present. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  mentioned  to  you  before  that  some  four  or  five  vear.*> 
ago  my  salarv  was  raised  £1.0  (thus  making  it  £120).  This  came  quite  a 
surprise  to  me. 

I  did  not  get  on  to  the  leet  for  the  University  appointment  but  vou 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  (in  my  opinion  at  least)  the  next  best  thing 
happened,  viz.,  a  pupil  of  mine  did  get  on  and  won  it  against  2  Musical 
Doctors  and  2  Musical  Bachelors. 

I  do  not  mention  anvthing  about  my  teaching  in  this  letter  but 
enclosed  is  a  circular  which  I  had  printed  last  summer. 

Fred.  Turner  (G.S.J. 
Extracts  from  Mr.  Turner's  Circular  : — 

As  the  result  of  Mr.  Turner's  training 

Six  Pupils  have  gained  their  Diplomas  of  L.R.A.M.. 
Five  Pupils  their  Diplomas  of  A.R.C.O.,  and 
One  Pupil  the  Diploma  of  F.R.C.O. 

In  the  Local  Centre  Examinations  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  Mr. Turner's 
pupils  who  presented  themselves  have  passed. 

Athenaeum  School  of  Music. 

Mr.  Turner  has  also  been  most  successful  in  the  Examinations  of  the 
Athenaeum  School  of  Music. 

For  Pianoforte  Playing  his  pupils  have  gained  Two  Gold  Medals  (with 
accompanying  Bursary  of  £10),  and  Silver  Medal. 

For  Organ  Playing  four  Bursaries  out  of  five  competed  for,  were 
gained  by  Mr.  Turner's  pupils. 

Twenty-four  Church  and  School  appointments  have  been  gained  by 
Mr.  Turner's  pupils. 


Many  thanks  for  your  letter  and  Christmas  greeting.  It  is  now  more 
than  seven  years  since  I  left  the  College,  and  during  that  time  I  have 
worked  up  a  fairly  good  business  on  my  own  account.  I  have  experienced 
no  small  kindness  at  the  hands  of  friends,  and  although  in  a  district  like 
this  business  is  somewhat  scattered,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  continues  to 
increase.  Music-teaching  is  cut  very  fine  indeed  here,  so  that  mv  success 
lies  chiefly  in  tunings  and  sales.  In  the  latter  I  have  done  fairlv  well  of 
late,  for  many  of  my  customers  feel  that  they  can  trust  me  in  the  selection 
of  good  instruments. 


On  leaving  the  College  I  secured  a  situation  through  the  help  of  Dr. 
Campbell  at  the  remuneration  of  £j2  a  year.  This  was  six  years  ago. 
I  have  since  then  changed  my  berth  and  am  now  earning  more  than 
double. 

H.  Veale  (G.S.) 
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I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  you  some  account  of  my 
work  and  testifying  to  the  excellence  of  the  training  I  received  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  which  was  quite  invaluable  to  me.  It  is  now  two 
years  since  I  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Barnabas  Church,  during 
which  time  the  services  have  gone  well,  and  I  have  had  many  evidences 
that  my  efforts  have  been  appreciated.  With  the  Psalms  to  copy  out 
according  to  the  Gregorian  pointing,  Stainer's  Crucifixion,  and  several 
Communion  services  to  learn,  the  first  year  was  an  exceptionally  full  one, 
but  familiarity  with  the  service  renders  my  work  less  difficult.  Christmas 
falling  on  a  Monday,  the  services  were  brought  exceptionally  close,  for  in 
addition  to  the  usual  Sunday  services,  choral  celebration  at  n,  carols  at 
4  on  Christmas  day,  we  had  a  midnight  choral  Communion  on  Christmas 
Eve.  The  music  for  the  three  consecutive  Communion  services  was  quite 
different.  The  Choir  however  rose  to  the  occasion  and  my  Vicar 
expressed  himself  as  particularly  pleased  with  the  way  the  services  were 
rendered. 

"  Our  musical  recital  on  December  5th  was  a  distinct  success,  the  room 
being  well  filled  and  the  audience  appreciative.  We  were  fortunate  to 
secure  Dr.  Walker,  organist  of  Balliol  College  to  accompany  his  vocal 
trio. 

All  being  well  you  will  have  another  addition  to  your  collection  of 
wedding  cards  in  the  Summer. 

H.  Warrilow  (G.S.) 

In  reply  to  your  enquiries  respecting  my  general  progress,  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  since  I  left  the  College  in  1878,  I  have  never  found 
my  want  of  sight  to  be  the  smallest  hindrance  to  my  professional 
course  or  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  my  work.  It  is  also  very  cheering 
to  remember  that  the  first  name  I  entered  in  my  ledger,  over  28  years 
ago,  is  still  there  ;  and  clients  of  20  years  standing  and  longer,  I  can 
reckon  by  dozens.  Now  1  am  not  wishing  or  attempting  to  brag  for 
I  cannot  boast  what  might  be  called  a  large  connection,  but  it  is  a 
thoroughly  good  class  one  ;  and  consequently  less  subject  to  changes 
than  one  of  a  commoner  order  would  be.  It  would  doubtless  have 
been  more  extensive  but  for  the  fact  that  during  20  years  I  have  held 
the  post  of  show-room  tuner  with  Messrs.  Strohmenger  &  Sons.  This 
engagement  filled  three  days  of  each  week.  Whilst  there  it  was  ray 
duty  to  superintend  the  instruction  of  a  number  of  apprentices  in  the 
tuning  department  and  one  of  my  later  pupils  is  now  head  outdoor 
tuner  for  the  firm.  About  nine  years  ago  1  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  position  on  account  of  ill  health.  At  that  time  too,  I  opened  a 
music  business  at  Sydenham  thinking  it  to  be  the  best  way  of  invest- 
ing a  little  saved  money  ;  but  it  was  a  false  speculation  and  it  led  me 
into  some  troubles  which  left  me  in  very  low  water  for  several  years. 
However,  matters  are  at  last  settling  down,  and  I  begin  to  feel  myself 
on  firm  ground  once  more.  One  fact  which  I  am  sure  will  give  you 
pleasure  to  learn  is,  that  from  the  very  day  I  left  the  College  I  have 
depended  on  my  own  exertions  for  ray  own  support  and  have  never 
had  to  seek  assistance  from  friends  or  relatives.  In  1880,  I  started  a 
little  connection  in  Norfolk.  I  had  only  six  clients  to  commence  with, 
but  now  there  are  about  a  hundred  on  the  round.  As  a  substantial 
foundation  to  my  home  connection,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
tunings  are  worked  by  yearly  arrangements.  With  reference  to  the 
actual  experience  of  to-day,  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  find  a  deal  more 
work  in  a  neighbourhood  like  this,  if  I  would  lower  my  fees,  but- I 
have  always  kept  myself  above  this  kind  of  thing,  for  I  look  upon  ft  it 
as  a  level,  to  which    no    well   trained    man    ought    to    descend,,  for    it 
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reduces  him  at  once  to  the  position  of  those  who  receive  their 
instruction  in  some  second  rate  music  shop.  I  consider  that  this  view 
ought  to  be  set  before  every  certificated  man  who  leaves  the  College, 
for  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  tuner  need  work  for  low  fees  whose 
personal  bearing  and  general  methods  of  work  will  show  the  public 
that  he  is  worthy  of  confidence. 

The  College  course  ought  to  place  its  pupils  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  tuning  profession,  and  every  young  man  whose  privilege  it  is  to 
pass  through  that  course,  should  strive  for  all  he  is  worth  to  keep 
himself  on  the  higher  level ;  for  if  he  fails  to  do  this,  the  cheap  spirit 
of  the  age  will  quickly  pull  him  down  to  the  lower  level  and  keep  him 
here.  You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  both  my  daughters  are  now  holding 
good  appointments.  We  have  striven  to  give  them  a  sound  education, 
and  at  last  they  are  repaying  us  for  what  we  have  been  able  to  do  for 
them.  And  now  as  I  sit  and  write,  surrounded  by  the  simple  comforts 
and  cheerful  society  that  make  home-life  delightful,  my  thoughts  go  back 
to  the  happy  days  at  Norwood  and  to  all  that  was  being  done  for  me 
then  and  there,  not  only  for  me  but  for  many  others  beside ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  young  men  who  have  come  along  since. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  non-success  of  some  who  have 
received  their  training  at  Norwood,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  stand  by  the 
statement  that  it  has  never  been  the  fault  of  the  College  discipline  or 
instruction.  All  that  the  old  place  has  done  for  me,  I  believe,  it  is  still 
able  and  willing  to  do  for  any  who  have  a  true  desire  to  become  useful 
and  independent  men  and  women. 

Frederick  Ward. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  my  connection  grows  steadily,  and  I  tune  for  most 
of  the  best  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  come  to 
the  Reunion. 

J.  T.  Wright  (G.S.). 

Have  very  great  pleasure  in  sending  you,  as  requested,  a  few  particulars 
of  my  work.  I  commenced  in  a  small  way  in  1879,  and  have  moved  my 
College  four  times,  each  to  larger  and  more  convenient  premises  ;  present 
College  has  three  music  rooms,  two  pianos  in  each,  three  of  which  are 
grands.  A  three  manual  organ  blown  by  water,  an  American  organ  and 
two  Virgil  Claviers  in  daily  use.  When  starting,  I  established  music 
studios  in  connection  at  Ebury  Street,  W.,  Redhill,  Reigate,  and  South 
Norwood,  arranging  to  visit  these  weekly.  All  are  successful.  Tuition 
in  all  subjects  given  by  myself  (Principal),  Professors,  and  Sub-Professors. 
Chamber  music  is  a  feature,  the  great  composers'  string  quartettes  are 
quite  familiar.  Oratorio  solo  parts  are  coached.  The  system  of  work  is 
carried  out  same  as  the  Royal  Normal  College ;  the  late  Sims  Reeves 
complimented  me  on  the  voice  production  and  phrasing.  Many  of  the 
pupils  have  passed  Trinity  College,  London  College,  Associated  Board 
Exams.,  L.R.A.M.,  &c,  and  my  professional  pupils  have  appeared  at  the 
Queen's  Hall  Promenade,  St.  James'  Hall,  and  provincial  concerts.  I  have 
taught  the  leading  families  of  the  neighbourhood,  including  the  family  of 
Baron  Newton,  late  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  T.  W.  Dobson,  M.P. 
My  music  rooms  are  beautified  with  old  English  Lutes,  Viol  de  Gambe, 
Dital  Harps,  Mandola,  Manduna,  Mandolines,  Violins,  Viola,  'Cello, 
Zithers,  Irish  Harps,  and  Psaltery,  which  I  have  been  collecting  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  My  great  success  is  owing  to  the  education 
given  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  especially  with  regard  to  the  choir, 
with  its  exquisite  phrasing  and  rendition  of  parts  conducted  by  yourself, 
which  has  enabled  me  to  hold  my  own  with  the  London  Schools  of  Music 
and  private  professors.  Arthur  Wilmot. 
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In  June,  1905,  I  was  appointed  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  Christ- 
church,  Albany  Street,  N.  W.  I  am  glad  to  say  my  work  has  been  attended 
with  success.  My  Vicar  has  several  times  written  me  of  his  complete 
satisfaction,  particularly  with  my  training  of  the  boys'  voices  and  the 
discipline  maintained  among  them.  I  was  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £bo 
per  annum,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  at  the  end  of  six  months  it  was  increased 

to  £15- 

__  Percy  Way. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  give  me  more  pleasure  (if  only  in  the  slightest 
degree)  to  feel  that  I  am  able  to  assist  you  and  the  cause  you  have  so 
thoroughly  at  heart.  I  had  almost  come  to  believe  that  the  experience 
of  a  mother  could  not  be  of  much  service  to  you,  but  why,  I  cannot 
explain.  When  I  was  married,  a  lady  who  had  befriended  me  in  the 
most  generous  way  during  the  years  of  my  training  at  the  College,  told 
me  that  all  that  had  been  spent  upon  my  education  was  lost !  I 
emphatically  contradict  that  ;  for  the  longer  I  live  the  more  I  thank  God 
for  the  blessings  and  benefits  I  recieved  while  under  your  tuition,  the 
refining  influences  of  which  I  am  always  conscious.  Had  it  not  been  for 
that  education  I  should  to-day,  in  all  probability,  be  an  object  of  misery 
and  pity ;  instead  of  which  I  am  occupying  the  position  of  wife  and 
mother  in  the  brightest  and  happiest  way  any  woman  could  wish  to  do. 
Besides  this,  I  am  able  to  take  my  place  in  society  and  church  just  as  if 
I  could  see,  and  often  my  blindness  is  altogether  forgotten  by  those  about 
me.  I  undertake  the  management  of  my  home  and  three  children  just  as 
any  sighted  mother  does.  Dr.  Campbell  always  endeavoured  so  earnestly 
to  impress  upon  us  that,  in  order  to  compete  with  sighted  people,  we 
must  do  everything  even  better  than  they  ;  so,  though  some  things  may 
take  a  little  more  of  my  time  to  accomplish,  yet  that  idea  still  clings  to 
me  firmly,  and  I  dare  compete  with  any  housekeeper.  I  have  learned 
from  Dr. Campbell  the  true  spirit  of  appreciation  of  the  innumerable  ways 
in  which  our  sighted  friends  show  us  sympathy  and  kindness,  and  I  have 
also  learned  the  desire  and  determination  to  be  as  self -helpful  as  possible. 
I  was  anxious  that  Ralph's  (our  little  boy's)  early  school  training  should 
be  thorough  and  intelligently  understood,  so,  having  had  ten  years' 
experience  in  teaching,  decided  to  take  the  responsibility  myself.  I 
taught  him  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  and  his  father  undertook 
the  writing.  We  worked  with  him  for  two  years  before  sending  him  to 
school.  Ralph  is  now  seven  years  of  age,  and  when,  two  months  ago,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Boys'  School  from  the  Infants',  his  reading  was 
considered  so  remarkable  by  the  masters  that  he  was  taken  through  all 
the  standards  to  the  highest,  reading  in  all  their  own  books,  as  a  sample 
of  what  can  be  done  for  children  by  interested  parents.  Ralph  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Second  Standard  after  Easter.  I  am  happy  to  feel  so 
useful  in  the  world,  and  hope  my  success  may  be  the  means  of  encouraging 
others  to  try  to  surmount  all  difficulties,  and  that  those  who  are  working 
for  you  and  with  you  may  feel  how  truly  we  appreciate  all  that  has  been 
and  is  still  being  done  lor  us  and  those  afflicted  like  us.  I  have  never 
yet  had  to  refuse  any  invitation  to  prepare  and  read  a  paper  for  meetings 
in  connection  with  our  church,  and  could  give  you  many  other  instances 
showing  the  value  of  the  education  you  are  giving. 

May  it  please  God  to  spare  your  life  and  Mrs.  Campbell's  for  many 
years,  with  better  health  and  more  substantial  support  to  continue  the 
magnificent  work  }tou  are  so  nobly  doing. 

F.  M.  Awcock  (G.S.). 
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I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  my  work  has  been  successful  in  the  past,  and 
I  am  hoping  for  better  results  in  the  future.  I  left  the  College  in  October, 
1898,  and  since  that  time  have  entirely  supported  myself  and  also  been 
able  to  help  my  family.  I  shall  always  feel  grateful  for  the  practical 
education  the  College  affords,  for  without  its  teaching  I  could  never 
have  held   my  present  position. 

Nellie  Adams  (G.S.). 

I  began  work  by  teaching  a  little  blind  child  each  morning.  This  was 
in  March,  1889.  In  the  following  May,  I  was  temporarily  appointed  as 
half-time  teacher  in  a  blind  centre  just  commenced  in  one  of  the  L.C.C. 
schools.  I  went  on  in  this  way  for  five  years,  my  appointment  at  the* 
centre  being  several  times  renewed.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  my  little 
private  pupil  went  to  the  College,  and  I  was  permanently  appointed  at 
the  centre,  teaching  all  day  instead  of  in  the  afternoons  only  as  formerly. 
I  started  at  the  centre  with  two  children,  and  when  I  became  permanent, 
I  had  about  twelve.  About  a  year  after,  two  classes  were  formed,  and  a 
sighted  teacher  became  in  charge  of  the  centre.  From  that  time,  our 
school  has  increased  very  much,  as  children  have  come  from  long 
distances,  and  been  boarded  out  near  the  school.  We  have  about  thirtv-* 
live  pupils  now,  and  expect  more. 

Last  July,  I  sat  for  the  Government  Examination  at  the  College,  and 
am  very  glad  to  say  that  I  was  successful. 

Alice  Bartlett  (G.S.). 

I  left  the  College  in  1890,  and  in  February  of  the  next  year,  I  started 
my  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  Battersea  centre,  and  I  am  now  thankful  to  say 
that  I  am  entirely  self  supporting,  and  enjoying  a  salary  of  £103  per 
annum.  My  work  is  a  boundless  source  of  pleasure  to  me,  for  although 
we  do  all  in  our  power  to  provide  the  children  with  suitable  occupa- 
tions and  useful  knowledge  during  the  short  time  they  are  under  our 
care,  we  also  endeavour  to  brighten  their  lives  in  every  possible  way. 
This,  however,  is  not  very  difficult,  for  many  of  our  little  ones  come 
from  homes  where  poverty  abounds  and  very  little  love  exists,  conse- 
quent!}-, the  smallest  kindness  is  greatly  appreciated  by  them,  and  in 
many  cases,  the  happiest  time  in  their  lives  is  the.  time  they  spend 
with  us  at  school.  During  the  last  two  years  I  have  made  myself 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  knitting  machine,  and  for  those 
who  are  following  an  industrial  pursuit,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might 
form  a  fair  means  of  gaining  a  little  support,  especially  if  the  worker 
were  a  resident  of   some  country  district. 

Florence  Braltigam  (G.S.) 


I  think  it  must  be  the  same  old  story  I  tell,  of  plenty  of  work,  but  of 
work  which  is  very  pleasant,  and  of  which  I  am  never  weary,  although 
there  is  often  much  to  weary  one  in  the  daily  doing  of  it.  I  have  now 
been  working  under  the  L.S.B.  and  L.C.C.  respectively  over  26  years. 

For  a  very  long  time,  considerably  more  than  half,  I  was  going  from 
school  to  school,  sometimes  teaching  one,  sometimes  half  a  dozen  children, 
and  never  in  the  same  school  more  than  three  half  days  in  the  week  in 
one  place. 

I  have  now  a  most  comfortable  building  in  which  I  spend  every  day  of 
the  five  in  each  week.  At  present  I  have  my  full  accommodation  of  thirty 
scholars,  ranging  in  age  from  five  to  fifteen  years.  The  one  teacher  who 
has  worked  with  me  since  the  number  of  scholars  have  made  a  second 
necessary  was,  as  you  remember,  one  of   my  former  pupils,   Miss  Nellie- 
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Smith  ;  she  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  for'  nearly  eight  years.  My 
helper,  who  from  a'  child  has  been  with  me,  will  soon  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  her  life  among  the  children.  The  "  Brecknock  "  School  is 
a  very  happy  place  to  us  all,  and  I  think  I.  may  say,  the  children  are 
happy.  In  the  midst  of  such  work,  as  belongs  to  those  who  teach  in  the 
C.C.  Schools,  it  is  not  easy  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  even  possible 
success,  but  work  when  faithfully  done  must  count  for  something,  and  so 
I  venture  to  hope,  and  believe,  that  nothing  will  be  really  lost.  One  thing 
always  kept  before  each  one  caring  for  the  children,  is  the  independence 
and  self-reliance  of  each  girl  and  boy  ;  and  it  is  not  often  that  helpless- 
ness or  awkwardness  prove  beyond  our  power  to  improve,  if  not  wholly 
in  all  cases,  to  check  permanently.  From  time  to  time  the  older  children 
are  passed  on  to  the  residential  schools,  so  making  gaps,  but  the  vacant 
places  are  not  often  long  in  being  filled. 

My  dear  mother's  uncertain  health  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  do 
more  than  hope  to  attend  the  Reunion,  but  should  there  be  nothing  very 
important  to  keep  me  from  coming,  I  shall  much  enjoy  visiting  the  dear 
old  place,  and  meeting  with  those  old  friends  not  often  seen. 
,  Jennie  E.  Butler  (G.S.) 


I  have  had  to  work  very  hard  to  keep  up  to  the  standard,  but  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  I  have  got  on  well  in  life.  I  have  been  16  years 
in  Newcastle,  and  my  work  here  is  much  easier  than  it  was  when  I  first 
came,  for  the  Schoofhas  improved  so  much.  I  think  your  example,  more 
than  all  my  other  training  has  helped  me  to  get  thus  far  through  the 
world. 

G.  Carso*j. 

In  answer  to  your  kind  Christmas  letter  which  I  am  sorry  not  to  have 
answered  before,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  of  the  success  of  the  present  and 
also  the  former  students.  With  regard  to  myself  I  did  rather  well  last 
year.  There  are  some  pupils,  especially  the  grown  up  ones  stay  such  a 
short  time  that  I  cannot  do  so  much  for  them  as  I  would  wish.  Never- 
theless the  greater  number  of  my  pupils  do  stay  with  me.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  1  have  lost  the  blind  crippled  girl  whom  I  got  through  your  recom- 
mendation, as  she  removed  to  Manor  Park.  She  had  never  been  taught  to 
help  herself  when  I  had  her  and  she  was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age.  I  had  her  for  four  and  a  half  years,  but  I  could  only  give 
her  an  hour  a  week,  her  progress  was  very  slow.  If  I  could  have  had  her 
every  day  I  could  have  done  a  great  deal  for  her.  At  the  end  of  last  year 
I  had  seventeen  pupils ;  I  lost  eight  and  gained  nine  new  ones,  most  of 
whom  are  doing  nicely. 

Edith  Dearsley  (G.S.). 


Am  glad  to  say  that  my  work  seems  to  be  going  on  satisfactorily.  The 
Inspector  said  that  he  was  pleased  and  gave  us  a  good  report.  My  salary 
is  now  £123  per  annum. 

_____  H.  Delph  (G.S.). 

After  leaving  the  Royal  Normal  College,  I  taught  in  the  Royal  Asylum 
and  School  for  the  Blind,  West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh  for  nine  years, 
and  my  work  there  was  always  much  appreciated.  I  then  returned  to 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  a  short  period  for  further  instruction  in 
Kindergarten,  etc.  In  October  1892, 1  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  Royal 
Glasgow  Asylum  and  School  for  the  Blind  where  my  work  has  always 
given  me  the  greatest  pleasure.     It  has  chiefly  been  amongst  the  younger 
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children.  I  have  at  present  a  large  class  of  infants;.  My  salary  is  £40  a 
year  with  excellent  board  and  every  home;  comfort.  I  shall  send  a  copy 
of  our  Annual  Report  which  you  may  be  interested  to  see. 

The  benefits  I  received  from  the  Royal  Normal  College  cannot  be  over 
estimated.  The  thorough  grounding  in  the  various  subjects,  especially 
taught  by  Mrs.  Campbell  and  Miss  Greene  ;  and  the  kind  careful  training 
in  general  conduct,  have  been  of  immense  value  to  me  in  enabling  me  to 
maintain  the  position  I  have  held  for  so  many  years. 

Jessie  Denholm. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  I  left  the  Royal  Normal  College,  and 
during  that  time  I  have  been  able  to  support. myself.  While  at  the 
College,  I  passed  the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination,  gained  a  piano- 
forte tuning  certificate^  and  went  through  the  excellent  musical  training 
given  there.  I  now  assist  in  teaching  music  and  elementary  subjects ; 
and  tune  on  an  average  about  twenty-two  pianos  a  year. 

Winifred  Drover  (G.S.) 

By  means  of  the  good  training  received  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  I 
have  been  able  to  earn  my  own  living  for  the  last  fourteen  months  as 
assistant  typist  and  shorthand  writer  in  One  of  the  departments  of  Dr. 
Barnardo's  Village  Home  for  girls.  It  is  not  only  because  of  this  that  I 
feel  thankful  to  have  been  a  pupil  at  the  College,  but  because  my  having 
been  there  has  helped  me  to  be  able  to  lead  a  useful  and  active  life.  My 
life  has  certainly  many  more  interests  now  than  I  at  one  time  ever 
thought  possible  and  1  shall  never  think  of  the  College  except  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  what  it  has  done  for  me. 

Kate  -Greensla.de  (G.S.). 

Foi  the  first  three  years  after  I  left  the  College  I  was  in  a  private 
family  earning  sufficient  to  keep  me  independent  of  my  friends.  That 
post  I  left  to  become  "a  teacher  under  the  London  County  Council 
with  a  salary  of  £90  with  an  annual  increase  of  £\  to  a  maximum  of 
/"140.  You  will  also  fee  pleased  to  hear  that  Dr.  Eicholz,  His  Majesty's 
Inspector  has  told  me  to  send  in  my  form  at  the  end  of  this  month  and 
he  will  sign  for  my  parchment.  When  I  have  that  I  shall  have  all  my 
qualifications. 

At  Easter  I  am  taking  the  London  County  Council  Drill  examination 
for  teachers.  I  find  the  practical  part  quite  easy  after  the  splendid  course 
of  Physical  Training  which  I  had  at  the  College. 

Eleanor  Harris  (G.S.) 

I  am  working  as  shorthand  writer  and  typist  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Werner,  Pfleiderer  &  Perkins,  Ltd.,  Bakery  Engineers,  and  like  being 
here  very  much.  I  am  principally  engaged  in  letter-writing,  but 
occasionally  a  list  or  piece  of  tabular  work  is  given  me.  One  carbon 
copy  at  least  is  always  done  of  everything,  and  in  some  instances  more. 
I  have  the  advantage  of  working  for  both  the  Commercial  and  Technical 
Departments  of  the  firm,  which  all  means  experience.  On  an  average  I 
do  40  letters  a  day.  The  hours  are  very  nice,  being  from  9  a.m.  to  5.30 
p.m.,  with  an  hour  and  a  quarter  for  dinner.  My  home  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  office,  so  I  lodge  in  Peterborough  about  ten  minutes  walk 
from  business ;  I  have  a  little  girl  to  act  as  guide. 

They  are  all  extremely  kind  to  me  here  and  do  all  they  can  to  make 
me  happy,  and  never  in  any  way  do  they  make  a  difference  between  me 
and  their  sighted  employees.  1  hope  that  all  our  friends  may  be  as 
fortunate  in  securing  such  satisfactory  situations. 

Ada  Hodgson  (G.S.) 
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On  leaving  College,  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  I  was  fortunate  in 
obtaining  a  position  as  shorthand  writer  and  typist  at  the  Education 
Offices  in  Huddersfield.  The  Committee  seemed  doubtful  as  to  my 
capabilities,  but  decided  to  give  me  a  month's  trial,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  were  quite  pleased  and  satisfied  with  my  work,  and  were 
convinced  that  I  was  as  able  to  fill  the  post  as  any  sighted  person.  I  was 
offered  a  permanent  appointment  and  the  Committee,  as  a  clear  indication 
of  my  satisfaction,  increased  my  salary  by  £\  per  annum  at  the  end  of 
three  months.  Since  that  time,  I  have  had  two  other  increases,  and  am 
now  doing  well. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  no  branch  of  typing  which  has  been 
required  of  me  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  do.  My  work  is  chiefly  the 
daily  correspondence,  in  addition  to  all  kinds  of  tabulating,  bills  and 
accounts,  agendas  and  minutes  of  the  various  committees,  reports  and 
circulars,  filling  up  of  attendance  sheets,  and  the  addressing  of  wrappers 
and  envelopes. 

Mary  E.  Holroyd.    (G.S.) 


For  the  past  three  years  a  number  of  the  pupils  attending  the  Leeds 
School  for  the  Blind  have  entered  for  the  pianoforte  examinations  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians,  taking  the  required  work  from  the 
Preparatory  to  Grade  Four  inclusive.  Out  of  the  44  entries  we  have  had 
no  failures  ;  22  of  the  candidates  have  obtained  honours — 85  marks  out 
of  a  possible  100  being  required — and  some  of  them  have  passed  as  many 
as  three  times.  Since  these  children  have  received,  as  it  were,  the  Royal 
Normal  College  training  second  hand,  no  further  testimony  on  my  part, 
is  needed. 

Alice  M.  Haller  (G.S.). 


August  will  suit  me  much  better  than  Whitsuntide  for  a  Reunion,  but 
I  am  now  too  deaf  to  be  of  use  in  a  discussion,  besides  not  being  a 
wage-earner. 

My  forte  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  to  show  that  the  Blind  can 
work  with  the  Seeing  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  latter  think,  in 
organising  and  carrying  out  social,  educational,  preventitive,  and  rescue 
work,  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood  in  which  they  live  ;  e.g.,  next  week 
we  are  to  have  a  lime-light  lecture,  subject  :  "  The  Romance  of  Woman's 
Enterprise  in  Zenana,  Camp,  Goldfields,  and  dear  old  England." 

A  good  audience  for  such  a  meeting  is  never  obtained  without  effort,  so 
we  divided  the  town  into  twenty-two  districts  and  secured  workers  for 
sale  of  tickets  at  three  prices.  We  have  endeavoured  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion of  suitable  men  for  election  on  our  Urban  District  Council  in  April, 
and  should  have  tried  to  secure  both  sexes  had  there  been  an  eligible  woman. 
We  helped  to  raise  funds  for  the  provision  of  a  Reading  and  Recreation 
Room  for  the  navvies  engaged  on  the  new  sea-wall,  and  for  others  whose 
only  place  of  recreation  was  the  public-house.  These  efforts  result  from 
the  formation  of  a  Branch  of  the  British  Women's  Temperance  Association 
here,  of  which  I  am  still  Secretary.  On  Martinmas  Hirings  Day  we  engaged 
a  central  room,  and  employed  a  caterer  who  sold  all  his  provisions  to 
those  who  preferred  dining  where  alcohol  was  not  sold.  Many  people 
stayed  for  the  afternoon  entertainments,  and  we  had  a  crowded  room  for . 
a  limelight  lecture  in  the  evening. 

Edith  Haller  (G.S.). 
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Your  letters  always  interest  me  so  much,  and  it  is  nice  to  be  kept  in 
touch  with  the  dear  old  College  and  its  doings.  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  what  the  Bishop  of  London  said  when  present  at  the 
Christmas  Festival.  I  am  afraid  I  have  nothing  of  much  importance  to 
relate  regarding  my  position,  yet  I  would  like  to  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said,  that  I  owe  my  position  and  confidence  to  fill  it,  entirely  to 
the  excellent  training  at  the  Royal  Normal  College.  I  am  still  teaching 
at  the  same  school  to  which  I  went  from  Norwood  in  1893.  During  these 
jyears  the  whole  staff  has  been  changed,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  I  feel  settled 
in  my  situation  and  like  my  work  very  much. 

L.  Hughes  (G.S.). 


It  will  be  twenty  years  to-morrow  since  I  undertook  the  musical 
education  at  the  Institution  here,  and  have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  its 
Committee  and  other  musical  friends  connected  with  the  school.  The 
examinations  testify  to  the  high  quality  of  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
work  of  the  pupils.  I  could  never  have  achieved  such  satisfactory  results 
had  it  not  been  for  those  four  years  invaluable  experience  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College.  I  am  able  to  maintain  myself  comfortably  and 
contribute  something  towards  the  support  of  my  home.  We  have  one 
lad  who  is  anxious  to  gain  a  Gardner  Scholarship  at  Norwood,  and  I 
believe  the  Hon.  Secretary  has  written  to  you  on  the  subject.  The  lad  is 
a  hard  worker  and  will  do  well. 

Hannah  Hawes  (G.S.). 


In  reply  to  yours,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  accept  your  invitation  to  a 
Reunion  in  August.  It  is  very  good  of  you  and  Mrs.  Campbell  to  make 
such  efforts  to  have  us  all  round  you  again,  and  it  will  be  a  real 
pleasure  to  me  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  College  ;  for  twenty  years 
absence  has  not  in  the  least  lessened  the  warm  feeling  I  have  always  had 
for  it.  I  really  have  nothing  fresh  to  tell  you,  as  I  am  still  in  the  same 
old  spot  working  year  after  year.  We  are  a  united  band  of  teachers  up 
here,  from  Miss  Ellis  downwards,  happy  in  our  work  and  very  proud  of 
our  school.  I  shall  never  forget  that  it  was  your  confidence  in  my  powers 
which  gave  me  the  necessary  impetus  to  make  the  first  start. 

Harriet  Hawes  (G.S). 


In  regard  to  my  work  there  is  little  to  say  beyond  that  I  am  still  as  I 
have  been  for  the  last  twenty-one  years  more  than  able  to  support  myself. 
I  give  help  to  my  own  people,  and  to  others  that  are  less  happilv 
circumstanced  than  myself.  I  can  only  say  that  if  I  now  had  the  money 
used  in  the  foregoing  manner,  I  should  be  well  on  the  high  road  to 
retirement.  I  ascribe  my  success  to  the  training  and  help  received 
when  at  College. 

Louisa  Holden  (G.S.). 


For  eighteen  years  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  musical  department  in 
this  institution,  and  an  ideal  time  it  has  been  ;  I  have  good  reason  to  bless 
the  day  that  you  recommended  me  for  the  post.  The  Directors  and 
Superintendent  have  proved  themselves  exceptionally  kind  and  helpful. 
Nothing  has  been  wanting  that  could  in  any  way  assist  in  carrying  on 
"the  work.  They  frequently  express  their  satisfaction'  with  the  progress  of 
the  children,  and  have  given  me  several  satisfactory  rises  in  salary. 
Every  year  some  of  the  pupils  enter  for  the  Trinity  College  Examination, 
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arid  so  far  have  always  obtained  a  high  percentage  of  marks.  The 
entertainments  given  by  the  children  during  the  Winter  months  in  the 
city  and  surrounding  country  towns  are  much  appreciated  by  large 
audiences.  With  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
College. 

Laura  Inskip. 


I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  before,  as  I  am  preparing  for 
a  concert.  I  am  going  on  in  just  the  usual  way,  keeping  up  my  singing, 
and  quite  self-supporting.  While  I  was  reading  the  account  of  the 
Christmas  Festival,  the  unveiling  of  the  Christmas  Tree,  mv  memory 
went  back  to  the  dear  old  days,  and  I  fancied  myself  once  again  in  that 
same  hall  waiting  for  the  present  that  I  knew  I  would  get  from  the 
loaded  tree. 

A.  Jones. 

I  dislike  anything  like  publicity  in  reference  to  my  work  and  salary, 
but  if  by  writing  you  an  account  of  what  I  am  doing,  I  can  render  any 
service  to  the  College  which  has  done  so  much  for  me,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  supply  the  information. 

I  have  been  entirely  self-sustaining  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  having 
gradually  risen  from  a  junior  assistantship  to  the  senior  assistantship  of 
the  new  branch  Kindergarten  School  at  Harborne,  in  connection  with  our 
main  Institution  at  Edgbaston.  For  several  years  after  leaving  Norwood 
I  attended  evening  classes  at  the  Midland  Institution,  Birmingham,  for 
the  furtherance  of  my  own  education,  and  was  successful  at  several  of 
their  examinations.  I  obtained  certificates  and  money  prizes  in  English 
History  and  English  Literature,  a  certificate  in  Physiology,  and  a 
teacher's  certificate  in  Hygiene,  together  with  a  prize  amounting  to  £64, 
the  two  latter  being  awarded  by  the  Education  Department  in  "  The 
Laws  of  Health  "  section.  In  connection  with  the  Hygiene,  I  gave  sixty 
lectures  on  the  subject  to  senior  pupils  of  the  Blind  Institution.  Four 
years  ago,  I  passed  the  examination  in  the  first  division  for  teachers,  and 
this  considerably  bettered  my  position  in  my  own  school.  Two  years 
ago,  I  left  the  main  Institution,  and  came  up  here  as  chief  assistant. 
Our  little  ones  range  from  four  to  eleven,  and  of  these  I  take  all  the 
eldest  children  in  all  the  ordinary  school  subjects.  But  my  work  is 
greatly  growing,  and  my  days  are  very  full ;  for  now,  in  addition  to  all 
the  ordinary  school  hours  being  filled  up,  I  teach  twenty  of  the  children 
music,  take  all  the  singing  classes  throughout  the  school,  take  classes  in 
time,  theory,  and  Braille  music  writing,  which  amounts  in  all  to  40  music 
lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each,  and  120  minutes  in  class  work,  the 
singing  being  part  of  the  school  time-table.  My  day's  work  begins  at 
8.45  and  finishes  at  7.15  for  five  out  of  six  days.  I  finish  a.  little  earlier 
on  Saturdays,  and  share  the  Sunday  work  with  the  other  teachers.  I  am 
perfectly  happy  here  in  my  work,  and  would  not  be  without  it  if  it  were 
possible.  This  is  a  lovely  school,  no  doubt  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Everything  is  done  by  Our  Committee  and  our  Superintendent 
to  make  our  work  easy  and  a  pleasure.  I  would  exchange  posts  with  no 
one.  For  all  my  work,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  splendid  salary,  which 
enables  me  to  contribute  largely  towards  the  maintenance  of  home.  I 
am  delighted  to  tell  you,  and  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that 
all  my  work  and  my  method,  which  is  of  course  a  Norwood  one,  is  very 
deeply  appreciated  and  praised  by  all  those  with  whom  I  have  anything 
to  do.  I  feel  as  though  my  life  has  been  cast  in  very  pleasant  places,  and 
although  there  is  a  deal  of  drudgery  and  hard  work  attached  to  it,  yet  I 
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feel  that  1  have  found  my  niche  in  the  world,  and  appreciation  goes  far 
to  make  that  drudgery  lighter.  Our  school  is  worked  on  strictly  modern 
lines,  and  has  only  a  few  weeks  ago  gained  the  highest  praise  from 
Dr.  Eicholz,  who  visited  us. 

I  would  like  to  add,  before  concluding  this,  that  I  attribute  my  success 
entirely  to  the  admirable  training  in  self-reliance  and  independence 
which  I  received  during  my  stay  at  Norwood.  And  may  I  say,  too,  that 
the  thing  that  influenced  me  more  in  my  career  than  anything  else,  was 
the  excellent  example  set  by  the  Doctor  himself  to  his  pupils.  His  whole 
life  speaks  to  his  pupils,  saying ■"  Do  as  I  do,"  and  sometimes,  when  I 
have  felt  discouraged  by  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  by  the 
apparent  unsurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success,  I  have  thought 
of  him,  and  immediately  it  has  given  me  heart  to  proceed.  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  splendid  work  done  at  Norwood  to  make  the 
pupils  self-supporting,  and  to  render  them  high  principled  and  con- 
scientious in  all  the  duties  which  they  afterwards  are  called  upon  to ' 
perform.  Kingsley's  beautiful  sermons  which  Mrs.  Campbell  used  to 
read  to  us  on  Sunday  nights  did  much  to  foster  these  things  in  me,  and 
if  I  have  been  a  success  as  a  blind  woman,  then  I  owe  it  entirely  to  the 
teaching,  the  right  methods,  and  the  admirable  system  employed  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College. 

EDITH  M.  J.  JONES  (G.S.) 


Your  letter  reached  me  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  shall  begin  my  answer  to 
it  by  thanking  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  interest  you  have  shown  me 
through  all  these  years.  I  meant  to  write  to  you  long  ago  :  but  in  the 
first  place  my  work  has  been  going  on  in  the  way  which  I  described 
to  you  soon  after  my  appointment  as  organist  of  Luther's  Church  in 
Stettin,  so  that  there  was  not  much  to  report ;  and  secondly  there 
have  been  considerable  changes  in  my  domestic  affairs,  which  often 
kept  me  from  doing  many  necessary  things,  for  instance  writing  the 
most  necessary  letters. 

On  January  ist,  1902,  I  was  appointed  organist  at  the  above-named 
church,  this  took  place  three  months  after  my  success  at  the  competi- 
tion for  the  Mendelssohn  Prize  at  Berlin,  of  which  I  informed  you  at 
the  time,  and  which  was  very  helpful  to  me  in  getting  my  organ 
situation.  It  was  only  a  small  church,  the  congregation  is  poor,  and 
my  salary  is  500  marks  a  year.  Nevertheless  both  my  predecessors  at 
the  church  had  been  very  skilful  organists,  and  my  pastor  and  one  of 
the  elders,  who  are  both  musical  and  competent  judges,  had  to  decide 
the  matter  in  the  main  part.  Like  my  predecessors  I  was  appointed, 
three  months  notice  on  both  sides  being  agreed  upon.  Two  years  later, 
on  January  ist,  1904, 1  was  permanently  appointed,  that  is  for  life  time.  I 
was  then  told  that  I  was  the  first  lady  in  Prussia  who  was  appointed 
at  all.  My  duties  consist  in  playing  the  organ  at  the  different  services, 
weddings,  &c,  and  in  training  the  choir.  This  has  been  very  difficult 
from  the  beginning.  At  first  I  tried  to  start  a  ladies  choir,  which  I 
have  been  able  to  keep  up  for  five  years.  As  the  congregation  is  poor 
there  are  very  few  of  them  that  are  able  to  sing  in  a  choir,  and  those 
few  girls  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  for  a  time,  will  go  into 
situations  after  a  while,  so  that  the  choir  is  always  being  recon- 
structed. Nevertheless  I  have  never  omitted  to  have  the  choir  sing  on 
those  occasions  when  it  was  required,  and  I  know  that  I  am  considered 
perfectly  capable  of  fulfilling  my  duties  even  in  this  direction.  A  few 
months  ago  there  remained  only  so  few  ladies   that  we   were  obliged 
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to  make  other  arrangements,  and  I  am  now  trying  to  do  my  best  with 
a  dozen  school  boys.  Of  course  these  will  change  about  too,  but  it 
will  be  easier  for  me  to  find  substitutes  for  those  who  leave,  as  they 
are  sent  me  from  the  different  schools,  whereas  I  hardly  ever  knew 
where  to  look  for  ladies.  I  live  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
church,  and  there  are  only  a  few  families  in  the  congregation  which  I 
can  associate  with.  In  May,  1905,  there  was  an  inspection  of  our 
church  by  the  superintendent  of  Stettin,  and  I  have  been  told  that 
a  very  favourable  report  was  given  about  me  and  my  work  on  this 
occasion.  My  two  clergymen  and  their  families  are  real  friends  to  me 
and  are  ever  ready  to  do  anything  they  can  for  me. 

In  October  1902,  I  was  asked  to  train  a  ladies'  choir  which*  had 
been  formed  among  the  nurses  of  our  big  town  hospital.  There  are 
different  occasions  during  the  year  in  the  hospital  when  choir  singing 
#is  wanted,  and  my  first  pastor,  who  is  at  the  same  time  pastor  of  the 
hospital,  arranged  for  me  to  undertake  this  work.  The  practices  cannot 
be  carried  on  quite  regularly,  as  the  nurses  do  not  dispose  of  much 
time :  still  I  have  carried  on  this  work  with  success  ever  since  the 
above  named  date. 

I  believe  I  sometimes  spoke  to  you  about  another  younger  brother  of 
mine  who  cannot  see.  He  is  now  in  Berlin  studying  singing  at  Stern's 
Conservatorium.  He  manages  to  go  through  Berlin  all  alone  without  a 
leader.  I  should  dearly  like  to  try  this  experiment  myself,  and  I  believe 
I  should  have  sufficient  courage  to  do  it :  but  my  mother  will  not  hear  of 
it,  as  ever  I  mention  such  a  thing,  she  says  she  does  not  think  it  proper 
for  a  lady. 

My  dear  father,  whom  you  have  seen  and  spoken  more  than  once,  is  no 
longer  with  us.  In  February,  1906,  there  appeared  the  first  symptoms  of 
serious  heart  disease.  Through  all  that  summer  he  was  seriously  ill,  so 
that  we  were  prepared  for  the  end  each  day.  At  the  end  of  August  the 
Doctors  thought  a  longer  stay  at  Bad  Nauheim  advisable  :  father  went 
there  and  never  returned.  On  September  9th  he  passed  away  quite 
suddenly.  He  was  not  62  years  old,  had  never  till  then  had  a  day's 
illness  in  his  life,  so  that  it  all  came  upon  us  very  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly. Werner  and  I  are  now  living  with  our  mother  and  an 
invalid  sister.  As  you  see  at  the  head  of  this  letter,  our  address  too 
has  changed. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  come  to  the  College  for  the  planned  reunion, 
but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  manage  it  this  year,  as  I  cannot 
leave  my  mother  alone  just  at  present  even  for  a  short  time.  If  I  can 
manage  to  get  a  holiday  at  all,  I  shall  accompany  her  to  Bad  Nauheim, 
where  she  herself  is  going  to  try  a  cure. 

I  shall  conclude  this  by  asking  if  the  Tiebach  braille  notation  has 
already  been  heard  of  in  England  and  is  used  at  the  College.  I  have 
used  it  myself  privately  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half :  but  only  three 
months  ago  it  was  published  and  the  first  prints  were  made.  It  is  already 
considered  by  a  great  number  of  blind  musicians  as  such  an  important 
correction  of  the  way  of  writing  braille  music,  that  it  seems  desirous 
to  print  only  in  that  system  for  the  future.  At  present  a  full  edition  of 
all  Bach's  organ  works  is  going  to  be  printed  at  Hamburg  in  the  Tiebach 
notation.  1  suppose  you  know  all  particulars  about  it:  but  should  this 
not  vet  be  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  information,  as  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  matter  from  the  beginning.  In  any  case  I  should  be 
most  interested  to  hear  how  English  musicians  consider  this,  to  my  mind, 
most  important  invention. 
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I  am  afraid  my  English  has  become  very  rusty.  I  still  read  a  good  deal 
but  I  have  for  the  last  five  years  never  had  a  chance  of  talking  English  to 
anybody  knowing  it  better  than  myself,  so  that  there  is  nobody  to  correct 
my  mistakes. 

With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Campbell  and  to  all  at  the  College  who 
know  me. 

Olga  Kuntze. 


It  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it  is  almost  five  years  since  I 
left  you,  the  time  passes  so  quickly.  During  this  period,  I  have  been 
acting  as  Assistant  School  Mistress,  and  receiving  a  good  salary. 

My  time  here  is  very  fully  occupied,  as  I  have  many  other  duties  besides 
my  school  teaching.  I  commence  my  work  each  day  by  playing  for 
Prayers  at  7.50  a.m.,  and  from  that  time,  I  have  scarcely  a  minute  to 
myself  until  6.30  p.m.,  when  Evening  Prayers  are  over.  1  have  seven 
music  pupils,  most  of  whom  I  am  preparing  for  the  I.S.M.  Examinations. 
Three  of  these  have  passed  the  First  Grade  Examination,  and  two  others, 
the  Preparatory  Grade  ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  so  far,  I  have  had 
no  failures. 

I  can  truly  say  that  I  owe  my  present  position  to  the  influence  of  the 
College  as  well  as  to  the  training  I  received  there.  As  you  may  remember 
when  first  entering  the  College,  I  had  not  thought  of  earning  my  own 
livelihood,  my  parents  having  only  decided  to  send  me  for  a  year  or  two 
to  finish  my  education  ;  but  I  had  not  been  there  two  months  before  I 
was  fired  with  the  independent  spirit  which  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College  training,  and  asked  your  permission  to  join  a 
class  of  girls,  who  were  just  commencing  to  work  for  the  Scholarship 
Examination.  But  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have  had  the  nerve  to  ask 
had  it  not  been  for  two  or  three  of  my  class  companions,  who  urged  me 
to  go  and  tried  to  persuade  me  that  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
be  as  successful  as  they.  However,  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  regretted 
the  step  which  I  was  then  encouraged  to  take. 

Hoping  that  this  spirit  of  independence  will  continue  to  pervade  the 
College,  and  to  do  as  valuable  service  for  others  as  it  has  done  for  me. 

Fanny  Kay  (G.S.) 

Knowing  how  deeply  interested  you  are  in  all  that  we  do,  I  will 
proceed  to  give  you  an  outline  of  my  work.  I  left  College  in  1893,  and 
in  the  October  of  that  year  I  obtained  a  position  as  governess  to  a  little 
boy.  This  work  I  enjoyed  very  much,  for  although  the  salary  was 
exceedingly  small  the  experience  was  invaluable  to  me.  The  following 
October  my  pupil  entered  the  College,  which  of  course  left  me  without 
-employment.  About  the  close  of  the  same  month,  a  teacher  was  wanted 
in  one  of  the  London  centres,  and  through  the  kindness  of  our  dear  Miss 
Greene  I  obtained  the  appointment,  which  position  I  have  kept  ever 
since.  For  some  years  I  managed  the  school  entirely  alone,  but  when  my 
numbers  increased  from  twelve  to  thirty-two,  it  was  thought  necessary 
that  I  should  have  an  assistant.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  our  yearly 
reports  from  the  Inspectors  have  always  been  most  successful  (satisfactory). 
My  success  I  owe  to  the  thorough  and  practical  training  I  received  at  the 
College.  During  the  last  two  years  I  studied  for  my  Government  certi- 
ficate, which  examination  I  took  last  July,  and  successfully  passed.  This 
Winter  I  am  devoting  my  spare  time  to  the  knitting  machine.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  I  can  now  complete  a  pair  of  stockings 
in  about  two  hours.     My  salary  is  now  £102. 

K.  Norris  (G.S.) 
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It  is  good  of  you  to  remember  us  each  year  and  to  tell  us  what  is  being 
done  at  the  College.  I  meant  to  have  written  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  but  was  unable  through  illness  to  do  so.  A  year  and  a  half  ago 
I  left  Swansea,  where  I  had  been  head  mistress  for  over  eleven  years, 
receiving  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  £75  a  year.  My  eyes  were  at 
that  time  giving  me  some  trouble,  and  I  was  glad  to  accept  a  position 
here  which  was  offered  to  me.  It  is  not  so  remunerative,  but  I  thought  at 
the  time  it  was  the  right  thing  for  me  to  make  a  change. 

L.  O'Brien  (G.S.) 


It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  once  again  give  you  an  account  of 
my  work,  viz.,  teaching  little  boys  who  require  individual  care  and 
training. 

I  am  very  happy  in  the  work,  and  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  all 
you  have  done  for  me,  and  I  look  back  to  my  College  life  with  mingled 
joy  and  gratitude — for  if  I  had  not  been  educated  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  I  could  not  have  undertaken  my  present  duties. 

It  makes  me  happy  to  be  able  to  help  others  and  to  brighten  their  little 
lives,  and,  at  the  same  time,  earn  my  own  living.  It  was  very  encourag- 
ing to  know  that  you  were  pleased  with  the  progress  that  little  Willie 
Dorn  had  made  while  with  me,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  think 
the  same  of  Charlie  Hendley  when  he  is  ready  to  come  to  the  College  for 
examination.  The  little  boys  are  very  happy  and  enjoy  the  country  life, 
and  have  improved  much  in  health  since  they  came  here. 

Annie  E.  Roberts  (G.S.). 


I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  what  has  happened  in  my  work  this  year.  My 
salary  has  reached  £99.  The  next  rise  is  due  in  March,  it  will  then  be 
£102.  I  have  also  one  pupil  in  singing,  but  my  piano  pupil  has  gone  to  a 
boarding  school.  For  the  Christmas  entertainment  this  year  I  attempted 
a  simple  musical  play  with  the  children.  The  children  leave  us  when 
they  are  not  much  over  twelve,  so  it  leaves  us  with  quite  little  ones.  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  that  they  did  remarkably  well,  and  everyone  was 
pleased. 

Nellie  Smith  (G.S.). 


It  is  wholly  due  to  the  excellent  training  received  at  the  College  that  I 
am  now  able  to  entirely  support  myself.  The  dominating  principle  of 
the  training  is  independence,  with  the  great  aim  of  sending  out  into  the 
world  self-supporting  men  and  women  on  an  equal  footing  with  their 
sighted  companions.  With  this  end  in  view  I  sat  for  the  Queen's 
Scholarship  in  1899,  and  in  the  two  succeeding  years  for  the  Certificate 
Examinations.  In  October  of  1901  I  went  as  supply  for  three  months, 
but  before  the  time  had  expired  I  was  appointed  assistant  teacher,  and 
have  held  the  post  since.  After  teaching  the  necessary  eighteen  months  I 
received  the  Government  Certificate.  During  the  five  years  my  salary 
has  been  increased  twice.  I  shall  ever  be  thankful  and  grateful  for  the 
benefits  received  at  Norwood. 

L.  M.  S.  {G.S.). 


It  is  now  over  six  years  since  I  left  Norwood  to  take  my  place  here  as 
an  assistant  teacher.  I  am  still  happy  in  my  work,  and  hope  to  remain 
for  some  time  to  come.  ^ 

Bessie  Thomas  (G.S.). 
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When  I  left  the  College  in  1879,  to  take  up  work  in  the  day  schools  of 
the  Board,  I  had  no  idea  the  work  would  grow  into  what  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  1  am  much  interested  in  all  that  concerns  my  children,  but 
find  very  little  time  for  outside  claims. 

M.  Weaver. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  six  years  that  I  spent  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  I  am  much  impressed  by  the  great  benefits  received  ;  for  1  not 
only  passed  through  the  Training  College  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers,  but  was  also  privileged  by  having  an  excellent  musical 
education.  The  valuable  lessons  I  had  from  professors  of  music,  and  the 
good  concerts  and  musical  recitals  I  attended  while  at  the  College  will 
ever  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me.  Since  taking  the  Certificate 
Examination  in  1899,  I  have  been  engaged  as  teacher  in  one  of  the  day 
centres  for  blind  children  in  London,  and  am  at  present  receiving  a  salary 
of  £103. 

Emily  Whitehouse  (G.S.). 

This  letter  is  in  answer  to  your  Christmas  one,  as  well  as  the  one  I 
received  since.  I  must  apologise  for  having  kept  you  waiting  so  long  for 
a  reply.  The  Christmas  letter  always  gives  me  pleasure,  and  I  am  glad  to 
hear  of  another  year  of  successful  work  at  the  College.  My  work  is  going 
on  about  the  same  as  in  other  years.  Naturally,  as  our  pupils  are  adults, 
it  is  not  as  varied  as  work  with  children.  I  teach  reading,  and  Braille 
writing,  hand  knitting,  and  chair-caning.  My  choir  is  a  small  one  still, 
I  am  now  teaching  some  part-songs  for  our  annual  public  meeting. 

Eliza  Williamson  (G.S.). 


THE    FOLLOWING    LETTERS    WERE    WRITTEN    TO    THE 
RT.    HON.    JAS.    A.    CAMPBELL, 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


Dear  Sir, 

As  you  have  been  connected  with  the   College  for  so  .  nany  years, 
I  feel  it  a  real  pleasure  to  write  to  you. 

I  have  the  honour  of  being  the  very  first  girl  student  who  entered  the 
College.  What  an  odd  little  soul  I  was  in  those  first  years  !  The  morning 
after  my  arrival  (and  this  is  a  joke  which  Dr.  Campbell  never  tires  of 
telling),  I  was  discovered  out  of  doors  shouting  to  the  top  of  my  voice 
that  famous  song  called  "The  Mighty  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England." 
Doctor  had  to  be  very  strict  with  me  in  those  days,  for  I  was  an  idle 
child  and  had  to  be  taught  how  to  work  hard.  Many  a  time  lye  been 
having  piano  or  singing  lessons  at  6  a.m.  If  I  was  good,  which  didn't 
often  happen,  I  was  allowed  to  take  one  sweet  from  a  little  paper  bag; 
but  mostly,  I  felt  the  sting  from  a  small  piece  of  whalebone  coming 
rapidly  down  on  my  fingers. 

In  1886,  I  went  over  to  America  with  a  concert  partv  and  had  a 
delightful  time  there.  Twice  I  have  been  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  our 
late  dear  Queen  has  not  only  spoken  to  me  but  shaken  hands  with  me 
also.  I  have  been  to  France  three  separate  times  in  order  to  perfect  rnv 
French;  and  how  careful  I  have  been  to  save  every  penny  for  thi's 
expensive  tour  ;  yet  I  do  not  regret  it,  as  it  opened  my  mind  in  many 
directions. 
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I  began  to  teach  in  the  College  when  quite  young,  and  am  still 
employed  in  the  Singing  Department.  This  is  a  subject  I  love  to  teach, 
and  I  think  my  pupils  enjoy  their  classes  very  much.  Within  the  last 
few  years  many  of  them  have  passed  the  College  examinations  in  this 
Branch,  and  I  am  always  very  particular  that  they  should  learn  to 
accompany  themselves  in  scales,  exercises,  studies  and  songs. 

I  can  never  tell  you  or  anyone  else  how  much  I  owe  this  place,  and  I 
could  go  on  telling  you  all  sorts  of  odd  and  amusing  adventures  with 
which  I  have  been  connected.  But  just  let  me  tell  you  one  thing  among 
the  many  which  the  Doctor  said  to  me  a  long  time  ago  when  I  was 
feeling  discouraged  over  something :  "  Amelia,  if  you  can't  get  over  a 
brick  wall,  you  must  go  through  it."  It  is  this  spirit  of  determination  to 
overcome  all  obstacles  which  helps  me  and  has  helped  every  student, 
whether  in  the  College  or  out  in  the  world  earning  their  living. 

I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  all  that  has  been  done  for  me 
here ;  but  it  is  such  a  joy  to  feel  that  I  am  helping  to  give  back  to  others 
the  sound  training  I  myself  have  gone  through. 

May  I  thank  you  for  all  the  kind  words  you  have  often  said  to  us  and 
for  your  untiring  labours  on  our  behalf  for  so  many  years. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Amelia  A.  Campbell. 

Dear  Sir, 

Dr.  Campbell  wishes  us  to  try  to  write  you  a  short  account  of  our 
work,  but  I  fear  there  is  very  little  of  any  interest  that  I  can  tell,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years  when  I  taught  music  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  in  Brighton,  my  work  has  all  been  done  in  the  College,  and  I 
sincerely  trust  that  may  long  continue  to  be  the  case.  I  am  mostly 
occupied  in  teaching  the  pianoforte  to  the  girls,  and  give  lessons  to  about 
twenty-eight  of  them  in  that  department  at  present ;  but  I  also  do  a  little 
in  the  way  of  teaching  harmony  and  theory,  and  we  all  give  up  at  least 
an  hour  a  day  to  work  in  the  choir  and  chorus-classes.  In  whatever 
time  remains  after  fulfilling  these  various  duties  I  still  continue  my  own 
studies  so  as  not  to  get  rusty,  for  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  being  at 
the  College  is  that  we  have  the  opportunity  of  going  to  such  splendid 
professors  as  Mr.  Hartvigson  and  Mr.  Macpherson. 

Some  years  ago  two  of  us  decided  that  we  should  like  to  have  a 
diploma  such  as  sighted  music  teachers  have,  so  we  tried  for  the  Licentiate 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  thanks  to  the  pains-taking  preparation  we 
received  from  Mr.  Hartvigson   we  both  passed. 

As  you  know,  we  are  trained  here  to  be  able  to  teach  sighted  people  as 
well  as  blind,  and  I  have  had  several  such  pupils  both  in  singing  and  the 
pianoforte,  and  have  prepared  quite  a  few  for  the  recognized  examinations, 
which  they  have  all  passed  creditably.  Recently  I  have  found  that  I  have 
neither  time  nor  strength  for  much  more  than  my  duties  here,  but  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  be  entirely  without  sighted  pupils,  as  I  think  it  helps  to 
keep  one  from  getting  into  a  groove  with  one's  teaching. 

These  few  details  have  been  given  merely  to  prove  that  the  all-round 
training  of  the  College  can,  and  does,  fit  us  to  do  some  useful  work  in 
life ;  and  before  closing,  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  deep-felt  gratitude  to  Dr.  Campbell  and  the  various  professors  for 
all  that  I  owe  to  them. 

My  life  here  is  a  very  busy  and  consequently  a  very  happy  one,  and  I 
feel  "I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  for  having  been  enabled  not  only  to 
provide  for  myself,  but  also  for  my  dear  Mother,  and  to  help  to  keep  the- 
loved  old  home  together  for  so  many  years. 

I  beg  to  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Mabel  Davis. 
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Dear  Sir, 

As  many  of  the  old  pupils  have  written  letters  containing  an 
account  of  their  work,  Dr.  Campbell  thought  you  might  like  to  have 
one  from  those  of  us  who  are  employed  at  the  College.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  write  about  oneself,  but  it  at  least  gives  me  the  opportunity 
of  saying  how  very  grateful  I  am  for  my  position  here. 

I  commenced  my  education  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Nottingham,  and  having  gained  a  Gardner  Scholarship,  came  to  the 
College  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  classes  in  the  School  Department 
were  a  real  pleasure  to  me,  especially  the  English  Literature  Class, 
so  ably  conducted  by  Miss  Lily  Bell.  It  was  a  great  joy  to  my 
Mother  when  I  showed  her  the  prizes  I  had  obtained  each  year,  and 
her  delight  was  an  incentive  to  greater  effort  on  my  part.  It  was  a 
very  happy  day  for  me  when,  at  the  prize  festival  of  1897,  I  received 
Mrs.  Arrol's  prize  for  teaching  the  pianoforte,  and  the  following  year 
I  was  the  proud  recipient  of  a  Royal  Normal  College  Diploma. 

The  next  three  years  were  spent  at  home,  trying  to  get  up  a  teach- 
ing connection  of  my  own.  This  I  found  much  more  difficult  than  I 
had  anticipated,  owing  to  the  great  competition  in  the  musical 
profession,  and  to  the  need  of  a  little  influential  help.  While  my 
pupils  were  never  great  in  number,  they  always  seemed  satisfied  with, 
my  teaching,  and  I  have  very  nice  testimonials  from  two  well-known 
families  whom  I  taught,  and  promises  of  others  whenever  I  need 
them. 

In  1902,  Dr.  Campbell  offered  me  a  position  and  I  gladly  availed 
myself  of  his  kindness.  My  work  now  chiefly  consists  of  stereotyping 
music  for  the  choir,  and  other  books  which  may  be  required.  I  have 
also  charge  bf  the  music  library  in  the  girls'  school,  where  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  rest  of  my  time  is  filled  up 
with  teaching. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  say  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
having  work  at  the  College.  It  is  a  privilege  I  cannot  value 
too  highly  to  be  able  to  continue  my  lessons  with  such  professors 
as  Mr.  Hartvigson  and  Mr.  Macpherson,  and  to  be  able  to  attend  so 
many  of  the  fine  concerts  in  town.  The  friends  I  have  found  here 
will  always  hold  a  very  warm  place  in  my  affections,  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  much  personal  kindness  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell. 
May  I  thank  you,  too,  for  your  earnest  sympathy  and  untiring  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  College,  which  we  shall  always  remember. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Ada  A.  Richardson. 


Dear  Mr.  Campbell, 

Many  of  our  old  pupils  are,  I  know,  writing  short  accounts  of  their 
work  for  the  College  Annual  Report  ;  in  the  first  place,  out  of  sincere 
gratitude  for  the  splendid  preparation  and  equipment  for  the  battle  of 
life  they  received  at  Norwood ;  and  in  the  second,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
strongly  before  the  mind  of  the  general  public  the  fact  that  the  blind 
(possessing  average  ability,  application,  and  perseverance),  given  from 
early  years  a  thorough  and  all-round  education,  according  to  the  highest 
standards  of  college  and  academy,  or  sound  training  in  some  manual 
work,  can  assuredly  take  their  part  in  the  world  as  useful  and  independent 
members  of  society,  and  in  many  professions  and  callings  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  best  qualified  men  and  women  amongst  the  seeing. 
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I  am  so  much  a  child  of  the  College — having  entered  it  as  a  little  girl, 
and  after  passing  through  the  regular  course  of  physical,  general  and 
musical  instruction,  becoming  one  of  the  resident  teachers — that  I  should 
have  felt  sorely  hampered  were  I  to  attempt  to  speak  of  my  work  to  the 
Dr.,  as  of  course  he  already  knows  all  about  it  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
glad  of  this  opportunity  of  saying  to  you,  who  have  been  for  so  many 
years  deeply  interested  in  the  work  here,  how  much  I  owe  to  the  College 
and  those  who  direct  it  for  all  the  help  and  good  I  have  received. 
Unfortunately,  frequent  severe  headache  has  made  it  advisable  to  limit 
my  hours  of  College  and  private  teaching  within  quite  modest  bounds,  the 
more  so  that  I  hold  a  good  organ  appointment  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
which  I  am  anxious  always  to  keep  as  able  and  fit  as  possible.  In  the 
selection  of  suitable  music  for  my  choir,  and  in  many  other  matters 
connected  with  the  church,  I  have  had  most  valuable  assistance  from  Mr. 
H.  L.  Balfour,  Organ  Professor  at  the  College  ;  and  let  me  here  say,  too, 
how  thoroughly  glad  I  am  still  to  remain  a  member  of  Mr.  Stewart 
Macpherson's  counterpoint  and  composition  classes,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  lectures,  recitals,  and  orchestral  concerts,  feeling,  in  my  case, 
it  of  more  consequence  to  be  in  an  atmosphere  of  true  musical  growth 
rather  than  receive  all  remuneration  for  my  work  in  monetary  form. 
Now  and  then,  when  kind-hearted  people  speak  in  appreciative  terms  of 
my  accompanying  in  the  services,  I  think,  ah  !  that  is  a  wee  bit  of  dear 
old  Dr.  Hopkins  peeping  out ;  or  when  a  pupil  is  astonished  at  the 
number  of  useful  exercises  that  can  be  made  out  of  a  study  or  piece,  I  know 
it  is  just  one  side  of  Mr.  Fritz  Hartvigson's  pains- taking  grinding  at  me, 
bearing  modest  fruit ;  or,  again,  when  another  mentions  the  pleasure  it  is 
to  really  hear  the  words  of  a  song  and  feel  the  power  of  expression  there 
is  in  music,  I  say  "  that  is  the  very  thing  that  Dr.  Cummings  and  Mr. 
Newth  have  always  made  such  a  point  of  with  us  "  ;  and,  lastly,  when  it  is 
remarked  upon  the  cheerfulness,  pluck,  and  purpose  shown  by  both  past 
and  present  pupils  of  the  College,  it  surely  cannot  be  difficult  to  guess 
from  whom  these  characteristics  are  gained  !  For  my  work  and  for  a 
healthy  outlook  on  life,  I  cannot  be  too  thankful ;  and  my  feeling 
towards  the  Doctor  and  the  Royal  Normal  College  is  one  of  loyal 
affection  and  gratitude. 

Believe  me,  Dear  Mr.  Campbell, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Emily  M.  Lucas,  L.R.A.M.,  F.R.C.O. 


Dear  Mr.  Campbell, 

I  was  for  six  years  a  Gardner  Scholar  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  where  I  received  excellent  training,  both  in  the  schoolroom  and 
in  the  gymnasium. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  took  my  diploma,  and  was  employed  for 
rather  more  than  a  year  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  School  Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  beginning  of  1889,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Campbell  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee,  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  one  of  the  finest 
Normal  Schools  in  America.  There  I  learned  more  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching,  and  after  obtaining  my  certificate  in  the  summer  of  1890,1 
returned  to  England,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Teaching  Staff  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  which  post  I  still  retain.  My  salary  was  at  first 
£40  per  annum,  but  it  has  since  risen  by  several  advances  to  £70,  to 
which  must  be  added  £40  or  £50  a  year  for  board,  residence,  etc. 
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From  this  amount,  I  have  been  able  to  save  sufficient  to  purchase  a 
small  freehold,  and  to  take  several  enjoyable  summer  trips,  including  a 
seven  weeks'  tour  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France. 

In  1896,  our  school  became  a  Government  Training  College  for  Blind 
Teachers,  and  two  years  later,  I  sat  as  acting  teacher  for  the  Certificate 
Examination.  I  felt  very  anxious  as  to  the  results  of  that  examination, 
for  I  had  found  the  necessary  preparation  for  it  a  great  strain  upon 
my  time  and  strength,  after  my  ordinary  college  duties  were  completed. 
However,  I  was  relieved  to  find  that  I  had  secured  a  Double-First,  and 
the  following  year,  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  my  "  parchment." 

During  my  sixteen  years'  work  at  the  College,  I  have  striven  to  adhere 
to  mv  original  aims  : — Firstly  to  make  my  teachingat  least  equal  to  that 
of  my  sighted  fellow-worked,  and  secondly,  never,  if  possible,  to  allow 
my  work  to  encroach  upon  their  time  or  energy.  To  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  these  purposes,  I  have  always  employed  a  private 
reader.  However,  in  cases  of  emergency,  when  I  have  applied  to  them  for 
their  assistance,  I  have  always  met  with  a  most  cordial  response. 

As  I  am  still  teaching  at  the  College,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  express  one- 
half  of  what  I  owe  to  Dr,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saving  that,  had  I  been  a  member  of  their  own  family  they  could  not  have 
shown  a  kindlier  or  more  active  interest  in  my  welfare,  and  I  shalL 
ever  remain  their  most  grateful  debtor. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Lily  Bell. 


REPORT    RECEIVED   FROM    MARY    HAROOTUNIAN, 
of  the  Blind  School  at  Urfa.* 


It  has  been  always  a  real  and  unselfish  delight  to  me  to  record  the 
vivid  progress  of  each  year  of  the  Armenian  Blind  School  in  Urfa,  and 
send  it  to  the  friends  who  have  taken  special  interest  in  us.  In  June  we 
closed  our  third  year.  Our  pupils  have  numbered  twelve.  Only  one  is  a 
boy,  he  is  about  "twelve  years  of  age.  Most  have  made  excellent  progress. 
One  with  us  from  the  first  seems  very  dull.  We  are  gratified  that  she 
has  made  a  beginning  in  reading  and  that  she  desires  a  copy  of  the 
Gospel  for  herself. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  which 
had  been  adapted  into  Armenian  Braille,  and  sent  to  England  to  the 
Bible  Society  to  be  printed,  has  now  passed  the  first  and  second  proof 
readings,  and  by  Autumn  we  hope  to  have  in  hand  as  many  copies  as  our 
pupils  require.  We  rejoice  greatly  in  this  new  form  of  the  Gospel  for  the 
blind  of  this  region. 

*  Miss  Corinna  Shattuck,  a  schoolmate  of  Mrs.  Campbell's,  has  been 
working  in  Armenia  more  than  forty  years,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Missionary  Board.  She  was  in  Urfa  during  the  terrible 
massacres,  and  has  been  responsible  for  the  support  and  education  of  the 
orphan  children  whose  parents  were  murdered.  Mary  Harootunian,  one 
of  her  pupils,  became  blind  and  was  sent  to  the  College  by  Miss  Shattuck, 
to  be  trained  as  a  teacher.  When  she  returned  to  Urfa,  Miss  Shattuck 
opened  a  little  school  for  blind  children,  and  the  foregoing  is  Mary  s  own 
report  of  her  work. 
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Our  "  English  Readers  "  ordered  from  England  arrived  before  Easter. 
On  the  termination  of  the  Easter  Holidays  I  allow  the  girls  to  start  the 
English  reading.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see  that  thev  were  soon  able 
to  read  without  spelling,  as  they  had  been  familiar  with  so  many  words 
while  having  their  lunch  beside  my  table  during  two  and  a  half  years. 
At  time  for  sewing  and  knitting  too,  I  have  been  talking  with  them  in 
English,  and  in  later  days  I  had  been  encouraging  them  to  have  English 
conversation  by  themselves  during  the  recesses.  Perhaps  you  will  have 
objections  in  regard  to  their  reading  English  as  some  people  here  have. 
Our  one  aim  and  decision  in  regard  to  this  matter  has  been  to  establish 
a  library  in  our  school  for  the  blind,  so  that  when  pupils  have  to  leave  us, 
we  can  have  such  circulation  of  books  among  them  as  to  maintain  their 
welfare  by  reading.  Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  Braille  books  and 
the  difficulty  of  teaching  a  strange  language,  I  took  the  first  step  through 
faith  and  perseverance,  that  a  link  may  be  kept  by  the  way  mentioned 
above  between  the  school  and  the  blind  pupils. 

Nothing  is  incidental  in  God's  plan.  A  few  weeks  ago  from  a  dear 
friend  I  received  a  little  book  entitled  "  Literature  for  the  Blind."  What 
a  blessing  for  the  Blind !  I  read  "  There  has  been  invented  a  method 
whereby  the  printing  of  embossed  books  in  the  Braille  system  will  be 
greatly  simplified  and  the  cost  vastly  reduced."  I  am  sure  this  good 
news  one  day  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  us  here. 

There  has  been  a  great  degree  of  progress  physically  and 
mentally  in  our  school.  This  can  be  seen  at  once  on  entering  the 
schoolroom.  Let  me  picture  to  you  a  scene.  It  was  the  Spring  time, 
a  group  of  pastors  and  preachers  (who  had  come  from  the  neighbouring 
stations  to  consecrate  our  Syrian  preacher  as  a  pastor)  paid  a  visit  to  our 
School.  While  yet  they  were  out  of  doors  and  I  had  stepped 
out  to  welcome  them  in,  I  could  almost  read  their  minds,  from  their 
mournful  .  tones.  They  seemed  as  if  to  think  what  a  serious  and 
sad  visit  is  to  be  paid  to  a  group  of  unfortunate  blind  children.,  and 
of  course  their  hearts  aching  just  then.  In  shaking  their  hands  I  tried  to 
comfort  them,  saying  in  my  mind,  "your  sorrow  will  soon  be  turned  into 
joy."  In  fact,  as  soon  the  guests  were  settled,  their  surprise  was  manifest 
as  they  were  before  twelve  blind  children  who  rose  up  to  welcome  the 
friends.  The  girls  were  dressed  neatly  in  simple  white  aprons  and  pina- 
fores, and  had  a  self-controlled  appearance.  The  friends  were  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  their  lessons  too,  as  most  of  them  read  and  wrote,  or  did 
some  additions,  multiplications  and  divisions,  and  used  the  maps  very 
well  ;  then  they  were  required  to  sing,  and  gathering  about  the  little 
organ,  they  sang  the  hymn,  "  Blessed  are  the  sons  of  God."  The  friends 
bought  aprons,  gloves  and  laces  and  bags  made  by  the  pupils,  then  they 
gave  words  of  good  advice  and  encouragement.  In  the  meantime,  they  all 
became  very  bright  and  merry  ;  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  glorifying  God 
in  their  hearts  for  His  wonderful  deeds  to  these  blind  children.  In  their 
departure  one  of  them  said,  "  By  hearing  I  was  able  to  imagine  only  half 
of  what  now  I  have  seen." 

We  have  not  any  embossed  books  but  the  English  Readers  and  the 
English  Bible.  As  regards  the  school  books,  I  have  copied  out  two 
primers,  one  reader,  another  book  called  "True  Woman,"  a  portion  of 
which  only  is  yet  done,  also  as  a  lesson  book  the  Gospel  by  Luke.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  those  dear  friends  who  have  sent  me  some  sighted  books 
and  papers  which  have  been  read  to  me  by  dear  Miss  Shattuck,  who  is 
always  very  busy,  and  often  tired  dreadfully  by  her  various  branches  of 
work,  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  sometimes  I  could  have  some  Braille  books 
to  give  freshness  of  thought  to  the  girls. 
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i8,  Harold  Road,  Norwood,  S.E. 

The  experience  we  have  had  of  Miss  Emily  Lucas,  for  several  years 
now,  as  organist  at  St.  Andrew's,  has  amply  justified  what  you  said  when 
you  recommended  her  for  the  appointment.  She  has  shown  herself,  as  a 
player,  singularity  conscientious,  capable,  and  sympathetic ;  and,  as  a 
teacher  in  training  our  little  choir,  she  has  discovered  quite  marvellous 
aptitude,  intelligence,  freshness,  and  politeness.  I  have  had  several  people 
speak  to  me  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  concerning  her  singular  aptness 
as  a  teacher.  I  count  it  a  treat  myself  to  be  present,  as  often  as  I  can, 
when  our  choir  meets  for  practice,  just  that  I  may  observe  the  deft  way 
in  which  she  handles  the  choir,  and  pick  up  some  lessons  in  time,  articu- 
lation, and  expression  myself. 

I  do  not  need  to  sav  anything  to  you  now  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  we 
held  Mr.  Hollins.  but  we  are  doubly  indebted  to  vou  that  we  have 
obtained  a  second  good  gift  in  the  person  of  Miss  Lucas  from  the 
R.  N.  C. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

John  (i.  Train. 

Camphill,  Paisley. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  my  congregation 
and  myself  with  the  services  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Turner,  who  has  been  organist 
and  choirmaster  at  Sherwood  for  several  years.  I  am  the  more  ready  to 
do  so,  as  originally  I  was  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  appointment 
of  a  blind  man.  My  prejudices  have  been  entirely  dispelled.  Mr.  Turner 
'has  triumphed  over  his  difficulties  in  a  quite  remarkable  fashion,  so  that 
one  almost  forgets  his  want  of  sight.  As  an  organist,  he  has  complete 
command  of  his  instrument,  and  his  skilful,  realistic  playing  is  greatly 
admired.  His  recollection  of  both  music  and  words,  and  his  adaptation 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  is  extraordinarily  good,  and  I  am  not  in  anv  way 
handicapped  in  the  arrangement  of  the  service.  As  choirmaster.  Mr, 
Turner  is  also  very  successful,  having  complete  control  over  the  members 
of  his  choir,  and  the  power  of  infusing  into  them  a  good  deal  of  his  own 
enthusiasm.  Since  he  was  appointed  the  choir  has  reached  a  much 
higher  state  of  efficiency,  and  that  is  due  almost  entirely  to  his  training. 
I  may  add  that  Mr.  Turner  has  given  several  organ  recitals  which  have 
proved  his  ability  to  render  the  most  difficult  music  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  R.  Sangster  Anderson. 


Wallacetown,  Dundee- 
Seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Joshua  S.  Brand  was,  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  competent  expert,  appointed  organist   and  choirmaster  in  my  church, 
and  during  that  time  I  have  been  led  to  form  a  good  opinion  of  the  man 
and  his  gifts. 

As  a  musician  he  has  distinct  natural  ability  ;  he  has  been  thoroughly 
educated  and  equipped,  and  experience  has  materially  increased  his 
professional  proficiency. 

He  is  a  good  church  organist,  both  his  selection  and  execution  showing 
good  taste  and  sound  judgment.  As  a  choirmaster  he  is  intelligent  and 
painstaking,  and  he  invariably  maintains  pleasant  relations  with  and 
among  the  members  of  his  choir.  He  is  an  accomplished  vocalist,  and  is 
most  willing  to  assist  in  every  congregational  enterprise. 

His  character  is  unimpeachable  ;  he  is  a  Communicant,  and  personally 
I  have  always  found  him  most  loyal  and  obliging.  He  has  a  wonderful 
memory,  which  has  been  carefully  cultivated,  and  which  seems  never  to 
fail  him. 

I  consider  Mr.  Brand  entirely  worthy  of  professional  preferment,  and 
have  pleasure  in  recommending  him.  James  M.  Campbell. 
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St.  Andrew's,  Waterloo. 
It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  excellent  professional  work 
of  Mr.  Henry  Marshall,  organist,  M'Cheyne  Church,  Dundee.  For  nearly 
two  years  I  had  the  benefit  of  his  assistance  in  conducting  the  services  in 
M'Cheyne  Church,  and  I  speak  not  only  for  myself  but  for  the  congrega- 
tion when  I  say  that  we  regarded  his  work  as  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory.  Not  only  is  he  a  skilful  musician,  but  he  is  also  a  most 
sympathetic  interpreter  of  the  spirit  of  worship.  His  work  as  a  choir- 
master was  equally  successful,  being  characterized  by  the  utmost 
carefulness,  which,  however,  never  degenerated  into  nagging  or  querulous- 
ness.  His  relations  with  the  minister,  choir,  and  members  of  the 
congregation  have  always  been  most  agreeable.  In  leaving  Dundee  for  a 
new  sphere  of  labour,  one  of  my  keenest  regrets  has  been  the  parting  with 
my  friend  and  organist,  Mr.  Marshall. 

Alec  Alexander,  M.A. 
(Minister  of  St.  Andveiv's,  Waterloo,  Liverpool.) 


5,  Westfield  Terrace,  Aberdeen. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  Mr.  Stericker  gives  the  fullest 
satisfaction  as  organist  in  my  church  here.  His  mastery  over  the 
instrument  is  wonderful.  His  power  of  expression  is  equally  great.  He 
seems  to  remember  every  word  of  the  hymn  he  accompanies,  and  the 
result  is  that  he  interprets  it  with  absolute  taste.  His  lack  of  sight  seems 
to  be  no  hindrance  to  his  work  as  an  organist. 

Yours  very  truly, 
W.  Mackintosh  Mackay,  M.A.,  B.D. 
(Minister  of  Free  Sonte  Church,  Aberdeen.) 


The  Rectory,  Morcambe. 
Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  the  enquiry  as  to  your  pupils,  I  have  pleasure 
in  stating  that  Mr.  Whiteside,  who  was  trained  with  you,  seems  to  be 
capable  of  doing  everything ;  he  can  play  the  whole  service,  Psalms, 
Hymns — in  which  his  memory  never  fails  him.  I  have  known  him  give 
an  organ  recital  and  play  in  three  quintets  in  a  week.  He  read  his  Caesar 
with  me  at  a  remarkably  rapid  pace  for  his  Mils.  Bac.  He  can  play  chess, 
skate,  row,  and  join  in  other  sports,  and  his  memory  is  unerring. 

He  certainly  does  credit  to  any  school  where  he  was  trained.  He  is  an 
F.R.C.O.,  and  hopes  soon  to  take  his  Mus.  Bac.  Oxford. 

Yours  truly, 
C.  V.  Gorton. 

"  Berisall,"  Norman  ton  Road,  South  Croydon. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  responding  to  your  request,  and 
informing  you  that  Mr.  Aug.  F.  Lander,  A.R.C.O.,  has  held  the  position 
of  organist  at  South  Croydon  Congregational  Church  for  more  than  ten 
years.  His  character  as  well  as  his  ability  and  uniform  efficiency  have 
won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  congregation.  He  has  at  all  times  been 
ready  to  assist  on  special  occasions  in  the  performance  of  musical 
services,  and  has  proved  himself  altogether  competent ;  a  most  accurate 
and  sympathetic  performer. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  I  much  rejoice  in  the  noble  work  that  your 
College  is  doing. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Alden  Davies, 
(Minister  of  South  Croydon  Congregational  Church.) 
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pianoforte  tuning/ 


Please  note  we  send  certificated  pianoforte  tuners  from  the 
College  to  any  part  of  the  London  Postal  District,  for  tuning 
and  repairing  of  pianos.  Orders  and  inquiries  addressed  to  the 
Manager,  Pianoforte  Tuning  Department,  Eoyal  Normal 
College,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  College  tuners  is  that  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  especially 
members  of  the  musical  profession,  as  well  as  manufacturers 
.and  music  dealers,  employ  them,  both  in  London  and  the 
Provinces. 

Testimonials  from  those  who  are  employing  the  College 
tuners  will  be  found  overleaf. 

No  tuner  is  granted  a  Certificate  without  serving  an 
apprenticeship  of  several  years,  and  undergoing  a  most 
thorough  examination.  George  Eose,  Esq.,  of  Messrs. 
Broadwood  and  Sons,  Limited,  is  Chief  Examiner.  For  the 
examination  the  pupil  not  only  tunes  pianos  for  inspection, 
but  is  actually  tested  while  at  work ;  the  manner  of  holding 
and  managing  the  tuning  hammer  and  damper  with  the 
varieties  of  pianos,  including  overstrung  instruments,  being 
carefully  noted.     Each  pupil  is  also  required  to  demonstrate 


*  Pianoforte  Tuning  as  a  profession  for  the  Blind  was  introduced  niany 
years  ago  by  Claude  Montal,  a  blind  pupil  of  the  Paris  School,  and 
founder  of  the  manufacturing  house  that  bears  his  name.  To  him  is  due 
the  scientific  method  of  tuning  now  general  both  among  the  Seeing  and 
the  Blind.  In  France  it  is  well  known  the  Blind  make  the  best  tuners, 
and  there  they  readily  find  employment  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Seeing. 
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his  technical  skill  in  making  eyes,  stringing,  and  ordinary- 
light  repairs,  such  as  removing  broken  wrest  pins,  repairing; 
hammer  shanks,  &c* 

Numbers  of  the  College  tuners  are  now  successfully- 
established  at  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Huddersfield,  Hull,. 
Bradford,  Chester,  Darlington,  Sunderland,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  Dundee,  Dumfries,  Kilmarnock,  Cardiff,  and 
other  towns.  Eesidents  in  the  above  towns  or  neighbourhood 
desirous  of  employing  our  tuners  will  be  furnished  with  their 
addresses  upon  application  to  the  Manager  of  the  Department. 


The  following  Testimonials,  selected  from  among  the  many  received, 
testify  to  the  thorough  work  of  our  Certificated  Tuners. 

Koyal  Academy  of  Music,  Tenteeden  Steeet,  Hanovee  Squabe, 

London. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with 
the  tuning  of  a  grand  pianoforte,  belonging  to  this  Institution,  by  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood.  The  instrument  in  question  has  been  tested  by 
me,  and  I  find  it  is  in  perfect  tune ;  indeed,  exceptional  care  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  at  all  in  cordially 
recommending  the  tuners  of  the  College  to  the  public. 

A.  C.  Mackenzie. 


45,  Bedfoed  Gaedens,  Campden  Hill,  W. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  my  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  way  my  Broadwood  grand  was  tuned  by  one  of  the  tuners  from  your 
College. 

With  kind  regards,  believe  me  very  truly, 

G.  Henschel. 


Sydcote,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  had  my  pianofortes  tuned  by 
certificated  tuners  from  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  and  am 
able  to  say  that  they  have  always  given  me  the  utmost  satisfaction.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  place  my  instruments  under  other  hands. 

William  H.  Cummings, 

Principal,  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 


*  The  perfunctory  work  of  Blind  pupils  who  merely  linger  two  or  three 
hours  daily  over  a  piano  accomplishes  very  little  towards  fitting  them  for 
business.  The  pupil  must  be  as  diligent,  energetic,  and  persevering  as 
the  seeing  apprentice,  and  willing  to  give  even  more  time  for  the 
necessary  preparation. 
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33,  Great  Pulteney  Steeet,  London,  W. 

With  regard  to  the  blind  tuner  employed  here,  Jackson,  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  his  skill  and  industry.  You  will,  perhaps,  remember  that 
when  you  and  I  were,  in  1887,  examined  by  the  Royal  Commission,  I 
spoke  hesitatingly  about  the  practicability  of  our  house  engaging  a  blind 
tuner  for  the  showrooms,  and  you  commented  upon  my  doubt.  I  am 
bound  to  say  Jackson  has  shown  me  my  fear  was  uncalled  for,  although, 
perhaps,  excusable  from  the  novelty,  at  that  time,  of  the  circumstance. 

Yours  faithfully, 
John  Broadwood  &  Sons,  Ltd.  A.  J.  Hipkins. 


45,  HORSEFERRY    ROAD,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

In  reply  to  your  enquiry,  we  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  Kuyper 
is  still  with  us.  He  is  a  very  excellent  tuner,  and  a  very  industrious 
young  man. 

John  Gill  died  suddenly  a  year  ago.  He  had  been  former  tuner  at  our 
factory  for  years,  and  was  both  a  clever  tuner  and  an  excellent  foreman, 
managing  those  under  him  admirably,  in  spite  of  his  disadvantages.  We 
greatly  regretted  his  death. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Broadwood  &  Sons,  Limited. 
(Geo.  Rose,  Director.) 


103,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of  21st  inst.,  and  have  pleasure  in 
informing  you  that  the  three  tuners  you  mention  have  given  us  entire 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Moore  has  been  here  eleven  years,  and  continues  to 
give  both  our  customers  and  ourselves  complete  satisfaction. 

We  are  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Archibald  Ramsden,  Limited. 


68,  Buxton  Road,  Huddersfield. 

Be  Testimonial. — We  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  as  to  the  abilities 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Atkinson  as  a  practical  tuner.  He  has  been  in  our  employ 
for  the  past  nine  years,  and  we  have  always  found  him  trustworthy  and 
reliable,  his  work  giving  every  satisfaction. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Hanson  &  Co. 


96,  Leeds  Road,  Bradford. 
Dear  Sir, 

Respecting  my  tuners,  I  may  say  that  Whitaker  has  now  been 
in  my  employ  about  twenty-three  years ;  Greaves  about  16,  and  I  have 
always  found  their  work  most  satisfactory. 

I  remain,  yaurs  faithfully, 

Samuel  Walker. 


Reprinted  from  The  Philanthropist. 


Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy 
of  Music  for  the  Blind. 


THE  name  of  the  Koyal  Normal  College  must  surely 
represent  to  everyone  an  institution  whose  work  it 
is  impossible  to  rate  too  highly,  but  unless  one  has 
come  into  actual  personal  contact  with  either  the 
college  itself,  or  with  its  students,  does  not  fully 
realise  its  value  and  magnitude.  Some  years  ago,  at  a  social 
gathering  at  which  I  was  present,  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age  played  to  us.  He  was  a  gifted 
musician ,  and  he  held  his  hearers  entranced  while  he  gave 
exquisite  renderings  of  our  favourite  composers.  He  played 
a  Noctourne  of  Chopin,  then  a  gay  little  piece  by  Chaminade, 
and  so  on,  with  a  delicacy  of  touch,  depth  of  expression, 
and  faultless  technique.  And  he  was  quite  blind  !  But  the 
amazing  part  of  it  was  that  one  scarcely  felt  the  pity  for 
him  that  one  as  a  rule  instinctively  gives  to  a  man  so 
afflicted.  He  had  found  his  way  to  the  piano  unassisted 
in  a  quiet,  self-assured  manner,  and  smilingly  acceded  to  our 
requests  for  more  music,  giving  the  impression  that  he 
enjoyed  and  was  interested  in  life  ;  indeed,  so  well-equipped 
did  he  seem,  that  our  commiseration  seemed  almost  out  of 
place.  And  this  man  was  one  of  the  students  of  the  Eoyal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind;  not  a  show  student,  picked 
out  from  among  his  fellow  pupils,  but  one  discovered  acci- 
dentally in  the  course  of  the  day's  work.  He  had  been 
blind  from  birth,  and  at  that  institution  he  had  not  only 
had  gifts  cultivated  which  otherwise  would  probably  have 
remained  dormant,  but  a  lucrative  profession  had  been  put 


into  his  hands,  which  had  made  hiin  self-supporting,  and 
turned  a  helpless  man  into  an  independent  member 
of  society. 

Lately  I  have  seen  the  college  myself,  and  know  that 
this  man  is  only  one  of  many  who  are  being  trained  in 
various  ways  to  become  independent  of  the  State,  for  the 
students  are  largely  taken  from  the  poorest  classes.  The 
great  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  place  these  people  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  more  fortunate 
competitors  in  life's  battle  who  possess  the  blessed  gift  of 
sight.  A  typical  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  an 
omnibus  of  the  latest  pattern — current  issue,  in  fact — stands 
in  one  corner  of  the  grounds,  a  sufficiently  incongruous  figure 
indeed,  but  it  is  there  in  order  that  the  students  may  become 
familiar  with  the  most  generally  used  vehicle  of  modern 
travelling,  and  the  conveyance  which  they  will  have  chiefly  to 
use  when  they  leave  the  college  equipped  for  their  life's  work. 

This  in  itself  will  serve  to  show  that  nothing  is  forgotten 
that  will  be  of  the  slightest  assistance  to  these  poor 
afflicted  ones,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  the  entire  curriculum  was  carried  out. 

These  people  are  not  being  taught  to  do  things  com- 
paratively well,  efforts  are  not  being  made  to  merely 
mitigate  their  affliction  by  giving  them  an  occupation  and  an 
interest  in  life,  though  that  alone  would  be  sufficiently 
worthy  of  support;  what  they  are  taught  to  do  they  do 
thoroughly  well. 

Each  student  is  carefully  examined  by  the  principal,  who 
decides  the  profession  or  business  for  which  he  or  she  is 
best  fitted.  Music  in  all  its  branches,  piano  tuning  and 
typewriting  are  among  the  vocations  in  which  the  totally 
blind  may  become  self-supporting  if  properly  trained.  In 
•the  musical  section  there  are  many  successes,  special  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  manage- 
ment of  choirs,  and  the  pupils  frequently  attend  lectures, 
recitals  and  concerts. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  thorough  way  in 
which  everything  is  taught.  A  class  consisting  of  sopranos, 
contraltos,  basses,  and  tenors  will  take  down  on  paper,  by 
the  Braille  system,  the  four  parts  respectively  of  a  quartette, 
the  music  of  which,  be  it  well  understood,  they  have  never 
heard  before,  and  will  then  sing  it  together  with  absolute 


accuracy,  and  without  any  further  preparation  than  by 
passing  their  fingers  over  the  Braille  characters  which  they 
themselves  have  just  written. 

In  the  piano  tuning  section,  the  same  workmanlike  spirit 
prevails.  The  pupils  are  taught  their  business  on  every 
possible  type  of  piano,  and  the  tuners  have  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  of  several  years,  and  undergo  an  exhaustive 
mechanical  examination  before  they  are  granted  certificates. 
For  not  only  are  they  competent  to  tune  pianos,  but  are  able 
to  execute  all  ordinary  repaiis. 

Wonderful,  too,  is  the  work  turned  out  by  the  typewriting 
department.     On  machines  that  differ  only  from  those  in 


Pianoforte  Tuning. 


ordinary  use  in  the  substitution  of  a  Braille  measurement 
scale,  and  two  or  three  felt  pads  at  intervals  instead  of  the 
ordinary  keys,  blind  operators  work  from  dictation  at  a 
speed  quite  equal  to  that  of  an  average  typist  possessing 
sight.  With  the  aid  of  a  Braille  shorthand  machine  they 
are  enabled  to  take  down  correspondence,  &c,  and  transcribe 
it  on  to  the  typewriting  machine  with  enviable  speed  and 
correctness. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  college  is  without  doubt  due 
to  the  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  students,  and  the  important  part  that  physical  culture 
plays  in  the  general  routine.     Indeed,  the  day  begins  with 


a  walk,  of  greater  or  less  length,  according  to  the  strength 
of  each  individual.  Then  there  is  a  splendidly  equipped 
gymnasium,  which  provides  the  healthy  wholesome  exercise 
that  invigorates  brain  and  body  alike,  and  a  swimming 
bath,  that  is  patronised  with  great  enthusiasm.  For  the 
girls  there  is  a  roller  skating  rink,  which  is  a  source  of 
unfailing  delight  to  many  of  them,  and  they  steer  themselves 
with  perfect  grace  and  a  simply  amazing  dexterity,  their 
faces  wearing  expressions  of  keen  enjoyment  the  while. 

The  key-note  of  the  institution  is  evident  in  the  live 
interested  air  of  all  the  students  ;  on  not  one  face  is  visible 
the  apathetic,  lethargic  expressions  which  are  seen  so  often 
on  tjie  countenances  of  the  blind.  Each  one  has  an  eager 
intelligent  look,  for  they  all  have  an  object  in  life,  a  goal  to 
attain,  and  success  to  secure.  It  is  true  that  they  are  striving 
against  great  odds,  but  that  being  so,  there  is  a  greater  need 
for  strenuous  work. 

The  great  value  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  and  its  claims  on  public  charity  are  surely  self- 
evident.  One  has  only  to  picture  to  oneself  the  utter  hope- 
lessness and  helplessness  of  a  totally  blind  person  to  realise 
the  immeasurable  joy  and  gratitude  that  such  an  one  must 
feel  when  put  in  possession  of  means  of  earning  his  liveli- 
hood. Then  too,  from  another  point  of  view,  it  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  an  investment,  for  is  it  not  economy  to  put  a 
helpless  person  in  a  position  to  be  self-supporting  ? — and  this 
is  what  is  being  done,  since  89  per  cent,  of  the  graduates 
are  finally  able  to  earn  sufficient  incomes  to  make  them 
independent. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  VISITING   THE  COLLEGE. 

Subscribers  and  friends  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  College  can  do  bo  on 
application  to  the  Principal.  Special  Visitors'  Day;  first  Thursday 
afternoon  in  each  month,  except  during  January,  August,  and  September. 
Visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  various  department! 
from  3.15  p.m. 

Parents  or  friends  can  visit  the  pupils  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
November,  February,  April,  and  June,  between  3  and  5.30  p.m.  If,  for 
any  special  reason,  parents  wish  to  see  their  children  at  other  times,  they 
should  write  to  the  Principal  for  an  appointment.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not 
expected  that  more  than  two  friends  will  visit  any  pupil  on  the  same 
afternoon.  When  visiting  the  College,  parents  are  earnestly  requested  not 
to  bring  young  children  with  them.  Friends  cannot  visit  the  pupils  on 
Sunday ;  this  rule  is  strictly  enforced.  Parents  are  specially  requested  not 
to  bring  or  send  sweets  or  eatables  to  the  children.  If  the  children  go  out 
with  their  parents,  they  must  not  undertake  commissions  for  other  pupils. 

The  College  is  situated  at  Upper  Norwood.  The  principal  entrance  is 
in  Westow  Street.  An  outline  Map,  showing  the  position  of  the  College 
and  of  the  different  Railway  Stations  in  the  neighbourhood,  will  be  found 
on  the  next  page. 

The  Principal  can  be  seen  on  business  on  Fridays  from  11.30  a.m.  to 
1  p.m.,  and  4  to  6  p.m.,  otherwise  by  appointment. 


INFORMATION    FOR    INTENDING   CONTRIBUTORS. 

Annual  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Legacies  are  earnestly  requested, 
and  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer  or  by  the  Principal, 
at  the  College. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  crossed,  and  may  be  drawn  in 
favour  of  The  Bt.  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge,  Hon.  Treasurer,  or  the  Principal, 
F.  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  *•  Windermere,"  Church  Road,  Upper 
Norwood,  S>E. 

The  Principal  will  be  happy  to  furnish  any  further  information,  and  to 
forward  copies  of  reports  and  various  papers  to  all  who  may  be  willing  to 
assist  in  bringing  the  claims  of  the  College  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 


FORM    OF  BEQUEST. 

I  bequeath  to  the  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AND 
ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND,  at  Upper 
Norwood,  for  the  general  purposes  of  that  Institution,  the  sum 
of  ,  free  of  legacy  duty,  and 

the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  or  one  of  the  Treasurers  for  the 
time  being  of  that  Institution,  shall  be  a  good  discharge  for 
such  legacy. 

N.B.— Any  property  may  now  be  given  by  Will  for  charitable  purposes. 

The  Will  or  Codicil  must  be  signed  by  the  Testator  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses,  who  must  subscribe  their  names  in  his  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other. 


OUTLINE    MAP. 

Showing  the  Position  of  the  College  at  Upper  Norwood,  and  of  the  Railway 
Stations  in  the  Neighbourhood. 


GIPSY   HILL 
STATION 


The  Public  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  this  College. 


Regulations  for  Visitors  will  be  found  on  the  3rd  page  of  the  Corer 
I "■■;&■  of  this  Report. 


SMITH  A  EBBS,  Ltd..  PKiNTClit.  Northumberland  Alley.  B.C. 


Patron :  fier  roost  Gracious  roajestp  Che  Queen. 
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powers  of  the  inmates,  and  training  them  to  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  can  earn  a  living,  seems  to  us 
exceptionally  helpful.  Its  working  expenses  are  only 
6  per  cent,  on  an  expenditure  of  £10,700  a  year. 

"  A  good  charity  will  always  be  supported,  provided 
it  is  carried  on  with  economy  and  courage." 

From  The  Statist, 
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The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Barry. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor  {Ex-officio). 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bart.        Sir  Sydney  H.  Waterlow,  Bart. 

William  Auchincloss  Arrol,  Esq. 

The  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers 

{Ex-officio). 


TTrusteea 

The  Hon.  F.  W.  D.  Smith,  M.P. 
T.  A.  Denny,  Esq. 

General  Council, 


Abbott,  Rev.  Edwin  A.,  M.A. 
Acland,  The  Right  Hon.  A.   H. 

Dyke,  M.P. 
Andre,  Madame  von. 
Armitage,  Edward,  Esq. 
Armitage,  Frederick,  Esq. 
Armitage,  Miss  Alice. 
Armitage,  Mrs.  T.  R. 
Armitage,  W.  J.,  Esq. 
Aste,  John,  Esq. 
Barlow,  James,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Beaumont,  Captain  A. 
Bell,  Charles,  Esq. 
Blow,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Bouverie,  Henry  P.,  Esq. 
Braun,  Dr.  VON. 
Braun,  Mrs.  von. 
Bridgman,  Edward  J.,  Esq. 
Brooke,  J.  R.,  Esq. 
Bunning,  Geo.  Herbert,  Esq. 
Byrne,  Rev.  J.  Rice,  M.A. 
Caird,  Professor  Edward,  M.A. 

(Master  of  Balliol). 
Canterbury,  The  Very  Rev.  The 

Dean  of,  D.D. 
Carruthers,  Dr.  S.  W. 
Chadfield,  E.,  Esq. 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Churchill,  Lady  Randolph. 
Clarkson,  Col.  T.  H. 
Coldstream,  J. P.,  Esq.,  W.S. 
Coles,  Rev.  Canon  J.  Oakley. 
Cowen,  F.  H.,  Esq. 
Crow,  E.  J.,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc. 
Cummings,  A.,  Esq. 
Currie,  Sir  Edmund  Hay. 


CURTIUS,  A.  SCHULTZ,  Esq. 
Diggle,  J.  R.,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Dobbs,  W.  C,  Esq. 
Douglas,  Mrs. 

Duckworth,  Rev.  Canon  R.,  D.D. 
Edwards,  J.  Passmore,  Esq. 
Esclangon,  A.,  Esq. 
Essex,  The  Countess  of. 
Fawcett,  Mrs.  Henry. 
Fitch,  Sir  J.  G.,  LL.D. 
Fleming,  Rev.  Canon,  B.D. 
Fowler,  James  Kingston,  Esq., 

M.A.,  M.D. 
Franks,  Walter,  Esq. 
Frewen,  Mrs.  Moreton. 
Frost,  C.  T.,  Esq. 
Geare,  Henry  C,  Esq. 
Gedge,  Sydney,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.P. 
Gladstone,  Dr.  J.  H.,  F.R.S. 
Gladstone,    The     Right     Hon. 

Herbert  J.,  M.P. 
Goodhart,    Henry    Newsome, 

Esq. 
Griffen,  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Grosvenor,  Hon.  Victoria. 
Haldeman,  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Harben,  Henry,  Esq. 
Hartley,  R.  N.,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Hartvigson,  Anton,  Esq. 
Hartvigson,  Frits,  Esq. 
Healey,  E.  C,  Esq. 
Henschel,  Georg,  Esq. 
Hereford,  The  Right  Rev.  the 

Lord  Bishop  of,  D.D. 
Hetley,  F.,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Hiles,  Henry,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc. 
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©eneral  Council— (continued). 


HlPKlNS,  A.  J.,  Esq. 
Hollins,  Alfred,  Esq. 
Holmes,  Timothy,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Hopkins,  E.  J.,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc. 
Houldsworth,  Sir  W.  H.  Bart., 

M.P. 
Howe,  G.  B.,  Esq. 
Hudson,  Frank,  Esq. 
Jones,  Chas.  A.,  Esq. 
Judd,  James,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Judd,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
Kay-Shuttleworth,  Sir 

Ughtred  J.,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Kinnaird,  Lord. 
Klindworth,  Prof.  Karl. 
Lawrence,  F.  W.,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
Lawson,  J.  W.,  Esq. 
Leslie,  Mrs.  Jack. 
Leslie,  W.  H.,  Esq. 
Link,  C.  W.,  Esq. 
Littleton,  Alfred,  Esq. 
Littleton,  Augustus,  Esq. 
Longhurst,  W.  H.,  Esq.,   Mus. 

Doc. 
Loyd,  Col.  Lewis  Vivian. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  A.  C,  Mus.  Doc. 
Mackenzie,  Hugh,  Major-Gen. 

MACKINNON,  P.,  Esq. 

Macleod,  Rev.  Donald,  D.D. 
Mann,  A.  H.,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc. 
Manns,  A.,  Esq. 
Manson,  E.,  Esq. 
Marshall,  Henry,  Esq. 
Marston,  Rev.  H.  J.  R.,  M.A. 
Mather,  Wm.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Meath,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of. 
Miner,  C.  A.,  Esq. 
Moeran,  Rev.  J.  W.  W.,  M.A. 
Monsell,  Lieut. -Col.  Bolton. 
Morley,  Charles,  Esq. 
Nettlefold,  F.,  Esq. 
Nettlefold,  F.  J.,  Esq.,  Jun. 
Nettleship,  Edward,  Esq. 
Newman,  Robt.,  Esq. 
O'Hagan,  Lady  Alice. 
O'Neill,  Hon.' Robt.  T.,  M.P. 
Onslow,  Colonel  Geo.  M. 
Page,  A.,  Esq. 
Peek,  Francis,  Esq. 
Plater,  J.  J.,  Esq. 
Priestman,  Alderman  F.,  J.P. 
Prout,  Ebenezer,  Esq.,  Mus.Doc. 
Purves,  W.  Laidlaw,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Pye-Smith,  Arnold,  Esq. 
Rabbits,  C.  J.  Whittuck,  Esq., 
J.P. 


Ramming  en,     The    Baron    von 

Pawel. 
Ranger,  A.  W.  G.,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
Ransford,  Rev.  R.  B.,  M.A. 
Rawlinson,  Mrs. 
Ritchie,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Ronalds,  Mrs. 
Rose,  George,  Esq. 
Salmon,  James,  Esq. 
Sanford,  Colonel  Henry  A. 
Shaen,  Miss  Margaret. 
Shaftesbury,  The  Countess  of. 
Sharpe,  Rev.  T.  W.,  M.A.,  CB. 
Shepherd,  Mrs.  M.  G. 
Sidebotham,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Smith,  Wm.  Hind,  Esq. 
Spicer,  Albert,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Spicer,  Evan,  Esq. 
Stainer,   Sir  John,  Mus.   Doc, 

M.A. 
Stanford,    C.    Villiers,    Esq., 

Mus.  Doc. 
Stead,  W.  T.,  Esq. 
Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur  S. 
Sutton,  Arthur  W.,  Esq. 
Sutton,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 
Tate,  William  H.,  Esq. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Robert. 
Tebb,  William,  Esq: 
Temple,  Mrs. 
Tennant,  John,  Esq. 
Thesiger,  The  Hon.  Edward  P., 

CB. 
Thompson,  Hy.  Yates,  Esq. 
Thompson,  Lady. 
Thompson,  W.  W.,  Esq. 
Tipple,  The  Rev.  S.  A. 
Townson,  James,  Esq. 
Thwaites,  Miss  Sarah. 
Train,  The  Rev.  J.  G. 
Treloar,  Alderman  Sir  W.  P. 
Tritton,  Chas.  E.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Van  Duzer,  F.  C,  Esq. 
Van  Duzer,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Veitch,  Harry  J. ,  Esq. 
Vincent,  C,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc. 
Wade,  Claude  Fitzroy,  Esq. 
Walton,  Mrs. 
Warre,  Rev.  Edmond,  D.D. 
Waugh,  Rev.  Benjamin. 
Webb-Peploe,  Rev.  Preb.  H.  W., 

M.A. 
Welldon,  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop. 
Western,  Geo.  A.,  Esq. 
Western,  Miss. 
Westlake,  Mrs.  J. 


(Beneral  Council— {continued). 


Westminster,    Her    Grace  The 

Duchess  of. 
Williams,  Albert  H.,  Esq. 
Williams,  Sir  George. 
Williams,  T.  Marchant,  Esq. 


Wilmot,  Arthur,  Esq. 
Winchester,  The  Right  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of,  D.D. 

WOLSTENHOLME,  JAMES,  Esq. 

Young,  Sir  Fredk.,  K  C.M.G. 


Also  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Trustees,  Treasurers,  Principal,  and 
Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  (Ex-officio). 

BEecutive  Committee. 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL,  LL.D.,  M.P.  {Chairman). 
Sir  JOHN  M.  STIRLING  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  M.P.  {Vice-Chairman) . 


Rev.  Canon  BARKER,  M.A. 
WM.  J.  COLLINS,  Esq.,  M.D 

J.  P. 
WM.  H.  CUMMINGS,  Esq. 

C.  J.  DRUMMOND,  Esq. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  Esq. 
Countess  GROSVENOR. 
Miss  E.  P.  HUGHES. 
H.  A.  HENDERSON,  Esq. 


GEORGE  LAWSON 

JOHNSTON,  Esq. 
ARTHUR  MIALL,  Esq. 
F.  D.  MOCATTA,  Esq. 
Mrs.  F.  NETTLEFOLD. 
FREDERICK  ROSE,  Esq. 
A.    QUARRY  SILCOCK,    Esq., 

M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 
Rev.    Canon   WILBERFORCE, 

D.D. 
Also  the  President,  Trustees,  and  Treasurers  (Ex-officlo). 


{Treasurer. 
The  Right  Hon.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 

1bon,  Secretary. 

ARTHUR  MIALL,  Esq. 

Secretary. 

Guy  M.  Campbell,  Esq. 

1bon.  ©pbtbalmic  Surgeons. 

Edward  Nettleship,  Esq. 
A.  Quarry  Silcock,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

1foon.  Jurist 

W.  Laidlaw  Purves,  Esq.,  M.D. 

1bon.  Consulting  fl>b£sician. 

James  Kingston  Fowler,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D. 

1bon.  ipbgsfcian. 

Frederic  Hetley,  Esq.,  M.D. 

/Ifceoical  ©fficer. 
Henry  Hetley,  Esq,,  M.D. 

1foon.  Solicitors. 

Messrs.  Shaen,  Roscoe,  Massey,  &  Henderson* 


SuMtor. 

George  Edwin  Swithinbank,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

(Since  Dr.  Swithinbank's  decease,  Messrs.  Miall,  Wilkins,  Randall  &  Co. 
have  kindly  completed  the  Accounts). 

bankers. 

Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

It  will,  however,  be  convenient  if  Cheques  are  crossed  to  the  Local  Bank, 

viz : — 
The  London  and  South- Western  Bank,  Ltd.  (Upper  Norwood). 

Xecturers. 

Geology— Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  (occasional  Lectures). 
Science  and  Histcry  of  Music  {  ^  .Tcumm^gs,  Esq. 
English  Literature  and  English  Men  of  Letters — 
Constitutional  History  of  England— J.  R.  Brooke,  Esq. 


/Ubusic  department. 

{professors  ano  fteacbers. 

Non-Resident. 

I  Frits  Hartvigson,  Esq. 
Pianoforte  i  NORM  AN  CUMMINGS,  Esq. 

( F.  D.  Smither,  Esq. 
n  f  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc. 

Urgan      . .  -( H  L  Balfour?  Esq> 

a.     .  (R.  BoulcottNewth,  Esq. 

bulging  ••  jMiss  Marian  Severn. 

Harmony,     Counterpoint,    and    Com-  (H.  L.  Balfour,  Esq. 

position \  Norman  Cummings,  Esq. 

Orchestration — F.  CORDER,  Esq. 
Deportment  and  Dancing — 

Resident. 
Miss  Amelia  Campbell.  j  Miss  Emily  Lucas. 

Miss  Mabel  Davis.  I  Miss  Isobel  Townsend. 


Scbool  Department 

Resident. 
Guy  M.  Campbell,  Esq.  (Senior  Master). 


Miss  Lily  Bell. 
Miss  C.  Bennett. 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Campbell. 
Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway. 
Miss  M.  J.  Holmes. 


Miss  S.  E.  McLean. 
Miss  F.  M.  Nevins. 
Mr.  Herbert  D.  Black. 
Mr.  Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell. 
Mr.  A.  Pearson. 


pianoforte  tuning  Department. 

Examiner— A.  J.  Hipkins,  Esq.        I  T      ,        (Mr.  C.  Irvine. 
Manager— Mr.  J.  Young.  |  leacneisJMr.  Henry  J.  Kelly. 
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pbpsical  Uratntna, 

INCLUDING 

GYMNASTICS,    SKATING,    SWIMMING,   ROWING,    CYCLING, 
AND  OTHER  OUT-DOOR  SPORTS. 

Director— Guy  M.  Campbell,  Esq. 


Domestic  Department 

Matrons — 
College.  i  Preparatory  School. 

Miss  J.  Hutchinson.  I  Miss  R.  S.  Langlands. 

Training  College.  j  Assistant. 

Miss  E.  F.  Tasker.  I  Miss  E.  McDonald. 


©fflce  Staff. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bland,  Mr.  E.  Watkins,  Mr.  E.  C.  Cobb. 


principal. 

Francis  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

1bon.  OLa&g  Superintendent. 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Campbell. 


Committee  of  tbe  ®lb  pupils'  GuilD* 


Mr.  Henry  Cage. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell. 
Mr.  G.  M.  Campbell. 
Mr.  Alfred  Hollins. 
Rev.  Robert  Taylor. 


Mr.  Geo.  A.  Western. 
Miss  I.  C.  Western. 
Mrs.  F.  G.  Williams. 
Mr.  A.  Wilmot. 


Xocal  Committees  of  tbe  College, 


DUNDEE. 

Hon.  Treasurer — Robert  MacGaven,  Esq.,  of  Balumbie. 
Hon.  Secretary— James  PATERSON,  Esq.,  15,  Ward  Road. 


EDINBURG-H. 

Hon.  Secretaries  and  Treasurers — 

J.  Burn  Murdoch,  Esq.,  of  Gartincaber. 

John  P.  Coldstream,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Summerhill,  Shandon,  N.B. 

GLASGOW. 
President— Col.  Sir  Donald  Matheson,  K.C.B. 


c  The  Right  Hon.  James  A.  Campbell,  LL.D.,  M.P. 
1  William  Auchlncloss  Arrol,  Esq. 

Hon.  Secretary— J.  B.  Kidston,  Esq.,  50,  West  Regent  Street. 


Hon.  Treasurers — {  „,T         "  ^ 

l  William  Auchincloss  Arrol,  Esq. 


Contributions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Hon.  Treasurers 
and  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  above  Committees,  to  assist  eligible  cases 
from  their  respective  localities,  to  obtain  an  education  at  the  College. 


Annual  Report  of  (Executive  Committee. 


Death  of  the 
President,  His 
Grace  the 
Duke  of 
Westminster. 


Deaths  of  Mr. 
Cook,  Eev. 
Wm.  Wright, 
and  Dr. 
Swithinbank. 


The  Eoyal  Normal  College  has  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss  in  the  death  of  its  President,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Westminster.  When  the  College  was  established  in  1872, 
he  became  its  President ;  he  gave  it  his  support  in  many 
ways — not  only  contributing  largely  towards  its  main- 
tenance and  extension,  but  showing  a  personal  interest  in 
its  progress,  and  giving  the  Principal  and  the  Committee 
the  invaluable  benefit  of  his  advice,  sympathy,  and 
encouragement  on  all  occasions. 

The  Committee  feel  the  death  of  the  Puke  to  be  a  great 
loss  to  the  College  and  to  the  cause  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  as  well  as  a  sorrow  to  themselves. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  before  the  present  Duke 
started  for  South  Africa  he  signified  his  willingness  to 
become  the  President  of  the  College,  and  continue  the 
work  of  his  late  grandfather  on  behalf  of  the  Blind.  The 
Countess  Grosvenor  (mother  of  the  present  Duke)  also  has 
kindly  consented  to  become  an  active  member  of  the 
Committee. 

We  deeply  regret  the  death  of  John  M.  Cook,  Esq.,  who 
was  one  of  our  hearty  supporters  from  the  commencement 
of  the  College,  and  for  many  years  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee ;  also  the  death  of  Eev.  Wm.  Wright,  D.D.,  who  was 
one  of  our  most  earnest  and  useful  Members ;  and,  lastly, 
the  death  of  George  Edwin  Swithinbank,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  the 
auditor,  one  of  the  most  painstaking  officials  of  the  College. 


Ke-transfer  of 
College. 


The  Committee  are  happy  to  report  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  General  Council  at 
Grosvenor  House,  February  21st,  1898,  the  College  has 
been  re-transferred  from  the  School  Board  to  the  control 
of  the  Trustees,  Council,  and  Executive  Committee. 


THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 

PRESIDENT    FROM    1872    TO    1899 
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The  Committee  appealed  for  special  subscriptions  to  Financial 
enable  them  to  re-purchase  the  property.  In  response 
to  this  appeal  the  total  amount  of  money  collected  and 
promised,  including  legacies  of  £'2,000  from  Mr.  G.  Smith, 
of  London  and  Chicago,  and  £100  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Cook 
is  £11,916  14s.  2d.  The  amount  required  for  the  re- 
purchase was  £22,301  6s.  Id.,  and  other  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  Fund  have  brought  up  the  total 
expenditure  to  £23,565  8s.  4d.  To  accomplish  the 
transfer,  the  Committee  had  to  borrow  £15,000  on 
mortgage.  After  taking  credit  for  this  and  other  monies 
promised  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  £3,351  5s.  lOd. 
towards  liquidating  the  mortgage.  The  re-purchase  has 
now  been  carried  out,  and  since  the  1st  of  October  last,  the 
Institution  has  again  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Committee  of  the  Gardner  New  Mortgage. 
Trust,  the  mortgage  of  £15,000  was  obtained  at  3J  per  cent., 
therefore  the  interest  is  less  than  was  paid,  previous  to 
1897,  on  the  original  mortgage.     The  accounts  herewith 
submitted  will  show  the  financial  position  of  the  College. 

We   gratefully   thank   Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Letter  and 
Queen,  not  only  for  the  donation  sent  to  the  funds,  but  for  He^MostP™11 
the  following  sympathetic  letter  :—  SS?Sty  the 

"Osborne,  21  December,  1898.       Queen/ 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Referring  to  previous  correspondence,  and  in 
reply  to  an  appeal  recently  made  by  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster as  President  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  at  Norwood,  I  am 
commanded  to  enclose  a  cheque  for  £100  as  a  mark  of 
Her  Majesty's  interest  as  Patron  of  the  Institution,'  in 
the  special  effort  that  is  now  being  made  on  its  behalf. 
"Believe  me, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Fleetwood  J.  Edwards," 
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His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 


Other  donors. 


Assistance 
from  old 
pupils. 


His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presided  at 
the  meeting  held  at  Grosvenor  House,  when  it  was  resolved 
to  appeal  for  funds  for  the  re-transfer  of  the  College  ;  later, 
Dr.  Campbell  received  the  following  from  the  Secretary  of 
His  Grace : — 

"  I  am  desired  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  say 

that  His  Grace  will  give  £100  to  the   Eoyal   Normal 

College   special   appeal. 

"  The  appeal  has  his  entire  sympathy  and  approval." 

Our  best  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  following  noblemen, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen  for  liberal  donations  : — ■ 

His  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster,  Miss  Margaret 
Shaen,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Armitage,  the  Misses  Doxat,  Mrs. 
Tubbs,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Armitage,  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  Dowager 
Lady  Dunleath,  Miss  Wright,  Miss  Booth,  F.  A.  H.,  The 
Worshipful  Company  of  Leathersellers,  Benjamin  Armitage, 
Esq.,  W.  Mather,  Esq.,  Mortimer  Singer,  Esq.,  D.  C. 
Haldeman,  Esq.,  Josiah  Beddow,  Esq.,  Kev.  Canon 
Ellacombe,  Frank  Bibby,  Esq.,  The  Worshipful  Company 
of  Grocers,  Sir  Wm.  Lewis,  Bart.,  E.  E.,  Lord  Overtoun, 
F.  Kose,  Esq.,  Mr.  Alderman  and  Mrs.  Shepherd,  The 
Worshipful  Company  of  Skinners,  The  Mayor  of  Croydon 
(G.  J.  Allen,  Esq.),  The  Eight  Hon.  Earl  Egerton  of 
Tatton,  F.  Home,  Esq.,  The  Worshipful  Company  of  Wax 
Chandlers,  The  Worshipful  Company  of  Salters,  The 
Worshipful  Company  of  Blacksmiths,  and  other  friends 
who  prefer  that  their  names  should  not  be  given. 

Mr.  Alderman  Allen,  then  Mayor  of  Croydon,  sent  out  a 
special  appeal  to  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Borough,  which  resulted  in  a  purse,  subsequently  pre- 
sented by  his  daughter  at  the  Prize  Festival.  We  are 
duly  grateful  to  all  who  sent  contributions. 

We  wish  also  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  help 
given  by  the  old  pupils  of  the  College,  some  of  whom  have 
contributed  liberally,  while  a  number  have  taken  subscrip- 
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tion  books  and  are  endeavouring  to  procure  subscriptions 
and  donations.  We  trust  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  will 
also  take  subscriptions  books,  and  assist  us  by  interesting 
their  friends  in  the  College. 

The  Executive  Committee  now  appeal  to  the  friends  of  Appeal  for 
the  College  for  the  means  of  paying  off  the  mortgage,  and 
so  relieving  the  Institution  of  a  considerable  annual 
burden.  If  we  can  obtain  the  additional  sum  of  three 
thousand  guineas  annually  for  five  years,  it  will  liquidate 
the  mortgage  and  provide  for  the  interest.  Thus  the 
Institution,  unique  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  would  be 
placed  in  an  assured  position  to  do  increasing  service  in 
the  musical  and  general  education  and  training  of  the 
Blind. 

Through  the  generous  aid  of  the  Committee  who  Gardner 
administer  the  Trust  of  the  late  Henry  Gardner,  the  very  ' c  °  ars  ips' 
poorest  blind  boys  and  girls  are  receiving  a  practical 
education  and  training,  which  is  lifting  them  out  of  the 
charity  class  and  placing  them  in  positions  of  inde- 
pendence and  usefulness.  Many  of  our  Gardner  Scholars 
who  have  completed  their  training  are  now  successfully 
established  in  business  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  are  thankful  that  the  College  still  enjoys  Dr-  Campbell. 
the  invaluable  and  unwearied  services  of  its  Principal,  Dr. 
F.  J.  Campbell.  After  his  exertions  for  nearly  thirty  years 
it  would  be  a  glad  day  for  him  to  see  the  College  which 
he,  in  association  with  Dr.  Armitage,  was  instrumental  in 
founding,  freed  from  all  debt,  and  thus  giving  promise  of 
further  extended  usefulness. 

(Signed)  James  A.  Campbell, 

Chairman. 
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The  Committee  desire  to  record  their  obligations  to  : — 

E.  Nettleship,  Esq.,        )  ^       ~  •,  ,,    -,    .    0 
.     _  u_i        ^ Hon.  Ophthalmic  burgeons, 

A.  Quarry  Silcock,  Esq., J 

and 
W.  Laidlaw  Purves,  Esq.,  Hon.  Aurist, 

for  their  continued  valuable  services  ; 
Frits  Hartvigson,  Esq., 

for  instructive  Pianoforte  Eecitals  ; 
H.  Balfour,  Esq., 

for  instructive  Organ  Kecitals. 
For  valuable  Kecitals,  Lectures,  and  Eeadings  : — 

Madame  Ella  Kussell  and  Mdlle.   Janotha  (Vocal 

and  Pianoforte  Eecital), 
Professor  Karl  Klindworth  (Pianoforte  Eecital) , 
Mrs.  Lewis  (Yocal  Eecital), 
Eev.  W.  Tilson  (Shakespearian  Eeadings), 
Mr.  Patrick  Munro  (Miscellaneous  Eeading)  ; 
Mrs.  Wm.  Auchincloss  Arrol, 

for  two  Annual  Prizes  ; 
A.  J.  Hipkins,  Esq., 

for   conducting   examinations   in   the  Pianoforte 
Technical     Department,     and     for     Tuning 
Prizes ; 
Messrs.  John  Broadwood  &  Sons, 

for  continued  liberality  and  practical  assistance 
of  great  value  ; 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton, 

for  Garden  Seeds  and  Bulbs ; 
The  Committee  of  the  Bach  Choir, 
The   Directors   of   the  Philharmonic  Society,  and 

Concert  Managers, 

for   many   tickets   to    Concerts   and   Eecitals   in 
London ; 
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The  Sandow  Developer  Company, 

for   valuable    gifts    of    Sandow    Developers   and 

Expanders. 
The  Sandow  Physical  Appliance  Company, 

for  valuable  gifts  of  the  New  Grip  Dumb  Bells. 
Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  and 
The  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Bailway, 
The  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Bailway, 
The  Midland  Bailway, 
The  London  and  North- Western  Bailway, 
The  Great  Northern  Bailway, 
The  Great  Western  Bailway,  and 
The  Scottish  Bailway  Companies, 

for   substantial   favours   conferred,    and   for   the 

kindness  of  their  Officers  to  the  Pupils  ; 
The  Cottage  Hospital,  Upper  Norwood. 
Special    thanks    are    due    to    the    Crystal    Palace 

Authorities  for  providing  a  large  number  of 

our  Pupils  with  seats  for  the  Handel  Festival 

and  Special  Performances. 
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principal's  Report, 


The  Keport  of  the  Executive  Committee  deals  with  the 
re-transfer  of  the  College,  October  1st,  1899,  from  the 
School  Board  to  the  Trustees,  Council,  and  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Boyal  Normal  College.  Therefore  I 
shall  deal  only  with  the  present  organization  of  the  Staff, 
the  work  of  the  various  departments,  and  the  important 
principles  which  underlie  the  Higher  and  Musical 
Education  of  the  Blind. 


Department. 


Mudcai    ^  Mr.  Frits  Hartvigson,  who  has  been  with  us  since  1874, 

still  continues  as  the  senior  Professor  in  the  Pianoforte 
Department.  Our  students  value  his  instruction,  and 
enjoy  his  interesting,  historical  pianoforte  recitals,  given 
every  Tuesday. 

Miss  Kate  Bobinson  and  Mr.  Norman  Cummings  have 
given  one  day's  instruction  on  the  pianoforte  each  week, 
but  the  former  has  been  obliged  to  discontinue  her  work, 
owing  to  ill  health.  We  are  sorry  to  lose,  even  tem- 
porarily, the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  inspired  her 
pupils,  but  we  trust  in  the  near  future  that  she  will  return 
to  us. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Smither  teaches  every  Monday  afternoon, 
making  a  specialty  of  popular  music. 

Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  who  has  been  in  America,  returned 
to  help  temporarily  with  the  work  of  the  present  term. 

Misses  M.  Davis,  E.  Lucas,  and  I.  Townsend,  graduates 
of  the  College,  superintend  the  practice,  and  take  the 
younger  pupils. 
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Mr.  F.  Corder  gives  instruction  in  harmony,  counter- 
point, musical  composition,  and  orchestration;  his  lectures, 
in  which  he  analyses  the  works  of  the  great  masters  are 
most  useful,  and  enable  our  students  to  enjoy  and  benefit 
from  the  many  concerts  in  which  they  hear  these  master- 
pieces. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Balfour  has  charge  of  the  Organ  Department; 
his  instructive  organ  recitals,  given  every  Friday,  are  much 
appreciated. 

Mr.  K.  Boulcott-Newth  and  Miss  M.  Severn,  assisted  by 
Miss  A.  Campbell,  take  charge  of  all  the  vocal  instruction 
except  the  training  of  the  choir.  Mr.  Newth  also  drills  the 
students  in  Chanting  and  other  parts  of  the  Church  Service.* 

In    the    School    Department    we    have    the    following  School 
teachers :— Misses    Lily    Bell,    C.    Bennett,    M.    M.    B.  DePartment- 
Garaway,  M.  J.  Holmes,    S.  E.  McLean,  F.  M.  Nevins, 
and  Mr.  A.  Pearson. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Campbell  takes  charge  of  the  Musical 
Library,  Music  Beading,  and  Slojd  Knitting. 

Mr.  J.  Young,  who  came  to  us  in  1877,   continues  in  Technical 
charge  of  the  Pianoforte  Tuning  and  Slojd  shop  ;   in  the     epar  men  ' 
former  he  is  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  Walmsley  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Kelly,  in  the  latter  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Black.     Mr.  Black  also 
teaches  roller-skating,  and  has  charge  of  the  stereotyping 
and  type-writing  departments. 

Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell  continues  in  charge  of  the  highly  Physical 
important  department  of  physical  training.  epar  men  ' 

Mr.  H.  Cooper  gives  special  attention  to  cycling  and 
rowing. 

We  are  sorry  to  announce  that  Dr.  Hopkins,  our  valued  Resignations  of 
and  beloved  organ  professor,  has  been  obliged  to  resign,  Dr-  HoPkins- 
owing  to  increasing  age,  after  twenty-five  years'  service. 

*  This  appears  to  be  a  large  staff,  but  our  non-resident  professors  have 
only  a  limited  number  of  hours  each  week.  It  is  advantageous  to  bring  our 
pupils  in  contact  with,  and  under  the  influence  of,  a  number  of  leading 
musicians,  and  this  does  not  increase  the  cost. 
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Miss  Proctor. 


Classification. 


Course  of 
Instruction. 


Our  matron,  Miss  Proctor,  who  came  at  the  opening  of 
the  College  in  1872,  also  retired  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
She  was  beloved  by  all,  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
carries  with  her  the  grateful  remembrances  of  all  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  College.  Her  address  is  100, 
Chatham  Street,  Liverpool,  and  she  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  her  old  friends. 

The  Koyal  Normal  College  includes  the  following  Depart- 
ments : — A  Preparatory  School,  a  Secondary  School,  a 
Training  College,  a  Technical  School,  and  an  Academy  of 
Music.  The  Academy  of  Music  forms  a  common  bond  of 
union  ;  all,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  enjoy  its  oppor- 
tunities and  privileges,  while  the  instruction  afforded  the 
professional  pupils  is  equal  to  the  instruction  given  in  the 
best  conservatories  for  the  Seeing. 

1.  Physical  Education,  including  Gymnastics  (English, , 

Swedish,     German,    and    American),  Deportment,  . 
Drill,    Swimming,    Skating,  Bowing,    Cycling,    and 
other  Sports. 

2.  General  Education,  including  a  thorough  Elementary 

course,  Literature,  History,  Science,  and  Mathe- ' 
matics  (Latin  and  French  optional).  In  the 
Secondary  course,  the  Students  can  prepare  for 
the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination.  In  the 
Training  College  course,  under  the  Education 
Department,  the  Students  are  prepared  for  the 
Training  College  Examination,  and  obtain  their 
Certificates  as  School  Teachers. 

3.  The    Science   and   Practice   of  Music,  including  the 

Training  of  Music   Teachers,  Pianists,   Organists, 
Choirmasters,  and  Vocalists. 

4.  Technical  Education,  including  Mechanical  Training 

and  Pianoforte  Tuning. 
The  authorities  of  the  College  have  devoted  much  time, 
energy,   and    money  to    perfecting   their    arrangements. 


GARDNER   HALL. 
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Their  Gymnasia,  Rinks,  Swimming  Bath,  and  large  Play- 
grounds, containing  sixteen  acres,  have  cost  many  thousands 
of  pounds.  The  practical  results  of  their  work  render 
them  anxious  to  utilize  these  advantages  for  the  young 
Blind  throughout  the  country. 

The  importance  of  early  training  is  well  stated  in  the  importance  of 

x  "  °  early  training. 

following  quotation  from  Professor  Tyler,  Amherst  College, 
U.S.A. : — "  I  doubt  if  even  teachers  appreciate  how  early 
in  youth  the  lines  are  marked  out  along  which  the  life  is  to 
continue  its  development.  Certainly  a  quarter  century's 
experience  has  only  confirmed  my  oivn  opinion  that  boys,  and 
I  suppose  the  same  is  true  of  girls,  leave  college  tvith  much 
the  same  tendencies  and  habits  with  which  they  entered.  If 
they  come  to  us  industrious,  thoughtful,  earnest,  they  usually 
leave  us  with  these  habits  and  tendencies  strengthened  and, 
intensified.  If  they  come  to  us  idle,  careless,  or  with  bad 
habits  of  study  or  thought,  our  best  efforts  will  fail  of  anything 
like  success.  If  you  can  develop  in  the  child  habits  of  id or k 
and  thought,  if  you  can  arouse  an  appetite  for  good  literature 
and  good  form,  if  you  can  foster  in  him  honesty,  purity  and 
pluck,  you  may  be  sure  you  have  trained  a  useful  citizen. 
The  most  important,  fundamental,  and  essential  work  of 
education  is  and  must  be  with  the  younger  pupils." 

If  this  is  true  of  sighted  children,  it  is  far  more 
important  for  the  Blind,  who  are  usually  allowed  to  drift 
aimlessly  in  their  early  years. 

I  have  always  regretted  that  Parliament  raised  the 
age  for  the  elementary  training  of  blind  children  from  14 
to  16  years  of  age.  The  best  period  for  the  elementary 
training  of  blind  children  is  from  5  to  14  years  of  age.  If 
a  blind  child  has  been  well  taught  from  5  to  14,  his  future 
calling  can  be  determined,  and  his  special  training 
should  then  begin.  I  earnestly  hope  that  Parliament, 
in  the  near  future,  will  give  blind  children  at  least 
six  years  of  secondary  education,  beginning  at  14  years 
of  age. 
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Wm.  Shaen 
Pianoforte 
Tuning  School 
for  Girls. 


Braille 
Shorthand 
System  and 
Type- writer, 


Graduates  of 
1898-99. 


For  some  years  I  have  been  desirous  of  opening  a  Tuning- 
Department  for  girls.  I  have  long  believed  that  women,  if 
properly  trained,  would  find  employment  as  pianoforte 
tuners.  At  last  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  out  this  idea, 
through  the  liberality  of  Miss  Margaret  Shaen,  daughter 
of  the  late  Wm.  Shaen,  Esq.,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Executive  Committee,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
College.  It  will  be  known  as  the  "  Wm.  Shaen  Piano- 
forte Tuning  School  for  Girls." 

Two  years  ago  the  prize  offered  by  the  editor  of  "  Hora 
Jucunda  "  for  the  best  system  of  Braille  Shorthand  was 
awarded  to  the  system  formulated  at  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  Eecently,  Mr. 
Stainsby,  the  secretary  of  that  Institution,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Alfred  Wayne,  has  perfected  a  machine  for 
writing  Braille  Shorthand.  This  machine,  together  with 
the  use  of  a  type-writer,  will  open  a  new  employment,  and 
I  trust  it  will  be  introduced  in  all  schools  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  summer  of  1898,  eight  students  graduated  from 
the  Smith  Training  College,  of  whom  five  hold  good 
appointments  ;  two  are  taking  a  further  course  in  music, 
and  one  died  soon  after  she  left  the  College.  In  the 
summer  of  1899,  five  graduated,  of  whom  three  hold 
appointments,  one  is  repeating  her  second  year's  course  as 
her  friends  wish  her  to  pass  in  the  first  class,  and  one, 
while  waiting  for  an  appointment,  has  engaged  to  work  as 
a  typist. 

Four  musical  students,  one  of  whom,  Miss  Olga  Kuntze, 
also  passed  the  Licentiate  Examination  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Music,  obtained  their  certificates,  and  are  doing- 
well.  Previous  to  the  present  term  seventeen  students  had 
passed  the  necessary  examinations  and  obtained  their 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Certificates,  of  whom  eight  already  hold 
good  appointments,  and  the  others  are  working  up  tuning- 
connections.  Six  have  left  recently  and  are  also  starting- 
private  connections. 
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A  number  of  the  past  students  died  during  the  year.  Deaths  of  past 


Lizzie  Scott  passed  away  at  her  home  in  Edinburgh 
during  the  summer  holidays.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
pupils,  and  was  the  first  to  receive  an  appointment  as  a 
school  teacher.  For  twenty  years  she  was  a  most  suc- 
cessful teacher,  winning  the  love  of  her  pupils  and  the 
esteem  of  all.  John  Gill  and  James  Field  have  died 
recently ;  the  former,  upon  receiving  his  certificate, 
entered  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Broadwood,  and  soon 
rose  to  be  foreman  of  his  department,  a  position  he  filled 
with  credit  for  seven  years ;  the  latter  graduated  in  1883, 
and  was  employed  as  one  of  the  Pianoforte  Tuning- 
Teachers.  His  pleasant  manner  and  superior  work  made 
him  a  favourite  with  all  our  patrons.  Alice  Higgins  died 
a  few  weeks  after  she  received  her  Training  College  Cer- 
tificate ;  and  Amy  Barraclough,  who  was  sent  home  on 
account  of  ill-health,  lived  only  a  short  time. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  our  late  President,  The  late 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  was  received  by  all   Westminster, 
the    friends    of    the   College   with   heartfelt   sorrow   and 
bereavement.     From  the  very  beginning,  His  Grace  took 
an  active  part  in  establishing  and  developing  the  work  of 
the  College. 

In  the  summer  of  1871  we  were  trying  to  raise  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  enable  us  to  open  a  school, 
and  it  was  decided  that  I  should  visit  some  of  the  leading- 
cities  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  first  meeting  was 
called  in  Liverpool,  at  St.  George's  Hall ;  the  Mayor  was 
to  preside.  I  wrote  to  the  then  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
and  briefly  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting  ;  he  and 
the  Marchioness  kindly  came,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  while  I  was  speaking  to  the  Mayor,  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  in  saying  "good-bye,"  added  with 
emphasis,  "  When  you  return  to  London,  we  want  you  to 
come  to  Grosvenor  House,  and  tell  us  the  results  of  your 
efforts;"     This  gracious  action  had  an  immediate  effect  on 
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all  present;  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  once  gave  their 
names,  our  first  scholarship  committee  was  formed,  and 
the  money  subscribed  to  send  six  pupils  to  the  college  from 
Liverpool.  Similar  meetings  were  held,  and  scholarship 
committees  formed  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bradford, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh. 

The  school  was  opened  March  1st,  1872,  in  three  small 
houses  at  Paxton  Terrace,  near  the  Low  Level  Crystal 
Palace  Station.     During  the  year,  the  Marquis  consented 
to  become  our  President ;  he,  with  the  late  Dr.  Armitage, 
the    late    Lord    Shaftesbury,    and    the    late    Eight    Hon. 
W.  H.  Smith  were   elected   Trustees  by   the   Council   of 
the  College.     Soon  after  the  College  was  opened,  the  Duke 
came  down  with  the  Executive  Committee   to   visit   the 
School  in  Paxton  Terrace,  inspect  the  classes,  and   also 
look  over  a   property  in  Westow  Street  then  known   as 
"The  Mount,"  and  owned  by  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair.    The 
Committee  had  engaged  a  carriage  that  His  Grace  might 
drive  to  Westow  Street,  but  he  insisted  that  the  members 
of  the  Committee  should  precede  him.     When  they  were 
seated,  he  told  the  man  to  drive  on,  kindly  took  my  arm 
and  said,  "  We  will  walk  up  the  hill  together,  and  this  will 
give  me  a  quiet  opportunity  to  learn  all  the  details  in  regard 
to  this  proposed  purchase."  As  we  were  walking  through  the 
grounds  of  "  The  Mount"  His  Grace  remarked,  " There  are 
so  many  banks,  terraces,  and  flights  of  steps,  I  scarcely 
know  what  you  will  do  with  it,  unless  you  want  to  kill  all 
the  poor  things  and  put  them  out  of  their  misery."     I 
explained  that  the  world  was  not  made  specially  for  blind 
people,  and  the  Blind  must  be  prepared  to  live  in  the  world 
as  they  found  it.     I  told  him  of  my  plan  of  having  foot- 
marks to  indicate  all  the  flights  of  steps  and  turns  in  the 
walks.     Years  afterwards,  when  this  plan  had  been  carried 
out,  His  Grace  laughed  heartily  to  see  the  boys  and  girls 
running  with  the  greatest  freedom  round  the  grounds,  up 
and  down  the  steps,  and  exclaimed  to  the  Duchess,  "  Oh ! 
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Look  at  those  merry  children ;  who  would  think  they  are 
blind?"  When  he  was  leaving,  he  kindly  remarked,  "  If 
you  can  get  the  property,  I  will  give  a  thousand  pounds 
towards  the  purchase."  From  year  to  year  we  have  added 
to  the  original  purchase,  and  the  College  grounds  now 
consist  of  sixteen  acres  of  freehold  property. 

The  annual  meetings  have  generally  been  held  at 
Grosvenor  House,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  dis- 
tinguished visitors  requiring  His  Grace's  attention,  our 
pupils,  even  the  youngest  children,  well  remember  his  kind 
thoughtfulness  on  their  behalf;  as  a  rule  he  had  refresh- 
ments for  them  in  the  garden,  and  His  Grace  personally 
waited  on  the  children,  having  a  kind  word  for  each  of 
them.  On  one  occasion  I  found  the  Duke  patting  the 
.head  of  one  of  our  little  boys  and  saying,  "  You  must  come 
into  the  garden  and  have  some  fruit "  ;  as  I  wished  to 
speak  to  His  Grace,  he  called  an  attendant  to  take  the 
little  boy  to  join  the  others.  He  then  remarked,  "  You 
ought  to  bring  some  of  your  poor  pupils  to  these  meetings, 
because,  if  you  do  not,  people  will  not  understand  that  we 
must  have  money."  I  replied,  "  This  is  the  most  com- 
plimentary of  all  the  kind  things  Your  Grace  has  said  of 
our  work  :  that  child  is  perhaps  the  most  destitute  of  all 
in  the  school,  he  is  without  home  and  friends."  Some 
years  later  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Duke,  saying  that  he 
had  a  good  appointment  for  an  organist,  and,  although  the 
Eoyal  Academy  of  Music  and  others  were  urging 
candidates,  he  would  prefer  one  from  the  College,  if  a 
suitable  one  could  be  recommended,  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  know  if  the  little  boy  whose  bright,  intelligent 
appearance  attracted  him  at  Grosvenor  House  was  now 
qualified  as  an  organist.  The  student  obtained  the 
appointment  and  has  held  it  for  twenty  years. 

All  our  friends  will  remember  His  Grace's  visit  last 
summer,  when  he  presided  at  our  annual  festival  at  the 
Crystal    Palace.     He    seemed    even    more    than   usually 
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interested,  not  only  in  the  prize  winners,  but  in  all  the 
performers,  organists,  pianists,  and  choir.  As  he  warmly 
shook  my  hand,  these  were  his  parting  words  : — "  I  have 
brought  you  a  cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds  to-day,  and 
do  not  forget  that  I  mean  to  do  my  full  share  towards 
paying  off  the  mortgage  during  the  next  five  years." 

The  loss  of  His  Grace's  financial  support,  great  as  it  is, 
is  far  less  to  me  than  the  loss  of  his  kind  sympathy,  wise 
counsel,  and  hearty  support  on  all  trying  occasions. 

As  we  have  resolved  to  make  a  new  departure,  improve, 
and  still  further  develop  our  work  for  the  Blind,  it  will  be 
well  to  re -state  the  principles  which  underlie  the  entire 
work  of  the  College.  On  several  occasions  I  have  written 
upon  the  subject,  and  for  the  present  purpose  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  the  papers  prepared  for  the 
World's  Congress  in  1893,  the  Conference  of  Musicians, 
and  other  Societies. 

The  development  of  manly  Christian  character,  and  the 
cultivation  of  strict  business  habits,  must  occupy  the  first 
place  in  any  true  educational  system,  but  at  present  I 
propose  to  deal  with  the  more  technical  part  of  the  subject. 

The  education  and  training  of  the  Blind,  whether 
literary,  musical,  or  mechanical,  will  not  be  crowned  with 
practical  success,  unless  it  is  based  upon  a  thorough 
system  of  physical  development.  When  I  became  Musical 
Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  1858, 
I  was  mainly  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  But  forty  years  later, 
as  a  man  of  business,  I  ask,  how  can  my  class  be  lifted 
from  a  state  of  semi-helplessness  into  useful  activity, 
and  equipped  for  their  full  share  of  work  in  the  world? 
Thorough  physical  education  and  training  is  the  only 
road  that  will  lead  the  Blind,  in  large  numbers,  to  this 
desirable  goal.  As  a  class  they  are  timid,  awkward,  and 
helpless,  and  their  surroundings  do  not,  as  a  rule,  favour 
the  development  of  manly  character.  Energy,  indomitable 
courage,  and  that  fixed  determination,  which  carries  men 


over  all  difficulties,  are  usually  wanting.  The  special 
Institutions  which  have  been  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  class  may  generally  recognise  these  facts,  but 
do  they  apply  the  same  practical  methods  which 
nations  adopt,  when  effective  armies  are  to  be  organized  ? 
The  Institutions  which  neglect  this  fundamental  principle, 
will  be  like  the  foolish  man  who  built  upon  the  sand,  the 
work  like  the  house  will  fall,  and  the  result  will  be  bitter 
disappointment.  Educators  of  the  Seeing  realise,  that  to 
maintain  the  wear  and  tear  of  this  busy  nineteenth  century 
life,  the  development  of  the  body  must  keep  pace  with  that  of 
the  mind.  If  such  training  is  important  for  the  Seeing, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  Blind  ?  In  addition  to  blindness, 
shall  they  be  handicapped  with  feeble  bodies  ?  Our  system 
of  physical  training  must  be  broad,  comprehensive,  and 
eclectic.  If  we  will  carefully  observe  the  signs  of  the  times, 
we  have,- as  yet,  only  arrived  at  the  outer  gate  of  that  new 
and  ever  enlarging  system  of  physical  education,  wThich 
will  give  vitality  to  all  the  work  of  the  Blind,  lead  them  as 
a  class  to  a  practical  business  success,  and  ensure  their 
power  for  good  among  their  fellow  men. 

Before  the  College  building  was  completed,  and  while  some  Armitage 
of  the  pupils  were  still  sleeping  in  the  old  stables  which 
were  on  the  property,  a  gymnasium  was  provided.  This 
"  Armitage  "  Gymnasium  has  been  constantly  enlarged 
and  improved,  until  it  now  combines  the  best  features  of 
the  Swedish,  German,  English,  and  American  systems.  It 
has  been  pronounced  by  leading  physical  educators  as 
most  complete  and  unique.  Swedish  ladders,  German 
vaulting-horses,  English  home- trainers,  stand  in  close 
proximity  to  Sargent's  developing  machines,  making  a 
total  of  forty-eight  distinct  pieces  of  apparatus.  A  por- 
tion of  the  gymnasium  floor  has  been  adapted  for  roller- 
skating,  that,  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable  for  skating 
on  the  outdoor  rink,  we  may  not  be  deprived  of  the 
exhilaration  and  delight  of  rollers.     The  entire  floor  of  the 
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Fawcett  Memorial  Gymnasium,  which  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  girls,  is  in  asphalt,  a  capital  skating  surface. 

The  "  Armitage  "  Swimming  Bath  is  55  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and 
has  a  depth  of  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.,  thus  affording  excellent 
facilities  for  all  forms  of  ornamental  swimming,  as  well  as 
acquiring  useful  knowledge  in  the  rescue  of,  release  from, 
and  resuscitation  of  drowning  persons,  according  to  the 
methods  of  the  Life  Saving  Society. 

In  one  season,  our  Pupils  won  forty-two  diplomas  and 
twenty-four  medals  from  the  National  Physical  Kecreation 
Society,  seven  medallions  from  the  Life  Saving  Society, 
and  twelve  silver  badges  from  the  National  Skating 
Association.  Our  students  are  often  invited  to  take  part 
in  public  displays  with  the  leading  gymnastic  societies. 
During  the  visit  of  the  German  Emperor,  the  German 
Gymnastic  Society  arranged  a  great  display,  in  which 
twelve  leading  Athletic  Associations  joined,  and  with  whom 
the  students  of  the  College  took  a  prominent  part.  If  our 
students  are  so  trained  as  to  enable  them  to  join  success- 
fully with  the  Seeing  on  such  occasions,  it  helps  to  raise 
the  standard  of  work,  and  produce  an  excellent  effect  upon 
the  Seeing,  as  well  as  the  Blind. 

After  several  unsuccessful  experiments,  we  have  organised 
a  department  of  deportment,  dramatic  action,  and  dancing. 
In  regard  to  the  importance  of  this  department,  I  quote  the 
following  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings  : — 

"  Deportment  classes  have  been  found  indispensable 
at  the  Koyal  Academy,  Koyal  College,  and  Guildhall 
School  of  Music,  therefore  of  much  more  conse- 
quence at  the  Eoyal  Normal  College,  where  ease  of 
movement,  graceful  walk  and  gesture,  are  of 
necessity  most  difficult  of  acquirement  by  the 
students.  The  importance  of  this  department  of 
teaching  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on ;  its 
value  has  been  shown  in  the  improved  gait  and 
bearing  of  many  of  the  most  awkward  pupils,  and 
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it  is  quite  certain  that  whatever  occupation  may  be 
considered  suitable  for  them,  deportment  must  be 
practised  in  order  to  enable  them  to  move  freely 
and  with  the  confidence  of  equality  amongst  their 
sighted  brethren."* 
Most  Institutions  now  give  more   or  less  attention  to 
Calisthenics,   Gymnastics,   and  Military  Drill,   but  class- 
training,  though  absolutely  essential,  will  never  develop 
that  spontaneous  love  of  play  observable  among   seeing 
boys  and  girls.     Our  constant  aim  has  been  to  discover 
and  arrange  suitable  games  and  out-door  sports,  which 
will  offer   irresistible   attractions  to   the   Blind.      Ample 
playgrounds,  properly  laid  out,  not  for  the  Seeing,  but  for 
the  Blind,   are   essential.     The  College,    at   present,   has 
sixteen  acres.     Our  asphalt  walks  are  so  constructed  as  to 
indicate  to  the  foot  every  turn,  flight  of  steps,  or  doorway. 
The     following    paragraph    from    the    London     Times, 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  property, 
gives  a  concise  description  of  our  grounds  : — 

"  Windermere,  recently  purchased,  contains  four  and 
a  half  acres,  and  with  the  existing  eleven  and  a  half 
acres  of  the  College  grounds,  forms  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  properties  south  of  the  Thames.  It 
includes  playgrounds  admirably  arranged,  a  cycle 
track,  a  '  barre  a  pied  '  alley,  a  plot  for  hammer- 
throwing  and  shot-pitching,  numerous  walks,  a 
lakelet  where  the  pupils  learn  to  row,  beautiful 
flower  beds,  and  lovely  grass  slopes,  shaded  by  fine 
trees,  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  swings,  tilts, 
rocking-boats,  rob-roys,  giant-strides,  balance-beam, 
&c.  Barely  in  so  small  an  area  is  there  to  be  found 
such  a  combination  of  the  useful  and  practical,  side 
by  side  with  the  beautiful. 


*  Unfortunately  this  department  has  for  a  time  been  discontinued,  but 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  resume  the  lessons. 
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Cycling.  Cycling  and  rowing  are  systematically  taught,  the  pupils 

are  arranged  in  classes,  and  a  man  devotes  several  hours 
;  daily   to  the  purpose  of  special  training.     We  not  only 

^  endeavour  to  overcome  awkwardness,  hut  to  prepare  our 

pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  for  cycling  expeditions.  Our 
grounds,  though  beautiful,  are  not  sufficient ;  we  have 
cycles  for  twelve,  eight,  six,  four,  three,  and  two  riders,  so 
that  we  can  take  large  parties  over  the  hills  of  Surrey  ; 
j  Banstead,  Dorking,    Epsom,    Leith   Hill,    Ked   Hill,    and 

*  Godstone  are  included  in  our  ordinary  excursions,  but  now 

and  again,  when  concerts  or  gymnastic  displays  are  to  be 
given,  we  go  long  distances,  as  Brighton,  Derby,  Bir- 
mingham, &c.  When  Blind  pupils  can  cycle  from  50  to  60 
miles  per  day  and  enjoy  it,  they  will  not  easily  be  discouraged 
by  any  ordinary  difficulties.  From  the  first  we  have  made 
a  specialty  of  physical  training,  but  with  increasing 
experience  we  give  the  subject  more  and  more  attention. 
Games.  Gymnasiums,  rinks,  play-grounds,  and  cycles  avail  little 

without  personal  enthusiasm.  The  cheerful  readiness  of 
our  teachers  not  only  to  join,  but  lead  in  the  games  of  the 
youngest  children,  as  though  they  were  again  boys  and 
girls  at  school,  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  our  effort  to 
!  give  life  and  activity  to  our  pupils.     In  this  way  we  over- 

come the  timidity  of  the  Blind,  and  the  working  of  the 
plan  is  esteemed  a  pleasure,   not  a  mere  round  of  hum- 
drum duties. 
Technical  Technical  training,  or  the  proper  use  of  tools,  forms  an 

important  part  of  the  early  education  of  blind  children. 
Both  girls  and  boys  should  pursue  a  systematic  course  of 
technical  training.  Such  a  course  awakens  the  perceptive 
faculties,  gives  activity  to  the  body,  and  prepares  the 
hands  and  lingers  for  pianoforte  playing,  pianoforte  tuning, 
or  handicraft.  If  the  blind  child  has  no  gifts  for  literary 
and  musical  studies,  or  pianoforte  tuning,  this  technical 
training  will  make  him  a  more  skilful  mechanic  and  a 
more  successful  bread-winner. 


Traimn 
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No  musical  talent,  however  great,  justifies  the  neglect  of  Mental 
mental  culture.  Sighted  teachers  of  music  can,  and  often 
do,  succeed  without  broad  culture,  but  with  the  Blind, 
intellectual  development  is  indispensable.  The  musical 
education  must  be  based  upon  a  thorough  general  educa- 
tion, solid,  well-balanced,  and  comprehensive.  Our  aim  is 
to  develop  the  powers  of  observation,  train  the  reasoning- 
faculties,  cultivate  the  power  of  clear  and  concise 
expression,  and  stimulate  a  love  of  literature  and  good 
reading. 

Music  in  its  various  branches  is  a  good  and  lucrative  Musical 
calling  for  the  Blind,  and  yet,  in  all  countries,  many  who 
have  tried  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  music  have  failed.    I  have 
carefully  studied  the  subject  and  find  the  failure  is  due  to 
the  following  causes  : — 

In  the  selection  of  pupils  for  the  profession,  the  musical 
ear  rather  than  the  mental  capacity  has  been  considered. 
The  physical  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  musical  students 
were  not  developed.  The  musical  instruction  and  practice 
were  insufficient,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The 
opportunity  of  hearing  music  in  its  highest  forms  was  not 
afforded  them.  They  were  not  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
especially  in  the  best  method  of  giving  instruction  to  seeing 
children.  To  become  successful  in  the  profession,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Blind  to  have  opportunities  of  instruction, 
practice,  study,  and  hearing  music  equal  to  the  Seeing  with 
whom  they  will  have  to  compete  in  the  open  market.  In  all 
branches  of  the  art,  the  services  of  the  very  best  professors 
should  be  secured.  If  the  blind  musician  is  to  rise  above 
mediocrit}T,  s}Tstematic  musical  instruction  in  childhood  is 
indispensable,  and  good  instruction  will  avail  very  little, 
unless  the  practice  is  under  constant  and  judicious 
supervision.  The  pupils  should  constantly  hear  the  best 
performances  of  high  class  music.  The  Eoyal  Normal 
College  was  located  in  Norwood,  that  its  pupils  might 
profit   by   the   great   musical    advantages   in   the    varied 
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programmes  of  high  class  music  performed  in  the  Crystal 
Palace.  At  the  rehearsals  and  concerts,  the  students 
have  opportunities  for  becoming  familiar  with  the 
standard  works  of  all  the  great  masters,  and  of  hearing- 
performances  by  distinguished  artistes  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  musical  instruction  in  its  several  branches  of 
harmony,  pianoforte,  organ,  and  vocal  culture  should  be 
addressed  to  the  mind,  and  not  merely  to  the  ear.  This  is 
the  only  possible  method  by  which  the  musical  training 
can  be  made  of  practical  use  to  the  Blind. 

Institutions  for  the  Blind,  even  if  their  means  are 
limited,  ought  to  have,  at  least,  good  elementary  musical 
instruction.  It  is  far  better  for  a  blind  man  to  be  a  good 
mechanic  than  a  poor  musician.  Bad  musical  training  in 
childhood  will  disqualify  even  the  most  talented  pupil  for 
future  success  in  the  profession  of  music,  unless  much 
time  is  spent  under  wise  superintendence  in  overcoming 
the  habits  which  have  resulted  from  early  defective  train- 
ing; this  leads  to  greater  expenditure  and  much  loss  of 
time.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  it  is  extravagant  to 
employ  the  best  teachers  for  poor  blind  children.  But  it 
is  more  extravagant  to  spend  money  in  a  way  that  unfits, 
rather  than  fits  them,  for  useful  independence.  A  practical 
education  is  a  blind  man's  capital. 

Although  good  teaching  is  indispensable,  no  amount  of 
teaching,  even  the  best,  can  take  the  place  of  regular 
intelligent  study  and  practice.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  the  Blind  are  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  learn, 
especially  music.  After  many  years'  experience,  however, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  requires  more  effort  to  obtain 
thorough  systematic  work  from  the  Blind  than  from  seeing 
persons.  Teachers  of  the  Blind  not  only  require  patience, 
tact,  and  ability,  but  they  need  a  large  reserve  of  enthusi- 
asm to  arouse  and  call  into  activity  the  dormant  faculties 
of  their  pupils. 
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The  individual  requirements  of  each  pupil  should  be 
carefully  considered.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  teach 
pupils  who  have  musical  talent  combined  with  mental 
capacity,  but  large  numbers  of  the  Blind  do  not  possess 
musical  gifts,  and  in  such  cases  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  ear;  much  skill  is  required  to 
train  the  so-called  unmusical  ear.  At  twelve  years  of  age, 
I  could  not  tell  one  tune  from  another.  The  development 
was  long  and  tedious,  but  the  result  determined  my  life 
work  for  the  Blind. 

Every  blind  child,  from  the  first  exercise  that  he  learns  &ra^le, 
on  the  pianoforte,  should  be  required  to  read  his  own 
music.  It  is  less  difficult  for  a  blind  child  to  master  the 
Braille  musical  notation  than  for  a  sighted  child  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  the  staff  notation.  With  systematic 
instruction,  the  blind  student  can  soon  master  the  system, 
and  his  progress  will  then  be  rapid.  All  our  pupils  read 
and  write  music  with  great  facility.  Our  choir  can  write 
any  vocal  composition,  as  chants,  hymns,  part-songs,  madri- 
gals, or  grand  choruses,  and  immediately  sing  them  from  the 
notes.  I  am  confident  they  could  successfully  compete  in 
sight-reading  with  the  best-sighted  choirs  in  the  country. 

Music  teachers,  and  music  readers  who  dictate  for  the 
Blind  to  write,  often  adopt  the  phraseology  of  the 
embossed  musical  notation.  This  is  a  mistake  and  should 
not  be  allowed.  The  blind  student  must  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  staff  notation,  therefore 
teachers,  and  those  who  dictate  his  music,  should  use  the 
phraseology  of  the  staff  notation.  The  blind  teacher  must 
be  an  adept  in  teaching  young  sighted  children  the 
ordinary  notation.  This  is  the  keynote  of  the  position, 
and  if  he  cannot  do  this,  we  have  not  established  our  case. 
For  many  years  I  have  used  an  original  method  in 
teaching  young  sighted  children.  I  have  prepared  a 
Primer  for  the  purpose,  but  owing  to  great  pressure  of 
business  I  have  long  delayed  its  publication. 
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Employment.  We  must  not  only  educate  and  train  the  Blind,  but  also 
give  them  effectual  assistance  in  obtaining  employment. 
The  majority  of  the  Blind,  when  they  leave  school,  have 
neither  influential  friends  nor  money.  The  school,  with 
its  distinguished  patronage,  should  speak  with  no  uncertain 
sound,  the  students  should  be  so  trained  as  to  deserve 
strong  endorsement,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
their  character,  industry,  and  qualifications  should  take 
an  active  part  in  launching  them  in  the  world. 

Many  years  ago,  during  my  connection  with  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston.  I  found  the  musical 
pupils  were  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  the  great 
majority  of  these  failed  for  the  want  of  a  little  help  in 
starting.  An  organised  plan  of  practical  help  was  intro- 
duced, and  within  a  few  years  the  percentage  of  success 
among  this  class  of  students  rose  from  about  10  per  cent, 
to  70  or  75  per  cent.  When  the  Royal  Normal  College 
was  established  in  1872,  two  of  its  fundamental  principles 
were  the  physical  training  and  development  of  the  Blind, 
and  effectual  help  in  starting  business. 

Pianoforte  tuning  may  not  be  considered  a  branch  of 
the  musical  profession,  but  it  is  an  excellent  employment 
for  the  Blind,  and  one  in  which  they  have  certain 
advantages.  Many  can  be  trained  to  become  successful 
pianoforte  tuners,  when  they  have  reached  an  age  that 
renders  musical  training  impossible.  The  Blind  who 
wish  to  succeed  as  pianoforte  tuners  must  not  despise  the 
drudgery  of  small  details ;  they  must  serve  a  regular 
apprenticeship,  and  fit  themselves  for  practical  business  ; 
they  must  work  a  number  of  hours  daily  (under  suitable 
tuition)  for  several  years.  Even  if  a  good  ear  and 
other  requisites  are  possessed,  long  tuition  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  wrist  under 
control. 

The  seeing  who  excel  in  the  business  go  through  a  long- 
apprenticeship,  and  we  must  see  that  the  Blind  have  even 


Pianofort 
Tuning. 


more  careful  preparation.  Our  tuners  have  advantages 
which  are  not  enjoyed  by  sighted  apprentices  in  the 
pianoforte  manufactory.  They  are  taught  to  play,  they 
have  good  instruction  in  singing,  and  their  musical  ear  is 
carefully  cultivated  by  daily  choir-practice. 

After  a  careful  examination,  every  duly  qualified  tuner 
should  be  furnished  with  an  official  certificate,  and  tuners 
who  cannot  take  the  required  examinations  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  impose  upon  the  public.  Pianoforte  tuning  will 
cease  to  be  a  good  and  successful  employment  for  the 
Blind,  unless  the  work  is  thoroughly  and  effectively  carried 
out. 

"  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  blind  person  to 
one  thousand  seeing  persons,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
educate  the  community  to  discriminate  between  competent 
and  incompetent  blind  workmen.  A  man  possessing  sight 
may  do  his  work  badly,  yet  this  would  not  prevent 
another  seeing  man  from  getting  employment.  If  a 
blind  man  attempts  to  tune  or  repair  a  piano,  and  fails  to 
give  satisfaction,  it  is  then  impossible  for  another 
blind  man,  however  capable,  to  secure  work  in  the 
vicinity." 

The  Blind  cannot  afford  to  do  work  which  is  not  the  best  Necessity  of  a 
of  its  kind.  If  brush,  broom,  or  basket  makers,  the 
articles  should  be  noted  for  excellence.  If  pianoforte 
tuners,  they  should  leave  the  piano  in  such  beautiful  play- 
ing condition  that  any  lady  or  musical  professor  who  uses 
the  instrument  will  recommend  the  tuner  to  all  friends.  If 
business  men,  courtesy,  promptness,  and  integrity  should 
characterize  their  dealings.  We  must  raise  our  standard, 
and  not  be  satisfied  until  the  Blind,  as  a  class,  will  feel 
disgraced  by  inferior  work.  Our  aim  must  be  to  produce 
earnest  Christian  men  and  women,  thoroughly  trained  in 
prompt  business-like  habits,  well  developed  physically,  and 
ready  to  meet  all  difficulties  with  energy,  courage,  and 
hopefulness « 
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Thanks  to  I    cannot    close    this    Keport    without    expressing    my 

appreciation  of  the  continued  devotion  of  our  Lecturers, 
Professors,  Officers,  and  Teachers.  I  personally  owe  them 
a  debt  of  gratitude;  their  labours  are  not  restricted  to 
their  lessons,  they  give  liberally  of  their  own  time  and 
strength  to  promote  the  general  advancement  of  the 
work. 

(Signed)  F.  J.  Campbell, 

Principal. 
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The  Annual  Prize  Festival  was  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  July  19th,  The  soloists  and  College  Choir  were 
assisted  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Orchestra,  under  the  con- 
ductor ship  of  Mr.  August  Manns.  After  the  concert  the 
chair  was  taken  by  our  late  President,  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  accompanied  by  the  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Lady  Constance 
Butler.  The  prizes  were  presented  by  the  Duchess  of 
Westminster.  The  Duke  was  supported  by  the  Eight 
Hon.  Jas.  A.  Campbell,  M.P.,  Kev.  Canon  Barker,  the 
present  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Mayor  Allen  of  Croydon, 
Mark  Whitwell,  Esq.,  Booker  Washington,  Esq.,  August 
Manns,  Esq.,  and  others. 

programme. 

3.15  p.m. 

VOCAL    AND    INSTKUMENTAL    CONCEKT. 

By  Pupils  of  the  Koyal  Normal  College  and  the  Crystal  Palace 
Orchestral  Band. 

Conductor,  Mr.  August  Manns. 

Soloists — 

Miss  Mabel  Davis,  Miss  Emily  Lucas,  Mr.  Leonard  Pegg,   Mr.  Horace 

Watling,  Mr.  Henry  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Moncur. 

Sacred  Cantata  for)         .. «  ■_.          .  a.           „  ,,     ,  7      , 

Soli  and  Chorus    J        "  Saviour  of  Sinners  » Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Stuart  Moncur,  Choir,  Organ  and  Orchestra. 

Suite  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Op.  200  Raff 

2nd  Movement.     Menuett. 

Mr.  Leonard  Pegg. 
3rd  Movement.     Gavotte  and  Musette. 
Mr.  Horace  Watling. 

Madrigal  for  Female  Voices     "  The  Nightingale  "       Wilbye 

Westminster  Glee  Club. 

Duet  for  Two  Pianos  {  "  Variati0Beethoven^me  *"*  }  Saint-Saens 

Misses  Mabel  Davis  and  Emily  Lucas. 
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Madrigal  ...         "  All  creatures  now  are  merry "    ...         ...  Benet 

Choir. 
Selection  from  First  Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra 

Introduction  and  Allegro  ...         ...    Guilmant 

Miss  Emily  Lucas. 
Chorus  of  Reapers     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  Liszt 

Choir  and  Orchestra. 
(Pianos  by  Messrs.  John  Broadivood  &  Sons  kindly  lent  for  this  occasion.) 

4.15. 

PEESENTATION    OF    PRIZES. 
The  Chair  was  taken  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
(President  of  the  College). 
Short  Addresses  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  Esq. 

(Founder  and  President  of  Tuskegee  Normal  College,  Alabama,  U.S.A.), 
and  the  Eev.  Canon  Barker,  M.A. 
Presentation  of  Prizes,  Certificates,  and  Diplomas  by 

Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Westminster. 
SCHOOL   DEPARTMENT. 


Kindergarten     Mabel  Lungley 

c,         -,  -c         f  Mary  Balls 
Second  Form     Lizzie  Mortimer 


c      .  (  Alice  Barker 

Sewing  {EvaKenway 

-r-r   ., , .  (  Annie  Hammett 
Knitting  Mary  Balls 


Third  Form       Rose  Freeman 

MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Singing — 

Soprano  (given  by  Mr.  R.  Boulcott-Newth)  Fanny  Bone 

Contralto  (given  by  Miss  Marian  Severn)    ...         ...  Emily  Whitehouse 

Pianoforte. 
Mr.  Frits  Hartvigson's  Classes  (given  by  Mr.  Hartvigson)  Olga  Kuntze 

Mrs.  Wm.  Auchincloss  Arrol's  Prize   for  Pupils  in  the 

Smith  Training  College...         ...         ...         ...  Eliza  Williamson 

PHYSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Gymnastics  (given  by  Mr.  Guy  Campbell) Alice  Balchin 

ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

Special  Diplomas  for  Advanced  Musical  Course. 
Mabel  Davis,  Olga  Kuntze,  Emily  Lucas. 
These  Students  have  taken  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Year's  Pro- 
fessional Course  in  Music,  and  have  passed  with  honours  as  performers  and 
teachers.     They  have  also  passed  the  Licentiate  Examination  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  (1st  Class). 

This  Special  Professional  Course  in  Music  was  established  in  1896,  and 
these  three  Students  are  the  first  Graduates. 

Training  College. 
Nellie  Adams  Annie  Gape  Isabella  Luker 

Florence  Bbautigam        Fanny  Kay  Alice  J.  Newman 

Nellie  L.  Smith  Bessie  Thomas. 

These  Students  have  taken  the  First  and  Second  Year's  Course  in  the 
Smith  Training  College,    and   passed   the  Government  Examinations  for 
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Certificated  School  Teachers.  The  Smith  Training  College,  which  was 
named  in  memory  of  the  late  Et.  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  one  of  the  first 
Trustees  of  the  College,  was  opened  in  1896,  and  these  Students  are  the  first 
Graduates. 

Pianoforte  Tuning. 
Thomas  Bloomfield            Frederick  Lightfoot  Charles  Sayers 

Harry  Bramwell                 James  Marler  Herbert  Stone 

Herbert  Elliott                Marshall  Pearson  Frederick  Sykes 

Manual  Training  (given  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Black)        Eobt.  P.  James 

SCHOOL    DEPARTMENT. 

Fourth  Form  ...Percy  Greenberry 
Sixth  Form      . . .  Percy  Way 


Kindergarten  ...  Dickie  Newton 
Second  Form  ...  Robt.  P.  James 
Third  Form         ...  Hugh  Howard 


MUSICAL    DEPARTMENT. 
Singing — 

Mr.  R.  Boulcott-Newth's  Classes  (given  by  Mr.  Newth)     j  h1?ry^Bramwell 

Pianoforte — 
Mr.  FritsJHartvigson's  Classes  (given  by  Mr.  Hartvigson)  ...   Leonard  Pegg 
Mr.  Norman  Cummings'  Classes  (given  by  Mr.  Cummings)       Edwin  Mence 

Organ — 

Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins' Classes     Horace  Watling 

Mrs.  Wm.  Auchincloss  Arrol's  Special  Prize  for  Teaching         Henry  Kelly 

Pianoforte  Tuning  and  Technical  Department  (given  by    f  hIrry^ramwell 

A.  J.  Hipkins,  Esq.)         )  j^mTrl™ 

Given  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Young     Marshall  Pearson 

HARMONY. 
Mr.  H.  Balfour's  Classes  (given  by  Mr.  Balfour)    ...         ...Richard  Mallett 

TYPE -WRITING    DEPARTMENT. 

n-        u    t\     t?    r  n        l  11    (Seniors       ...         ...         ...      James  Crowley 

Given  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell   {  Juniorg       Patrick  Rei]ley 

PHYSICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Gymnastics  (given  by  Mr.  Guy  Campbell),  Seniors         {    §™^^0HD' 

Gymnastics  (given  by  Mr.  Guy  Campbell),  Juniors  ..,  James  Moore 

Swimming  (given  by  Mr.  Guy  Campbell)    ...         ...         ...         ...Percy  Way 

RECEIVING    OF    PURSES. 

The  Right  Hon.  Jas.  A.  Campbell,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  Executive),  and  the 

Rev.  Canon  Barker  thanked  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Westminster 

for  their  attendance. 

5.15.    In  Centre  Transept. 

GYMNASTIC  DISPLAY. 

Arranged  and  directed  by  Mr.  Guy  Campbell. 

1.  Dumb-Bells.    2.  Parallel  Bars  and  Vaulting  Horse.   3.  Calisthenic  Rings. 

4.  Pyramids.    5.  Ensemble  Mass  of  Free  Movements  and  Wands. 

c  2 
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APPENDIX  B. 


PIANOFOBTE   TUNING.* 

Please  note  we  send  certificated  pianoforte  tuners  from 
the  College  to  any  part  of  the  London  Postal  District,  for 
tuning  and  repairing  of  pianos.  Orders  and  enquiries 
addressed  to  the  Manager,  Pianoforte  Tuning  Department, 
Koyal  Normal  College,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.,  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

The  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  College  tuners  is  that 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
especially  members  of  the  musical  profession,  as  well  as 
manufacturers  and  music  dealers,  employ  them,  both  in 
London  and  the  provinces. 

Testimonials  from  those  who  are  employing  the  College 
tuners  will  be  found  overleaf. 

No  tuner  is  granted  a  Certificate  without  serving  an 
apprenticeship  of  several  years,  and  undergoing  a  most 
thorough  examination.  A.  J".  Hipkins,  Esq.,  one  of 
ihe  very  greatest  authorities  on  the  piano,  is  Examiner- 
in-chief.  For  the  examination  the  pupil  not  only 
tunes  pianos  for  inspection,  but  is  actually  tested 
while  at  work,  the  manner  of  holding  and  managing 
the  tuning  hammer  and  damper,  with  the  varieties  of 
pianos,  including  overstrung  instruments,  being  carefully 
noted.  Each  pupil  is  also  required  to  demonstrate*  his 
technical  skill  in  making  eyes,   stringing,  and  ordinary 


*  Pianoforte  Tuning  as  a  profession  for  the  Blind  was  introduced  many 
years  ago  by  Claude  Montal,  a  blind  pupil  of  the  Paris  School,  and  founder 
of  the  manufacturing  house  that  bears  his  name.  To  him  is  due  the 
scientific  method  of  tuning  now  general  both  among  the  Seeing  and  the 
Blind.  In  France  it  is  well  known  the  Blind  make  the  best  tuners,  and 
there  they  readily  find  employment  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Seeing. 
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light  repairs,  such  as  removing  broken  wrest  pins,  repairing 
hammer  shanks,  &c* 

Numbers  of  the  College  tuners  are  now  successfully 
established  at  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Huddersfield, 
Hull,  Bradford,  Chester,  Darlington,  Sunderland,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Paisley,  Dundee,  Dumfries,  Kilmarnock, 
Cardiff,  and  other  towns.  Residents  in  the  above  towns 
or  neighbourhood  desirous  of  employing  our  tuners  will  be 
furnished  with  their  addresses  upon  application  to  the 
Manager  of  the  Department. 


PIANOFORTE    TUNING    TESTIMONIALS. 

Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

'  I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  very  admirable  manner  in  which 

my  pianofortes  (2)  were  tuned  by  Mr.  J.  F of  the  Royal  Normal  College 

and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing him  as  a  most  able,  accurate,  and  conscientious  tuner. 

Arthur  Sullivan. 


45,  Bedford  Gardens,  Campden  Hill,  W. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  my  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  way  my  Broadwood  grand  was  tuned  by  one  of  the  tuners 
from  your   College. 

With  kind  regards,  believe  me  very  truly, 

G.  Henschel. 


Koyal  Academy  of  Music,  Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square, 

London. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with 
the  tuning  of  a  grand  pianoforte,  belonging  to  this  Institution,  by  a 
member  of  the  Koyal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood.  The  instrument  in  question  has  been  tested  by 
me,  and  I  find  it  is  in  perfect  tune ;  indeed,  exceptional  care  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  at  all  in  cordially 
recommending   the   tuners   of  the   College  to  the  public. 

A.  C.  Mackenzie. 


*  The  perfunctory  work  of  Blind  pupils  who  merely  linger  two  or  three 
hours  daily  over  a  piano  accomplishes  very  little  towards  fitting  them  for 
business.  The  pupil  must  be  as  diligent,  energetic,  and  persevering  as 
the  seeing  apprentice,  and  willing  to  give  even  more  time  for  the  necessary 
preparation. 
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23,  St.  Augustine's  Eoad,  Camden  Square,  N.W. 
For  several  years  past  the  pianofortes  in  my  house  have  been  tuned 
exclusively  by  one  of  the  tuners  of  the  Koyal  Normal  College  of  Music 
to  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood;  and  it  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure 
to  me  to  be  able  to  certify  that  my  instruments  during  that  period 
have  been  kept  in  a  condition  such  as  to  afford  me  entire  satisfaction. 
Edwd.  Hopkins,  Mus.  Doc, 

Late  Organist  of  the  Temple  Church,  &g. 


Sydcote,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  had  my  pianofortes  tuned  by  certificated 
tuners  from  the  Boyal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  and  am  able  to  say 
that  they  have  always  given  me  the  utmost  satisfaction.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  place  my  instruments  under  other  hands. 

William  H.  Cummings, 

Principal,  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 


152,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

We  are  duly  in  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  2nd  March,  and  in  reply  have 

much   pleasure   in    stating    that    Mr.  B.   W ,   who  has   been  in   our 

employment  for  several  years,  gives    us  satisfaction   in  the   capacity  of 
indoor  tuner.  We  are,  yours  sincerely, 

Pro  Paterson,  Sons  &  Co., 
B.  Thomson. 


96,  Leeds  Eoad,  Bradford. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  high  qualities  of  the 
tuners  turned  out  of  your  College.     I  have  now  three  in  my  employ,  and 

find  them  superior  to  most  sighted  tuners.      G.  W ,  who  has  been  with 

me  over  five  years,  is  Al.  I  am,  yours,  &c. 

S.  Walker. 


81  &  83,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  J.  M ,  whom  you  inquire  about, 

is  still  with  us,  and  doing  very  well  indeed.  He  has  been  over  eleven  years 
with  us ;  he  is  a  good  tuner,  very  obliging,  and  does  his  work  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner,  and  is  frequently  specially  asked  for.  Please  excuse 
the  delay  in  answering  your  letter,  but  I  thought  my  brother  had  replied. 

We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

B.  J.  &  B.  Adams. 
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APPENDIX     C. 


The  following  tabulated  statement  gives  the  names  of 
"  Gardner  Scholars  "  now  under  instruction  : — 


Adams,  Charles. 
Ballinger,  Percy. 
Beard,  Percy. 
Birkbeck,  Bichard. 
Brazier,  Oliver. 
Catterns,  Edward. 
Chappell,  William. 
Doggett,  Henry. 
Golightly,  William. 
Hall,  Arthur. 
Kedwell,  Charles. 
Mackin,  James. 
Mallett,  Bichard. 
Mayhew,  Thomas. 
Mence,  Edwin. 
Moore,  Bupert  James 


Ascoli,  Edith. 
Barker,  Alice. 
Bone,  Fanny. 
Bosher,  Ada. 
Bussell,  Grace. 
Clark,  Nellie. 
Crowley,  Elizabeth. 
•Cutler,  Jane. 
Bay,  Ella. 
Drover,  Winifred. 
Evans,  Mary  Ann. 
Poster,  Ethel. 
Freeman,  Bosina. 
Greenslade,  Kate. 
Harris,  Eleanor. 
Hayward,  May. 
Hendry,  Elizabeth. 
Hodgson,  Ada. 


COLLEGE 
Boys. 


Girls. 


Needham,  Arthur. 
Norris,  Wilfrid. 
Pegg,  Leonard. 
Preston,  William. 
Bees,  David. 
Bees,  Hector. 
Bichmond,  Bichard. 
Bigby,  Herbert. 
Boseveare,  Winfrid. 
Shepherd,  James. 
Stockdale,  Ernest. 
Thompson,  Bichard. 
Watling,  Horace. 
Watson,  John. 
Wellbelove,  Edmund, 
Whittleton,  George. 


James,  Elsie  D. 
Kay,  Fanny. 
Kay,  Jane. 
Kingett,  Anna. 
Leitch,  Ellen. 
Livesay,  Jessie. 
Meiklejon,  Alice. 
Neumann,  Alice. 
Oldridge,  Edith. 
Pepper,  Elizabeth. 
Boberts,  Annie. 
Sawyer,  Mary. 
Schofield,  Phoebe. 
Swithinbank,  Nellie. 
Whitehouse,  Emily. 
Whiting,  Mary. 
Wilburn,  Caroline. 
Williamson,  Eliza. 


TECHNICAL   SCHOOL 


Appleton,  Charles. 
Barker,  Ernest. 
Chessell,  Arthur. 
Dyer,  Charles. 
Foster,  Thomas. 
Marshall,  Philip. 


Newton,  Frank. 
Parsons,  Festus. 
Sutton,  Thomas. 
Thatcher,  Arthur. 
Veale,  Harry. 
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OLD  PUPILS'  GUILD. 

Most  blind  persons,  whether  trained  as  Teachers, 
Organists,  Musicians,  Pianoforte  Tuners,  or  for  any  other 
trade  or  occupation,  require  some  assistance  at  the  outset. 

They  need  help  in  finding  suitable  employment ;  recom- 
mendations for  establishing  a  connection  ;  sometimes 
pecuniary  assistance  in  providing  outfits  of  books,  tools, 
instruments,  &c. ;  advice  in  difficulties  ;  encouragement  in 
trials ;  sympathy  at  all  times ;  and  if  overtaken  by 
reverses,  judicious  and  timely  help  towards  a  fresh  start. 

From  the  very  commencement  this  help  has  been  given, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  the  College  authorities,  and  the 
success  achieved  by  our  old  pupils  would  have  been 
impossible  without  it.  But  owing  to  the  increasing  number 
of  certificated  pupils,  organised  effort  has  become  necessary 
to  meet  these  needs  and  the  expense  which  they  entail. 
These  increasing  requirements  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Guild  for  Old  Pupils. 

The  objects  of  the  Guild  are  : — 

To  assist,  advise,  and  befriend  Pupils  after  leaving  the 
College,  especially  when  first  starting  in  their  busi- 
ness or  profession;  to  devise  and  carry  into  operation 
such  methods  as  may  be  found  most  effective  for  this 
purpose,  so  that  every  Old  Pupil  of  the  College  who, 
having  completed  his  or  her  College  course,  and  ob- 
tained a  College  Certificate,  maintains  good  conduct 
and  reputation,  and  is  a  diligent  worker  according 
to  his  or  her  ability,  may  rely  on  moral,  material, 
and  effective  support,  and  timely  assistance  in  every 
occasion  of  difficulty,  so  far  as  funds  will  allow. 
The  management  of  the  Guild  is  deputed  to  a  Special 
Committee,  including  the  officers  of  the  Executive  Com- 
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mittee,  the  Principal  of  the  College,  and  others,   among 
whom  are  some  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  College. 

The  Committee  seek  the  aid,  as  corresponding  associates, 
of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  this  country  or 
abroad,  who  will  interest  themselves  in  the  Blind,  especially 
in  former  pupils  of  the  College,  and  who  will  undertake  to 
establish  and  maintain,  as  far  as  may  be,  friendly  communi- 
cation with  members  of  the  Guild  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  assist  the  Special  Committee  with  information 
and  otherwise,  in  furthering  the  objects  of  the  Guild  in 
regard  to  such  members ;  to  act  as  referees  for  Members  ; 
to  assist  them  in  finding  employment  and  obtaining 
customers  ;  to  give  a  patient  hearing  to  their  statements, 
and  devise  judicious  ways  of  advancing  their  welfare. 

A  Eegister  of  the  members  is  kept,  containing  their 
addresses  and  employment,  with  suitable  particulars  of 
their  circumstances,  capabilities,  and  needs,  and  also  a 
register  of  members  seeking  employment,  and  of  openings 
and  employment  available. 


FORM    OF    MUSICAL    DIPLOMA. 

HoYal  normal  College  anb  ^cabemy  of  ZHusic 
for  tfye  Blinb, 

UPPER     NORWOOD.     S.E. 


Founded  A.D.  1872. 


Musica  Lux  in  Tenebris. 

PATRON. 

HEE  MOST   GEACIOUS   MAJESTY   THE   QUEEN. 

VICE-PATRONS. 
H.E.H.  THE  PEINCE   OF  WALES,  K.G. 
H.R.H.   THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 
HR.H.   THE   DUKE   OF   EDINBURGH,   KG. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE  (Duchess  of  Argyll). 
H.R.H.  THE   DUKE   OF  CONNAUGHT,  KG. 


ZhiB  10  to  Certify  tbat 


HAS  BEEN  A  PUPID   OF   THE 


Hoyal  formal  College  &  ^cabemy  of  VTlusxc  for  tfye  Bltnb 


dc~,  dc. 


(Signed  as  folloivs)  :— 

£  (Singing: 

2?  J  Pianoforte : 

<£,  1  Do.  and  Harmony : 

g     Organ: 


President : 

Chairman  of  Committee : 

Hon.  Secretary: 


PRINCIPAL. 


Dated 
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APPENDIX  E. 


RULES  AND  TERMS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF 
PUPILS. 

1.  The  College  is  open  to  the  young  of  either  sex  and  of 
any  rank,  but  only  those  will  be  received  as  pupils  who 
show  sufficient  ability  to  render  it  probable  that  by 
instruction  they  will  become  self-supporting. 

2.  As  without  previous  trial  it  would  in  many  cases  be 
difficult  to  determine  whether  an  applicant  for  admission 
has  sufficient  capacity  for  the  kind  of  education  given  at 
the  College,  candidates  will  first  be  received  as  probationers 
for  a  period  of  three  months,  or  less.  If,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  they  are  found  to  possess  adequate  ability,  they 
may  become  permanent  pupils. 

3.  The  annual  charge  for  pupils  sent  by  subscription  or 
school  authorities  is  as  follows  : — 

Under  13        £35 

Between  13  and  16 ...         £45 

Over  16  £60* 

4.  The  terms  for  private  pupils  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Principal  upon  application. 

5.  The  terms  for  pupils  include  board,  lodging,  washing, 
and  medical  attendance ;  but  not  clothing  or  travelling 
expenses.  Payments  in  all  cases  must  be  made  for  each 
term  in  advance.  All  cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders,  in 
payment  for  pupils,  should  be  sent  to  the  Principal  at  the 
College. 

6.  The  school  year  will  be  divided  into  three  terms ;  for 
which  the  payments  are  due  October  1st,  January  1st,  and 

*  The  Gardner  Trust  grants  Scholarships,  after  examination,  in  aid  of  the 
young  Blind  of  England  and  Wales,  whose  friends  cannot  pay  the  entire 
cost. 
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April  1st.     The  first  and  second  terms  include  three  months 
each,  the  third  term  four  months. 

7.  Except  in  cases  of  severe  illness,  all  pupils  are 
expected  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  College  on  the  first  day 
of  each  term. 

8.  Pupils  will  only  be  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  one 
of  the  terms.  If  possible  they  should  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Michaelmas  term. 

9.  As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  up  home 
ties  between  pupils  and  their  families,  it  is  desirable  that 
all  pupils  shall  spend  at  least  the  summer  vacation  with 
their  parents  or  friends. 

10.  All  pupils  must  be  provided  with  strong  clothes, 
either  new  or  in  perfect  repair,  as  in  the  following  lists, 
and  their  parents  or  friends  will  be  required  to  renew  the 
clothing  when  deemed  necessary  by  the  Committee. 
Pupils  whose  eyes  are  disfiguring  will  be  required  to  wear 
glasses.     The  glasses  should  be  obtained  at  the  College. 

11.  The  use  of  tobacco  in  all  forms  is  strictly  forbidden. 
All  pupils,  without  regard  to  age,  during  their  connection 
with  the  College,  must  abstain  from  the  use  of  tobacco 
either  on  or  off  the  College  premises.  The  use  of  beer, 
wine,  or  any  drink  containing  alcohol,  is  only  allowed  when 
ordered  by  the  medical  authorities  of  the  College. 

12.  In  all  cases  the  following  form  must  be  filled  up  by 
a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner.  The  questions  are 
not,  however,  put  with  a  view  to  exclusion,  but  for 
information  regarding  the  pupils. 

(a)  Is  the  applicant  totally  blind,  or  if  only  partially 

so,  has  he  sufficient  sight  to  enable  him  to 
follow  any  profitable  employment  ? 

(b)  What  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  blind- 

ness ? 
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(c)  Has  the  applicant  had  small-pox  ?    Has  he  been 

vaccinated,  and  is  there  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  infection  was  complete  ? 

(d)  Has  he  had  measles,  whooping  cough,  or  scarlet 

fever  ? 

(e)  Has  he  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits  ? 

(/)  Is  he  free  from  scrofula  or  cutaneous  disease  ? 


(Signed). 


13.  In  cases  in  which  the  pupil  is  not  entirely  paid  for 
by  his  or  her  friends,  some  reliable  person  must  give  a 
guarantee  that  the  necessary  clothing  will  be  supplied  ;  and 
that  the  pupil  will  be  removed  from  the  College  during 
vacations  ;  and,  in  case  of  death,  that  the  funeral  expenses 
will  be  paid. 

14.  Parents  or  friends  can  visit  the  pupils  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  November,  February,  April,  and  June, 
between  3  and  5  p.m.  If,  for  any  special  reason,  parents 
wish  to  see  their  children  at  other  times,  they  should  write 
to  the  Principal  for  an  appointment.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not 
expected  that  more  than  two  friends  will  visit  any  pupil  on 
the  same  afternoon.  When  visiting  the  College,  parents 
are  earnestly  requested  not  to  bring  young  children  with 
them.  Friends  cannot  visit  the  pupils  on  Sunday ;  this  rule 
is  strictly  enforced.  Parents  are  specially  requested  not  to 
bring  or  send  sweets  or  eatables  to  the  children.  If  the 
children  go  out  with  their  parents,  they  must  not  undertake 
commissions  for  other  pupils. 

N.B. — Applications  and  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  pupils  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Principal,  F.  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  "  Windermere," 
Church  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  Persons  can  see  the  Principal  on  business 
on  Tuesdays  from  2  to  3  p.m.  (the  second  Tuesday  excepted).  Also  at  the  same 
hour  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month;  otherwise  by  appointment. 
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LIST  OF  CLOTHING. 

Female  Department. 

Stays  and  tight-fitting  dresses  are  prohibited.  Dresses 
and  other  clothing  must  give  ample  room  across  the  chest. 
Dresses  narrow  across  the  chest  invariably  lead  to  bad 
positions.  Parents  are  especially  requested  to  attend  to 
this  requirement,  as  the  health  very  much  depends  upon 
proper  clothing.  The  skirts  of  the  school  dresses  must  be 
at  least  2|  inches  from  the  ground,  to  allow  freedom  in 
walking. 

1  Sunday  dress. 

2  Week-day  dresses. 

1  Gymnastic  suit,  which  should  be  purchased  at  the 
College,  and  must  be  renewed  when  necessary. 

1  White  petticoat. 

2  Coloured  petticoats. 

2  Flannel  petticoats. 

3  Undervests  (flannel  or  merino,  high-necked  and  long- 

sleeved). 
3  Chemises. 

3  Bodices  (supplied  with  buttons  for  supporting  the 

skirts). 

4  Pairs  of  drawers. 

3  Nightgowns. 

1  Flannel  dressing  gown. 
12  Towels. 
8  Pocket-handkerchiefs. 
6  Aprons  or  Pinafores. 

4  Pairs  of  stockings. 

1  Pair  of  best  boots. 

2  Pairs  of  strong  boots. 

1  Pair  of  slippers. 

2  Hats. 

1  Sunday  jacket. 

1  Week-day  ditto,  or  shawl. 
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1  Waterproof. 

2  Pairs  of  Gloves. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  collars  and  cuffs. 
1  Comb  and  brush. 
1  Small  toothed  comb. 
1  Nail  brush 

1  Toothbrush. 

2  Small  bags  for  combs  and  brush. 
2  Bags  for  soiled  linen. 

N.B. — The  gymnastic  outfit  is  indispensable,  and  should  be  obtained  at  the 
College,  as  it  is  important  to  have  allthe  suits  alike.  If  the  clothing  and 
gymnastic  outfit  are  not  provided,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal 
to  suspend  the  pupil.  If  Parents  will  furnish  15s.  for  the  first  year, 
and  10s.  each  succeeding  year,  the  pupil  will  be  kept  fully  supplied 
with  all  that  is  required  for  the  Physical  Department. 


Male  Depaetment. 

1  Sunday   suit  (should  be   of  dark  material,   black 

preferred). 

2  Very  strong  week-day  suits. 

Coats  and  vests  must  be  broad  across  the  chest,  to  give 
the  lungs  full  play. 

3  Shirts. 

3  Night  shirts. 

6  Collars  (at  least). 
The  bands  of  shirts  and  collars  are  often  too  small :   this 
is  a  fatal  error,  as  it  not  only  injures  the  health,  but 
prevents  all  chance  of  progress  in  singing. 

6  Pocket-handkerchiefs  (at  least). 

4  Pairs  dark  worsted  stockings. 
1  Warm  coat  or  cloak. 

1  Stiff  black  felt  hat  for  Sunday. 

2  College  caps  (furnished  at  the  College  at  1/6  each). 
2  Pairs  of  gloves  (1  pair  of  plain  dark  woollen  material 

or  woollen-lined  for  winter  use,  and  1  pair  of  dark- 
coloured  dog-skin  gloves  for  the  summer). 
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1  Pair  of  Sunday  boots. 

2  Pairs  of  very  strong  boots  for  week-day  use  (without 
hob-nails). 

(Parents  are  requested  to  exercise  special  care  in 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  boots..  They  are 
often  too  small.) 

1  pair  of  leather-soled  slippers,  with  low  heels 
(furnished  at  the  College  at  lowest  wholesale  rates). 

Gymnastic  shoes  (black),  jerseys  (dark  navy  blue, 
with  2-inch  collar),  cap  and  belt  (furnished  at  the 
College  at  the  lowest  wholesale  rates). 

2  Woollen  vests. 

2  Pairs  woollen  drawers. 
Comb  and  hair  brush. 
.     Small  toothed  comb. 

2  Small  bags  for  comb  and  brush. 
1  Tooth  Brush. 
1  Bag  for  soiled  linen. 
The  rule  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  clothing  is  imperative. - 

N.D. — The  gymnastic  outfit  is  indispensable,  and  should  be  obtained  at  the 
College,  as  it  is  important  to  have  all  the  suits  alike.  If  the  clothing 
and  gymnastic  outfit  are  not  provided,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Principal  to  suspend  the  pupil.  If  parents  will  furnish  15s.  for  the  first 
year,  and  10s.  each  succeeding  year,  the  pupil  ivill  be  kept  fully  supplied 
with  all  that  is  required  for  the  Physical  Department. 
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NOTICE. 


In    future    all   letters    to    Female    pupils    should    be 
addressed  : — 

Smith  Training  College, 

"Walmer,"  108,  Church  Koad, 

Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 


Letters  to    those  under   13    years    of  age   should  be 

•addressed  : — 

Preparatory  School  (K.N.C.), 

11,  Bedwardine  Eoad, 

Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
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NOTICE. 


In     future    all    letters    to     Male    Pupils    should    be 
addressed  : — 

Koyal  Normal  College, 

72,  Westow  Street, 

Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 


Letters  to   those  under    13   years   of    age   should   be 
addressed : — 


Preparatory  School  (K.N.C.), 

15,  Bedwardine  Eoad, 

Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 


d  2 
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Accoux 

£be  1Ro?al  IRormal  College  an 

GENEEAL  INCOME  AND  WOKKING  ACCOUX 


H>r. 


EECEIPTS 


To  Subscriptions  on  Pupils'  Account 
"   Fees  received  from  Pupils'  Relatives 
"    Government  Grant 
"    Government  Scholarships  in  connection 
with  the  Training  College 

"   Donations  to  General  Fund 

"    Subscriptions  to  General  Fund  . . 

"    Sundries 


£  s. 
5,130  15 
2,004     4 

134  15 


414 

0 

0 

88 

18 

6 

332 

9 

0 

6 

9 

10 

To  Balance — Net  Surplus  of  Income  over 
Expenditure 

16th  March,  1899. 

Audited  and  Certified, 

GEO.  EDWIN  SWITHINBANK,  LL  D.,  F  C.A.,  Auditor. 
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:a&em?  of  flDusic  for  tbe  Blinb, 

i  Year  ending  31st  December,  1898. 


EXPENDITURE. 

General  Expenditure. 

Educational: —  £      s.    d. 

Salaries— General        ..       100    0    0 

Ditto      Musical       ..       100    0    0 

Ditto      Technical    ..         50    0    0 

Appliances 

Maintenance : — 
Salaries 
Cleaning.. 
Sundries 

Office  :— 
Salaries 

Printing  and  Advertising 
Stationery 
Sundries 

jeneral : — 
Interest 
Insurance 
Repairs 
Travelling 

Meetings  and  Concerts 
Fees  Returned  . . 


''ees  for  Pupils  paid  to  London  School  Board 

total  Ordinary  Expenditure 
lalance  Carried  Down 


250  0  0 

2  15  0 

100  0  0 

0  15  0 

0  2  3 


66  14  0 

69  11  6 

6  12  9 

113 


28  11  8 

11  11  6 

73  0  11 

0  10  8 

26  14  4 

177  9  4 


s     s.  a. 


252  15  0 


100  17  3 


143  19  6 


317  18 

5 

815  10 
7,271  12 

2 
8 

8,087  2 
24  9 

10 
11 

£8,111  12 

9 
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Accoun 

Zhc  IRo^al  IRormal  College  an 

GENERAL  CASH  STATEMENT,  fc 


Br*  EECEIPTS. 

1898. 
January  1. 
To  Cash  in  hand 

December  31. 

To  College  Working  Account : — 
General  Receipts 

»    College  Re-purchase  Account : — 
General  Receipts 

"    Charity  Commissioners  for  re-payment  of  Moneys  deposited 
with  them,  less  Expenses,  with  Interest  thereon 

«   Legacies  received  during  the  year 


To  Balance 


£      s.  < 
1,101    7 

8,111  12 

1,648    0 

805    6 
400    0 

£12,066    6 
£2,478  10    i 


£2,478  10    i 


16th  March,  1899. 
Audited  and  Certified, 

GEO.  EDWIN  SWITHINBANK,  LL.D.,  F.C.A.,  Auditor. 
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Icabem?  of  fIDueic  for  tbe  Blinfc, 

EAB   ENDING    31ST    DECEMBER,    1898. 


EXPENDITUKE.  Gr, 

1898.  £      s.    d.  £       s.   d. 

cember  31. 

j  College  Working  Account : — 

General  Payments  . .  . .  . .         815  10     2 

London  School  Board  Payments         . .      7,271  12     8 


Walmer  Estate  : — 

Mortgage  Loan  re-paid  . .  .  .         . .      1,200     0     0 

Year's  Outlay  on  Grounds        . .         . .  13     6 


,087     2  10 


1,201     3     6 


College  Ke-purchase  Account : — 

General  Expenditure 299     9     3 


9,587  15     7 
Balance  carried  down  2,478  10    8 


£12,066     6     3 


j  London  School  Board  : — 

Petty  Cash  due  by  them 

General  Account : — 

Cash  with  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co. 

276     5  10 

//       //      London  and  South-Western 

Bank 

466  17     4 

"     in  hand 

14  15     6 

72  11 


757  18     8 


College  Ke-purchase  Account : — 

Cash  with  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.        . .  26     5     0 

»       "      London  and  South-Western 

Bank  1,591  13     4 

»     in  hand 30     2     0 


1,648     0     4 
£2,478  10     8 
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Account 


Zbe  1Ro\>al  IRormal  College  an&| 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure, 


Br. 


To  Subscriptions  and  Donations  on 
Pupils'  Accounts 
"  Fees  from  Pupils'  relatives,  &c. 


"■  Government  Scholarships  in 
connection  with  Training 
College 
"  Government  Grant 
"  Donations  to  General  Fund 
"  Subscriptions  to  ditto  . . 
"  Sundry  Keceipts 
"  Legacies    . . 


INCOME. 

Jan.  1  to  Sept.  30, 
1899. 

£       s.     d. 

Oct.  1  to  Dec 

1899. 

£      s. 

31, 
d. 

3,548     6     5 
1,343     4  10 

1,541     4 
364     4 

5 

0 

£4,891  11     3 

£1,905     8 

5 

205  0  0 

87  10  6 

254  18  0 

350  0  0 

£897  8  6 


6,796  19 


64    0  0 

131    5  0 

319  11  0 

87     4  0 

17  15  3 

£619  15  3        1,517    3 


"  Pupils'  Fees  due  and  unpaid  in  excess  of  the  amount  due  at 

January  1st,  1899  410     6     1 

"  Balance : — 

Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Keceipts  on  1899  Account*      ..  450  16    ( 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  of  this  amount,  £450  16s.,  a  sum  of 
£337  10s.  lid.  represents  Capital  Outlay,  the  value  of  which  will 
last  for  many  years.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  London  School  Board,  as  one  of  the  terms  of 
transfer,  their  pupils  have  been  kept  on  since  the  date  of  the 
transfer  at  two-thirds  of  the  actual  cost.  This  arrangement  is  only 
in  force  until  the  end  of  the  Midsummer  Term. 


Carried  forward 


£9,175     5 
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aca&em^  of  fIDuaic  for  tbe  Blinb, 

i-OR  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  September,  1899. 


EXPENDITURE. 

Gv. 

ty  General  Expenditure  : — 

Jan.  1  to  Sept.  30, 
1899. 

£       s.   d. 

Oct.  1  to  Dec 

1899. 

£        S. 

31, 
d. 

£      s. 

d. 

»  Educational : — 

Salaries — General     . . 

82  10 

0 

277 

10 

0 

do.         Musical     . . 

75     0 

0 

281 

4 

5 

do.         Technical . . 

37  10 

0 

135 

5 

4 

Music,  &c. 

4     2 

10 

14 

3 

0 

Travelling  of  Pupils 

1  15 

11 

3 

5 

11 

912     7 

£200  18 

9 

£711 

8 

8 

5 

"  Maintenance  :— 

Salaries  and  Wages  . . 

75     6 

0 

317 

6 

9 

Provisions 

802 

3 

1 

Fire  and  Lighting     . . 

244 

2 

4 

Washing  and  Cleaning 

.. 

147 

1 

9 

Eenewals,  Wear  and  Tear,  &c.           0    5 

3 

159 

3 

10 

Medicine  and  Nursing 

31 

10 

0 

Garden  Account 

14 

0 

3 

15 

0 

Haberdashery 

.. 

3 

15 

3 

Sundries 

1 

15 

7 

1,787     8 

£76  15 

3 

£1,710 

13 

7 

10 

1   Office  Expenses : — 

Salaries 

49     5 

0 

116 

7 

9 

Printing  and  Advertising 

16 

0 

15 

0 

3 

Postage,  Telegrams,  &c. 

5    9 

0 

20 

13 

11 

Stationery 

0    9 

5 

9 

18 

7 

218    9 

£56    9 

5 

£162 

0 

6 

11 

Carried  forward     . . 

£2,918    6 

2 
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Accoun 


£be  IRo^al  IRormal  College  anb 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure,! 


H)r. 


INCOME  (Continued). 


Brought  forward 


£9,175    5    7 


We  have  compared  this  and  the  accompanying  Statements  (Nos.  2  and  3) 
with  the  books  and  vouchers,  and  find  them  to  be  in  accordance  therewith. 
We  have  also  verified  the  Balances  at  Messrs.  Barclays'  and  the  London  and 
South-Western  Bank. 

MIALL,  WILKINS,  KANDALL  &  CO., 

Chartered  Accountants. 
London, 

March  21,  1900. 
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No.  1— (continued). 

afa&em^  of  flDusic  for  tbe  Blin&. 

for  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  December,  1899. 


EXPENDITURE  (Continued). 

Cr. 

Jan.  1  to  Sept.  30,    Oct.  1  to  Dec 
1899.                           1899. 

.31, 

£       s.    d.             £       s. 

d. 

£       s.    d. 

Brought  forward    . . 

2,918     6     2 

By  General : — 

Bent,  Bates,  Taxes,  &c. 

264  12 

8 

Insurance 

6     5     9 

Bepairs 

14  17     0            298     8 

3 

Travelling  Expenses 

7     4 

6 

Interest  on  Mortgage 

121  17 

6 

Sundries 

0     2     4              14     8 

11 

£21     5     1         £706  11 

10 

727  16  11 

"  Fees    paid    to    London    School 

Board  4,915  11     7 

Beturned  to   Gardner   Trust        276     0     0 


Capital  Outlay :  — 

New  work  on  property 
Alterations  and  Fixtures 


257     0     2 

80  10     9 


5,191  11     7 


337  10  11 

£9,175    5     7 
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Account 

Gbe  1Ro$al  IRormal  College  a  m 

RE-PURCHASE 
Statement  of  Eeceipts  and  Expenditure, 


Br, 

EECEIPTS. 

1899. 

January  1.  £      s.    d.  £     s.    d. 

To  Balance  of  Cash  received  as  per  1898 

Statement  1,648    0    4 


December  31. 
ToEeceipts  to  date  : — 

Donations  6,792     2    6 

Subscriptions     . .  . .  . .  . .  34     2     0 

Sundry  Eeceipts  and  Interest . .         . .  25  11    4 

6,851  15  10 

"   Loan 100    0    0 


£8,599  16     2 
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HTo.  2. 

Bcabem?  of  flDusic  for  tbe  Blink 

ACCOUNT. 

5TROM    JANUAKY    1ST    TO    DECEMBER    3lST,    1899. 

EXPENDITUEE. 


Cr, 


£     s.    d.  £     s.    d. 

$y  Transfer  to  General  Fund,  for  expenses 

incurred  in  1898  299     9     3 

»   Printing,  Advertising,  Stationery,  &c.     . .  621     5     5 

"   Garden  Party  Expenses 12  12  11 

-  *Capital  Account  : — 

School  Board  for  London,  part  re- 
payment  of    Advance         . .  . .        7,000     0     0 

Balance  of  Account  for  Interest, 
Stamps,  Legal  Expenses,  and 
Sundry  Outlay  632     0     9 

7,632    0    9 

"   Cash  in  hand  and  at  Bankers       ....  34    7  10 


£8,599  16     2 


*  In  addition  to  this  sum  is  the  amount 
)rovided  by  an  advance  on  Mortgage  of  the 
freehold — viz.,  £15,000.  The  Legacies  re- 
erred  to  in  the  Keport  and  other  promises 
lave  not  been  included  in  this  Account. 
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Account 

Zbc  1Ro\>al  IRormal  College  an& 

BALANCE  SHEET,  for  the 

LIABILITIES. 

£       s.    d. 

To  Mortgage  15,000    0    0 

"   Loan ,         ..         ..  100    0    0 

»   Capital  Account  50,009  17    7 

/ 


£65,109  17    7 


63 
No.  3. 

acafcemu  of  flDusic  for  tbe  ffilinfc, 

Year  ended  December  31st,  1899. 


ASSETS. 

By  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Property,  &c, 
re-conveyed  by  the  London  School 
Board,  as  entered  in  Accounts  pre- 
vious to  December  31st,  1897 

*   Furniture  and  Fittings 

«  Walmer  Estate,  as  stated  in  Accounts  at 
December  31st,  1898 

I   Pupils'  Accounts  outstanding 

"   Cash : — 

At  Barclay  and  Co.,  Ltd. 
London  and  South-Western  Bank* 
London    School  Board  Petty  Cash 
Account 

Office  Petty  Cash 

Ke-purchase  Fund 


Less    expenditure   charged  in    Accounts 

not  paid  at  December  31st,  1899    . .        1,080  11     5 


d.         £       s.    d. 


46,790    0    0 

8,738  19     9 

55  528  19     9 

8,117     8     8 

.. 

709     7  11 

653    9    0 

571     1     5 

119  16  10 

5     17 

34     7  10 

1,383  16     8 

303     5     3 


Income  and  Expenditure  Account :  — 
Capital  outlay  during  1899  : — 

New  Work,  Alterations,  and  Fixtures         337  10  11 
Balance  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  113     5     1 


450  16    0 


£65,109  17     7 

*  Including  £100  Donation  not  received 
mtil  January  24th,  1900,  but  brought  into 
L899  Income  Account. 
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Xist  of  ©onatione  an&  Subscription 

FOR    THE 

GENERAL  PURPOSES  OF  THE  COLLEGE, 

Received  from  January  1st,  1898,  to  December  31st,  1898. 

The  Principal  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  any  inaccuracies  in  this  List. 


Donations.     Subscriptions. 


M.P. 


Acland,  The  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  D 

Allbut,  Mrs 

Allen,  Win.  E.,  Esq. 
Annesley,  Major,  R.A. 
Anonymous 
Arthur,  Mrs. 
Aste,  Miss. . 
Aste,  Miss  Sarah 
Atkinson,  Win.,  Esq. 
Austin,  J.  H.,  Esq.  .* 

Austin,  Mrs. 


Bailward,  T.  H.  M.,  Esq.  (two  payments) 
Ball,  Major  Francis  A.  (two  payments) 

Bardwell,  T.  N.  F.,  Esq 

Bathurst,  Miss 

Bidwell,  Miss         

Blaikie,  James,  Esq. 

Blind  Tea  Agency  (per  C.  E.  Dustow,  Esq.) 

Blumenthal,  Jacques,  Esq. 

Bouverie,  H.  H.  P.,  Esq 

Buchanan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.. . 

Bullen,  Mrs.  

Burgess,  Mrs.  Wilson 


«C.  A.  M."  

Cavendish,  Colonel  J. 

Chance,  W.,  Esq 

Charity  Organisation  Society,  per  — 

Aldenham,  Lady 

Allen,  H.  J.,  Esq 

Cotton,  H.  Morton,  Esq. 

Drybrough,  T.  B.,  Esq. 

Jackson,  L.,  Esq. 

Latham,  Morton,  Esq. 

Leyvar,  P.  H.,  Esq. 

Palmer,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  R., 

Scott,  D.  H.,  Esq 

Stevens,  W.,  Esq. 


Bart. 


Amounts  forward 


£     s. 

a. 

£ 

s 

a. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0  10 

0 

5 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10  10 

0 

5  0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

10  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

£35  10 

0 

£74 

6 

6 
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Donations. 

Subscriptions. 

£      s. 

(I. 

£ 

s.   d. 

Amounts  forward     . 

35  10 

0 

74 

6     6 

Charles,  Misses  E.  and  S. 

0     5 

0 

Chauncy,  Miss 

1 

1     0 

Clark,  Mrs.  and  Miss 

1 

1     0 

Clifton,  Mrs ( . 

1 

1     0 

Clowes,  Miss 

1 

1     0 

Coffin,  Lady 

2 

2     0 

Colebrooke,  J.,  Esq. 

2 

2     0 

Collinssplatt,  Miss  F.  S.  . . 

1 

1     0 

Comber,  Mrs. 

!           1     0 

0 

Cooper,  F.,  Esq.     ..          ..          

1 

1     0 

Couchman,  Alfred,  Esq. 

1 

1     0 

Croson,  Mrs. 

2 

2     0 

Cross.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M 

2 

2     0 

Cumberbatch,  Mrs. 

1 

0    0 

Currey,  C.  H.,  Esq. 

2 

2     0 

Darwin,  W.  E.,  Esq 

1 

1     0 

"  D.  D  ,  as  per."    . . 

!           3     0 

0 

De  Gruchy,  Miss  (Legacy),  per  James  Bertran 

i, 

Esq 

.       300     0 

0 

"D.J." 

2 

0     0 

Dorinan,  C,  Esq.  .. 

1 

1     0 

Doxat,  The  Misses 

3 

0    0 

De  Pasquier,  Mrs. 

2 

2    0 

Eccles,  Miss           . .          

5 

0     0 

Epps,  James,  Esq. 

3 

3     0 

Epps,  Miss 

1 

1     0 

Evans,  Miss 

1 

1     0 

Evans,  Miss  A. 

1 

1     0 

Evans,  Miss  Bickerton 

1     1 

0 

Farnfield,  Miss 

2 

2     0 

Fawcett,  Miss        

1 

0    0 

Fell,  Mrs.  E.  C 

1 

1     0 

Forde,  Commander  A.  K.,  R.N.. . 

1 

0     0 

Foster,  Mrs.  R 

5    0 

0 

Garnett,  Mrs. 

5 

0     0 

Gibbs,  George,  Esq. 

1 

1     0 

Gibbs,  Miss            

5 

0     0 

Godwin,  John 

2 

2     0 

Gritton,  Miss 

1 

1     0 

Haller,  Miss  Edith           

0  10    0 

Haller,  Miss  Edith,  per — 

Cussons,  W.,  Esq 

1 

0     0 

Denniss,  C.  S.,  Esq.     .. 

0  10     0 

Ferens,  T.  R.,  Esq.,  J.P 

1 

1     0 

Hodgson,  Robert,  Esq. 

0 

10     6 

Holmes,  T.B.,  Esq.,  J.P 

1 

1     0 

Lyth,  W.  M.,  Esq 

0 

10     0 

Pauling,  Robert,  Esq. 

0  10     0 

Pickering,  C,  Esq. 

1 

1     0 

Reckitt,  Sir  James,  Bart. 

1 

1     0 

Amounts  forward     . 

.    £345  16 

0 

£140  15     0 
E 
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Donation?.     Subscriptions. 
£     s.   d.  £     s.   d. 

Amounts  forward     ..  345  16    0           140  15     0 

Hamerton,  Miss    . .          . .        • . .          . .         . .  0  10    0 

Hamilton,  F.  A.,  Esq 5     0     0 

Harris,  Alfred,  Esq 2     2     0 

Hart,  Mrs.  Phillip            0  10     6 

Hartvigson,  Frits,  Esq.   . .          . .          . .          . .  5     5     0 

"H.  B." 200 

Hocart,  B.,  Esq 110 

Hollins,  John,  Esq 110 

Horsley,  The  late  Mrs.  Caroline  (Legacy),  per 

Messrs.  Tucker,  Lake  &  Lyon           . .         . .  100     0     0 

Houghton,  Miss 110 

Hutchinson,  General       . .          . .          . .          . .  10     0 

Irby,  The  Hon.  Georgina  Albinia          ....  110 

Johnstone,  Mrs 100 

Justice,  Miss         ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  110 

Kay-Shuttleworth,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Ughtred  J., 

Bart.,  M.P 220 

King,  Mrs 110 

Knight,  J.,  Esq 110 

Knowles,  Bichard,  Esq.  . .          . .          . .          . .  110 

Knox,  H.  T.  C,  Esq 110 

Lancaster,  Miss  E.           ........  110 

Lawrence,  Miss     ..          ..          ..         ..          ..  110 

Leathersellers,  Worshipful  Company  of          . .  21     0     0 

Lempriere,  Miss    ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  220 

Leslie,  W.  H.,  Esq 2     2     0 

Lloyd,  Mrs 15     0     0 

Lord,  Miss 0  10     0 

Love,  Miss,  per — 

Connell,  John,  Esq 2     0     0 

Corbett,  T.  L.,  Esq 10     0 

Hall,  J.  M.,  Esq 2     0     0 

Love,  Wm.  McN.,  Esq 2     2     0 

Mackinnon,  P.,  Esq 20     0     0 

Niven,  G.,  Esq 2     2     0 

Mackenzie,  J.  P.  H.,  Esq 110 

Martelli,  Mrs.        . .         10     0 

Martelli,  The  Misses        0  15     0 

Mather,  Mrs 100 

Mathew,  Mrs 220 

McKinnell,  Mrs.  John 110 

Morley,  Miss         110 

Morse,  Mrs.           110 

Mullins,  Mrs.  Willoughby           110 

Nettlefold,  F.,  Esq 10  10     0 

Nettlefold,  Mrs 550 

Newnham,  Miss 100 

Nutt,   B.    W.,   Esq.    (per  Messrs.    Samuel    B. 

Clark  &  Son) 110 

Amounts  forward     . .     £476  11     0        £238  16     6 
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Amounts  forward 


Ogle,  Miss 


Palmer,  Mrs.  E.  Cleeves 
Parry,  Miss  Jones 

Paulin,  G.  E.,  Esq 

Pearl,  Mrs.  

Pewterers,  The  Worshipful  Company  of 

Pitt,  Miss 

Prichard,  Mrs. 


Kamsay,  Mrs.  Williamson 
Ranken,  Mrs. 
Riddell,  Miss  S.  A.  B. 
Eoberts,  A.,  Esq.    . . 
Robertson,  Mrs.  Nisbet 
Roche,  E.,  Esq.     . . 
Roe,  M.  T.,  Esq.    .. 
Russell,  J.  A.,  Esq. 
Russell,  Miss  H.  C. 

Baiter,  Miss 
•  Sandbach,  Miss  W. 
Sanford,  Colonel  Henry  A 
Smith,  John,  Esq. 
Spottiswoode,  The  Misses 
St.  Germans,  Earl  of 
Straghan,  Colonel  A. 
Strange,  Miss  Letitia 
Strong,  Mrs.  J.  B. . . 
Symondson,  Mrs.  . . 


Tebb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
Thompson,  Charles  H.,  Esq. 
Thompson,  Mrs. 

Tiplady,  Miss         

Tollemache,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Lionel 
Torkington,  Miss  A. 

Torkington,  Miss  E 

Townend,  Thos.  S.,  Esq. 
Townend,     Thos.      S.,    Esq.    (per 

Western,  Esq.) 
Train,  The  Rev.  John  and  Mrs. 
Tubbs,  Mrs.  F.  C 


Vardon,  Mrs. 
Verney,  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Vickers,  Miss  E.  R. 
Vickess,  Miss  R.  E. 
Vickess,  Miss  S.  E. 


Walrond,  Miss 
Walters,  Mrs.  (1897-8) 
Walton,  Mrs. 


Geo. 


Donations.     Subscriptions. 

£      s.    d.  £      s.   d. 

476  11     0  238  16     6 

5     0     0 


110 

0  10     0 
2     2     0 

1  1     0 

10     0 
110 


10  10     0 


1     0     0 


0     7     0 


0  10    6 


Amounts  forward 


£488  18    6 


5     5 
1     1 


0  10 

1  1 


£300     9 
E  2 


0  10  6 
110 
2     0     0 

1  1  0 
110 
0  10     0 


0  0 
2  0 
6 

0 


2  0 

1  0 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0  10  6 
2     2     0 

2  2  0 
110 
110 

110 
110 
0  10  6 
0  5  0 
0     5     0 

110 
2  2  0 
110 


<>8 


Amounts  forward 


Donations.     Subscriptions. 


Warren,  Thomas  P.,  Esq. 
Watling,  Mrs. 
West,  Miss  Mary    C. 
West,  Mrs.  Henry 
West,  Kobert  G.,  Esq. 
Western,  Colonel  J.  H. 
Western,  E.  Y.,  Esq. 
Western,  George  A.,  Esq 
Westlake,  Mrs.      . . 
Wharncliffe,  Earl  of 
Wheeler,  Mrs. 
Wheler,  Elizabeth,  Lady 
White,  Mrs.  Orr    . . 
Whitfield,  Mrs.      . . 
Willett,  Miss 
Williams,  E.  B.,  Esq. 
Williams,  Sen.,  Miss 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Lorraine 


£     s.    d. 

£ 

s.   d. 

488  18     6 

300 

9     6 

2 

2    0 

1 

1     0 

0 

10     6 

3 

3    0 

0 

10     6 

2 

0     0 

2 

2     0 

5 

5     0 

3 

3     0 

2 

2    0 

1 

0    0 

2 

0    0 

2 

2     0 

1 

0    0 

1 

1     0 

2 

2     0 

0 

5     0 

0 

10     6 

*£488  18 


£332     9     0 


♦Donations 
Legacies 


£88  18    6 
400    0    0 

£488  18     6 
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Contributions 

TO    THE 

SCHOLAESHIP  FUND  AND  IN  BEHALF   OF  PAETICULAK  PUPILS, 

Received  from  January  1st,  1898,  to  December  31st,  1898. 

Subscriptions.  Fees. 

£      s.    d.  £      s.    d. 

Armitage,  Mrs.  T.  R 48    0    0 

Balchin,   Mrs 20  18  0 

Balshaw,  Mrs 20  18  0 

Barnardo,  Dr 50     0    0 

Belfast  Home  Mission  Society   . .          . .          . .  14     0     0 

Bensley,  Miss        22     2     0 

Birkby,  Mr.  John 14  0  0 

Bishop,  Mrs 480 

Bone,  Mr.  John  C.  R 20  18  0 

Bradford  Institution  for  the  Blind         . .          . .  50     0     0 

Brautigam,  Mrs 14  0  0 

Brooker,  Mr 15  11  0 

Brown,  Mr.  F 1  15  0 

Burnley  Home  Teaching  Society           . .          . .  40     0    0 

Busby,  Mr 45  0  0 

Buscall,  Mrs 30  0  0 

Catterns,  Rev.  T.  E.  S 21     3     0 

Chamberlayne  and  Short,  Messrs.         ....  51  18     0 

Chandler,  Mrs 2  10     0 

Chaplin,  H.,  Esq 60     0     0 

Charity  Organisation  Society — 

Camberwell       Committee       . .  . .  . .  8     0     0 

Mile  End  Old  Town     „ 23     0     0 

St.  Marylebone  „  20     0     0 

Vauxhall  ,,  20     0     0 

Conjuite,  Mr 13  10     0 

Cooper,  Mrs 35     0     0 

Cousins,  Mrs 20  18     0 

Cox,  Mr.  John        9     0     0 

Crowley,  Mrs 20  18     0 

Cullis,  Mr.  W.  A 7  16     5 

Curry,  Richard  F.,  Esq 45     0     0 

Dalzell,  John,  Esq 50     0     0 

Dixon,  Miss  W.  A.  5     0     0 

Edinburgh  Scholarship   Committee   (per  John 

P.  Coldstream,  Esq.,  W.S.) 27  10  0 

Education  Department    . .          . .          . .          . .  414     0  0 

,,                  ,,           (Government  Grant)    ..  134  15  0 

Elliott,  Rev.  R 40  19     0 

Exeter  Institution  for  the  Blind 22  16  8 

Foakes,  Miss  E 14    0    0 


Amounts  forward 


£944     3     8        £535     0    5 
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Subscriptions 

£     s.  d. 

Amounts  forward     . .  944    3  8 

Galvin,  Mr. 

Gardner  Trustees  (Scholarships) — 

College 2,730     0  0 

Technical           440    0  0 

Special  Cases     . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  150  11  4 

Glasgow  Scholarship  Committee  (per  William 

Auchincloss  Arrol,  Esq.)          ..          ..          ..  265     8  0 

Godwin,  Mrs. 

Guardians,  Boards  of — 

Basf  ord 20     0  0 

Bradford-on-Avon        13     0  0 

Brentford           10     0  0 

Derby 500 

Dorking 7  13  11 

Greenwich          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  31     5  0 

Hackney             29  17  6 

Holborn 20     0  0 

Isle  of  Wight 20     0  0 

Loughborough  ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  500 

Poplar 20     0  0 

Bochdale            20     0  0 

South  Shields 20     0  0 

Stepney 15     0  0 

St.  Mary,  Islington 35     8  3 

St.  Olave's          20     0  0 

St.  Pancras        •       14  16  5 

St.  Saviour's,  Surrey 20     0  0 

Tynemouth        ..  25     0  0 

Weardale            30     0  0 

West  Ham         15     0  0 

Whitechapel 12     0  0 

Guernsey,  H.  B.,  Esq 4     0  0 

Hall,  Mr.  A.  T 

Hall,  Mr.  John      . .  

Harmington,  Mr. 

Hants  and  Isle  of  Wight  Institution  for  the  Blind 

Harben,  Miss 

Hawes,  Mr. 

Hayes,  Herbert,  Esq. 

Hirst,  A.,  Esq 

Horsfall,  James,  Esq. 
Howard,  Andrew,  Esq.     . . 
Huddersfield  Home  Teaching  Society 

Ingram,  Kev.  J.  J. 
Iremonger,  Miss 

Jones,  Mr.  W.  M 

Jones,  Rev.  Basil  M.  (collected  by) 

Kay,  Wm.,  Esq 

Kirk,  Mr 

Kuntze,  Werner,  Esq 

Amounts  forward     . . 


Fees. 
£      s.   d. 
535    0    5 
2  10     0 


42     0     0 


20  18 

0 

6  0 

0 

0  5 

0 

20  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

20  18 

0 

14  0 

0 

8  1 

0 

56  0 

0 

47  2 

0 

23  6 

8 

13  4 

0 

1  1 

0 

11  10 

0 

15  0 

0 

20  18 

0 

20  6 

0 

154  0 

0 

25,038  17 

9 

£950  6 

5 
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Amounts  forward 
Laurie,  Mr.  J.  M 

Leeds  Institution  for  the  Blind 

Leicester  Institution  for  the  Blind 

Lister,  J.  S.,  Esq.  (per  Mrs.  Osborn-Howe) 

Lloyd,  P.  A.,  Esq 

Lungley,  Mr.  G.  W. 


Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh,  Mrs 
Masker,  James,  Esq. 
Meacock,  Mrs. 

Meade,  The  Hon.  and  Bev.  S 
Mence,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Middleton,  Miss 


Newton,  Mr.  F.  . . 
Norris,  N.,  Esq.  . . 
Nutter,  Miss  Gertrude 

Parsons,  Mrs. 
Pegg,  Mr.  J. 
Petf ord,  Mr. 
Preston,  Mrs. 
Purcell,  Marcus,  Esq. 

Bait,  Miss  G. 
Boberts,  Mrs. 
Boseveare,  Mr.  F.. . 
Bossendale  Home 
Mrs.  Shepherd). 


Teaching 


Society    (per 


Sampson,  Mr. 
Sayers,  Mr.  C.  H. . . 
Schofield,  Mr.  James 
School  Boards : — 

Beckenham 

Brighton 

Hanley    . . 

Huddersfield 

London  . . 

Loughborough 

Mailing  (School  Attendance  Committee) 

Boyston  (  ,,  ,,  ) 

Twickenham  (         ,,  ,,  ) 

West  Ham 

Willesden 
Schurer,  Mrs. 

Scott,  Walter,  Esq.,  

Sharp,  Mr.  William         

Sheffield  Institution  for  the  Blind 

Shepherd,  Mr.  G 

Smith,  F.,  Esq.,  M.D 

Smith,  John  Law,  Esq. 

Smith,  Mr.  B.  N.  


Subscript 

ons. 

Fees. 

£   s. 

(1. 

£ 

s. 

(I. 

5,038  17 

9 

950 

6 

5 

44 

10 

7 

20  18 

0 

20  0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0  10 

0 

15 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7  0 

0 

13 

18 

0 

1  0 

0 

10 

7 

0 

57 

2 

0 

20  0 

0 

14  19 

0 

31 

5 

8 

22 

2 

0 

20 

18 

0 

32 

14 

0 

42  0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

22 

10 

0 

22  2 

0 

43 

4 

0 

14 

0 

0 

22 

7 

4 

41  5 

0 

6  13 

4 

6  5 

0 

13  10 

0 

120  0 

0 

13  6 

8 

55  0 

0 

39  15 

0 

39  15 

0 

25  0 

0 

39  15 

0 

20 

0 

0 

4  0 

0 

20 

18 

0 

20  0 

0 

17 

16 

0 

14  0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

30  18 

0 

Amounts  forward     ..£5,610  12    9     £1,607    6    0 
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Subscriptions.  Fees. 

£      s.  d.  £      s.    d. 

Amounts  forward     ..    5,610  12  9  1,607     6     0 

Smith,  Mr.  S         10  15     4 

Smith,  The  Hon.  W.  F.  D.f  M.P 25     0  0 

Snow,  A.  H.  P.,  Esq 22     4     0 

Squire,  Mrs.  Carter  7     0  0 

Stringer,  Mr.  Wm 20  18     0 

Swansea  Institution  for  the  Blind         . .  . .         14    0  0 

Townsend,  Kev.  W.J 

Urch,  Kobert,  Esq. 

Watkins,  J.,  Esq 

Watling,  Mr 

Way,  George  F.,  Esq 

Wells,  Lady  Louisa 
Westley ,  Mr. 

White,  Mr.  J 

Whittleton,  Eev.  E 

Wilkins,  W.  G.,  Esq 

Willett,  Wm.,  Esq 

Williams,  Mrs 


14  0 

0 

60  0 

0 

60  18 

0 

20  18 

0 

60  0 

0 

20  18 

0 

14  16 

0 

20  18 

0 

20  18 

0 

10  13 

4 

2  0 

0 

60  0 

0 

£5,679  10 

9 

£2,004  4 

8 
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%\et  of  Donations  anfc  Subscriptions 

FOR   THE 

KE-PUKCHASE     FUND, 
Received  during  the  Year  1898. 


Donations. 

Subscriptions. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

(1. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen 

.       100 

0 

0 

Agar,  Win.  Talbot,  Esq. 

2 

2 

0 

A  Friend 

0 

5 

0 

A  Friend  (per  Miss  Longhurst) 

1 

1 

0 

Alexander,  Miss  M.  J. 

'.           0 

5 

0 

Alexander,  Mrs. 

3 

3 

0 

Allen,  Rev.  G.  J.,  B.A 

1 

0 

0 

Anderson's  Bristol  Rubber  Co.   . . 

1 

1 

0 

An  Old  Lady  nearly  Blind 

0  10 

0 

Anonymous 

1 

1 

0 

Anonymous  (Darlington) 

1 

0 

0 

Anonymous 

0 

5 

0 

Anonymous 

0 

5 

0 

Anonymous 

0 

3 

0 

Anonymous 

0 

2 

6 

Anonymous 

0 

2 

6 

•Anonymous 

0 

2 

6 

Anonymous  (Dublin) 

0 

2 

6 

Anonymous 

0 

2 

0 

Anonymous 

0 

2 

0 

Anonymous 

0 

2 

0 

Anonymous 

0 

1 

6 

A  Reader  of  "  Review  of  Reviews  " 

1 

0 

0 

A  Reader  of  "  Review  of  Reviews  " 

0 

2 

6 

Arnold,  Wilhelm,  Esq.,  V.D.M. 

0 

2 

6 

A  Visitor 

10 

0 

0 

A  Well  wisher  (Cape  Town) 

5 

0 

0 

A  Well  wisher  (E.  A.  B.)             

0 

10 

6 

A  Wellwisher 

0 

1 

0 

"  A  Widow's  Mite" 

1 

1 

0 

';B."            

1 

0 

0 

Balfour,  H.  L.,  Esq 

1 

1 

0 

Ballen,  S.  L.,  Esq 

'.        1 

0 

0 

Ballot,  John,  Esq. 

5 

5 

0 

Barber,  Mr.  C.  J 

0 

18 

3 

Barf ord  and  Bidder,  Misses 

1 

0 

0 

Baring,  Miss  H.     . . 

0 

5 

0 

Barker,  F.  H.,  Esq.,  J.P 

2 

0 

0 

Barlow,  George,  Esq., 

1 

1 

0 

Barnard,  Alfred,  Esq 

1 

0 

0 

Barton,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Nodes 

!       i 

0 

0 

Bateman,  Rev.  W.  T.  La  Trobe 

5 

0 

0 

Beddow,  Josiah,  Esq. 

55 

0 

0 

Benecke,  Miss  Ida. . 

0 

10 

0 

Benn,  E.  A.,  Esq. . . 

5 

5 

0 

Bevington,  Colonel  S.  B.,  J.P 

5 

5 

0 

Bidvvell,  Charles,  Esq.,  J.P 

1 

1 

0 

Amounts  forward     . 

.     £213 

3 

3 

£5 

4 

0 

74 


Donations.     Subscriptions. 

£ 

s. 

d.             £      s.    (1. 

Amounts  forward 

213 

3 

3              5     4     0 

Bolland,  Colonel  G.  H.    . . 

1 

0 

0 

Bonneau,  C,  Esq. 

3 

0 

0 

Booth,  Charles,  Esq., 

5 

0 

0 

Boniface,  Miss  (per  Dr.  H.  A.  Eccles)  . . 

1 

1 

0 

Boulcott-Newth,  B.,  Esq.,  per — 

Adams,  John,  Esq. 

0  10 

6 

A  Friend.. 

0 

10 

6 

Barnett,  Charles,  Esq. . . 

2 

2 

0 

Burridge,  Miss 

0 

10 

0 

Conigrave,  Mr.  B.  F 

0 

2 

6 

Doble,  Herbert,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

Kynaston,  Mrs.  B. 

0  10 

6 

Preston,  E.  J.,  Esq 

5 

5 

0 

Soloman,  Mrs. 

2 

10 

0 

Stone,  Arthur,  Esq. 

2 

10 

0 

Brettell,  The  Misses         

2 

2 

0 

Brocklehurst,  G.  Wm.,  Esq., 

10 

10 

0              110 

Brocklehurst,  Lieut. -Col.  John  F. 

10 

0 

0 

Brook,  Miss  C.  E 

1 

0 

0 

Brooke,  Miss  S 

5 

5 

0 

Brown,  Miss  Dudin  (per  Bev.  Canon  Barker) 

10 

10 

0 

Buchanan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

10 

0 

0 

Calame,  H.  A.,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

Campbell,  Lady  Evelyn 

1 

1 

0 

Campbell,  Bev.  A.  M 

1 

0 

0 

Campbell,  The  Et.  Hon.  James  A.,  LL.D.,  M 

.P.    250 

0 

0 

Carter,  John,  Esq. 

0 

10 

6 

Chapman,  Miss  L.  M.  P. 

2 

0 

0               10     0 

Chappell,  Miss 

0 

5 

0 

Church  of    England  Temperance  Society,  S 

t. 

John's  Branch, Upper  Norwood  (Collection) 

2 

5 

7 

Clinch,  the  Misses 

5 

0 

0 

C,  Mrs.,  per  Bev.  J.  G.  Train 

0 

10 

0 

Cochrane,  K.,  Esq. 

2 

0 

0 

Cochrane,  Miss  F. 

0 

10 

0 

Collecting  Cards,  per — • 

Branfoot,  Mrs. 

1 

2 

6 

Dale,  Miss  A 

1 

16 

0 

Fleming,  The  Misses  Hamish  and  Allist 

er           1 

10 

0 

Grant,     B.    D.,    Esq.     per     B.     Boulcot 

t- 

Newth,  Esq 

0 

13 

0 

Jellinghaus,  Otto,  Esq.  (two) 

4 

15 

6 

Jones,  Miss  F.  M 

1 

0 

0 

Kellow,  Miss  E.            

5 

11 

0 

Marshall,  Mrs 

1 

10 

0 

Mayhew,  Mr. 

0 

10 

0 

Packard,  Mr 

1 

3 

0 

Pearce,  Miss 

0 

9 

6 

Bolfe,  Mr 

1 

10 

0 

Titley,  Mrs 

5 

5 

6 

Turle,     Miss     M.     C.    (per    B.     Boulcol 

t- 

Newth,  Esq.) 

7 

10 

0 

Viney,  Miss 

2 

10 

0 

Amounts  forward     ..    £595     1     4 


£7    5    0 
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Amounts  forward 


Collis,  Miss  M. 
Constable,  F.,  Esq. 
Corrry,  John,  Esq. 
Crane,  Mrs. 
"C.  W.  C." 


J.p. 


Davison,  Charles,  Esq. 
Dawson- Scott,  General 
Denton,  Mrs. 
Dickson,  A.  B.,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Dickson,  George  A.,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Dixon,  T.  H.,  Esq. 
Doxat,  The  Misses 
Drummond,  Miss  . . 
Du  Bois,  The  Misses 
Duckworth,  Lady  . . 

"E.A.  B." 
"E.  B."      .. 

Eccles,  Dr 

"E.  D.  L.  M."       .. 

Edmonds,  Henry,  Esq. 

"E.  H.  H." 

Ellacombe,  Rev.  Canon 

Elliot,  John  Esq.  . . 

Ellis,  B.  T.,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Emmett,  A.,  Esq... 

Eveden,  Henry,  Esq., 

Everard,  Miss  C.  Elsden 

Eumorfopoules,  Mrs.  (two  payments) 

Farnfield,  Miss 

Fawcett,  Mrs. 

Fawcett,  Mrs.  Cyril 

"F.  E.  A." 

Firth,  Thos.  F.,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Forde,  Commander  A.  K.,  R.N. 

Fowler,  J.  Edgar,  Esq 

G-allienne,  John,  Esq. 

"G-.  A.  P." 

Garrod,  John,  Esq. 

George  Street,  Croydon,  Congregational 

(Collection) 
Gordon,  Major- General 
Gosling,  Mrs. 
Gouin,  Mademoiselle,  per 
Gowan,  Misses 
Graham,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Greene,  Thomas,  Esq. 
Greenwood,  Captain 
Greg,  E.  H.,  Esq. 
Griffith,  Isaac  C,  Esq 
Gurney,  A.,  Esq.  . . 


Church 
.  Evans 
Rev.  Wm.  Houghton 


Donations.     Subscriptions. 


£ 

595 

5 

1 
5 


s. 
1 

5 
1 
5 

20     0     0 
2     6 


1 

1 

1 
1 
3 
5 

50 
2 
5 

1 


0  0 

1  0 
1     0 


0  0 

1  0 


0  10     0 


1 

5 

10     0     0 
50     0     0 


0     0 
5     0 


0     0 


0  10     0 
0  10     0 


0     0 


£    s.   d. 
7     5     0 


0     5     0 


Amounts  forward     . , 


10     0 

0 

5     0 

0 

0     2 

6 

10     0 

1     1 

0 

0  10 

0 

5     5 

0 

10     0 

1     1 

0 

15  17 

6 

0  10 

0 

0     3 

0 

1     0 

0 

20     0 

0 

4    0 

0 

7     0 

0 

1     1 

0 

5     5 

0 

5     5 

0 

1     1 

0 

£862     7 

10 

£9  10     0 
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£     s.    d. 

Amounts  forward     . .  8G2     7  10 

Hall,  Mr.  S 

Hall,  Mrs 330 

Hallam,  Mrs.  M.  D 110 

Haller,  George  E.,  Esq.  .. 

Haller,  Miss  Alice  M 5     0     0 

Haller,  Miss  Alice  M.  (per  Barraclough,  J.,  Esq.)  110 

Haller,  Miss  Edith           4  10     0 

Haller,  Miss  Edith,  per — 

Farmer- Atkinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.         . .  2     2     0 

Hodgson,  Robert,  Esq.            5     0    0 

Pauling,  Robert,  Esq 0  10     0 

Haller,  Mr.  G.  Denniss,  A.R.C.0 2     0     0 

Halman,  Mrs.       . . 

Hanna,  Miss  L 0     10 

Hanser,  Miss 

Harding,  Miss 100 

Harman,  Mrs 050 

Harrison,  Miss      ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  100 

Hart,  Mrs 

Heise,  F.  G.,  Esq.            0     5     0 

Hesse,  T.  V.,  Esq 0  10     0 

Hesse,  T.  W.,  Esq.           . .         . .'         . .          . .  0  10     0 

Higman,  Mr.  F.  S 0     3     6 

Hill,  Mrs. 5     0    0 

Hirst,  A.,  Esq ..  10     0 

Hogan,  John  A.,  Esq. 

Holland,  Miss  Ada  F.  (per  Dr.  M.  McHardy)  . .  2     2     0 

Holmested,  T.,  Esq '..  100 

Hooper,  Rev.  A.  E.  (Collection)            ..          ..  0  18    0 

Hornby,  Major  E.  G.  S 10    0 

Home,  F.,  Esq 20     0     0 

Howson,  A.  H.,  Esq 5     0    0 

Hughes,  Miss  May            , 0     10 

Humberstone,  Miss  Winifred      . .          . .          . .  5     5     0 

Hurlstone,  Mrs 110 

Jackson,  Mr.  D 0    2     6 

Jones,  Miss  (per  Miss  F.  S.  Collinssplatt)        . .  110 

Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley      . .          . .          . .  110 

"  J.  R." 050 

Justice,  Miss          220 

Kay,  Walmsley  P.,  Esq.              10     0 

Kennedy,  J.  M.,  Esq 5     0     0 

King-Hall,  Captain  J.,  R.N 10     0 

King,  Mr 0    5     0 

Kohler,  J.  D.,  Esq.,  J.P 5     5     0 

Latham,  H.,  Esq 10     0 

Leitch,  Robert,  Esq. 

Leo,  The  Misses 110 

Lewin,  F.  D.,  Esq.,  per ..  110 

Lewis,  M.  A.,  Esq.            0    5     0 

Amounts  forward     ..    £953    4  10 


Donations.     Subscriptions. 


£  s.  d. 
9  10  0 
110 


0     0 


110 
10     0 

1     0     0 


1     1     0 


2     0     0 


10     0 


£22  13     0 
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Donations.     Subscriptions. 

£      s.    d.  £      s.   d. 

Amounts  forward     ..  953    4  10            22  13    0 

Lewis,  Sir  W.  Thomas 5    0    0 

Longhurst,  Miss    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  110 

Longhurst,  Mrs.    ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  500 

Longhurst,  Mrs.  and  Miss           0  10    0 

Lowry,  E.  D.,  Esq 2     2     0 

"L.  S.  M."            110 

Lucas,  Mrs.            100 

Lyall,  Mrs 500 

Macandrew,  W.,  Esq 110 

Macdonald,  Wm.  A.,  Esq 10     0 

Mackray,  Wm.,  Esq.  (two  payments)   . .          . .  2     2     0 

Macpherson,  Hugh  M.,  Esq 110 

Margate,  The  Mayor  of 110 

Marshall,  Mr.  H 10     0 

Marzetti,  C,  Esq 2     0     0 

McLaren,  Wm.  D.,  Esq 10     0 

Megaw,  Mrs 100 

"  M.  H." 0  10     0 

Mills,  Miss 20     0     0 

Moeran,  Eev.  J.  W.  W.,  and  Mrs 2     2     0 

Morgan,  Mr.  E 0     5     0 

Morris,  Mrs 026 

Murdock,  T.  Burn,  Esq 110 

Nettlefold,  F.,  Esq 200     0     0 

Newberry,  Mrs 500              200 

North,  Charles,  Esq 110 

Noyes,  Mrs.           0  10    0 

Oates,  Mr 0  10    0 

Ormandy,  Miss  J 10     0 

Parker,  Alfred  T.,  Esq 2     0     0 

Parker,  Alwyn,  Esq 10     0 

Pemberton,  Major-General,  E.C.B.,  C.S.I.      ..  2    0     0 

Penge  Masonic  Lodge  (per  J,  B.  Crowe,  Esq.)  2     2     0 

Picton,  Miss           110 

Picton,  Miss  Frances        . .          . .          . .          . .  110 

"  Plymouth  (2- 1-)  "          0  10     0 

Pochin,  Captain  J.  W.,  E.N 10    0 

"  P.  T.  G."           2    0    0 

Eamsay,  Mrs.  Williamson          10  10    0 

Eawlinson,  Mrs 220 

Eeep,  Miss 500 

Eicardo,  Mrs.  D 5     0     0 

Eobertson,  Mrs.  Nisbet 110 

Eobinson,  Miss  K.            . .          . .          . .          . .  110 

Eoche,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B 110 

Eose,  MissE 220 

Eoss,  A.,  Esq 0  10     0 


Amounts  forward     ..£1,256    4     4         £26  15    0 
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Donations. 

£      s.    d. 

Amounts  forward     . .  1,256    4     4 

Sadler,  George,  Esq 2     2     0 

Sainsbury,  Hy.,  Esq 0  10     0 

Samuel,  Miss  Ethel,  per             0  15     0 

Samuel,  Miss  Pearl  (per  Miss  E.  E.  Vickess)  ..  0  10     0 

Saunders,  Mrs.  Katherine           . .          . .         . .  10     0 

Seccombe,  Mrs. 

Sewell,  Miss           550 

Shaen,  Miss            100     0     0 

Shaldon  Wesley  Guild  (Collection,  per  Mr.  G. 

Kelland) 050 

Sheffield,  Miss 0  10     0 

Shepherd,  Mr.  Alderman  and  Mrs 25     0     0 

Simpson,  Eev.  H.  E 110 

Small,  Mr.  and  Mrs 110 

Smith,  George,  Esq 25     0     0 

Smith,  Mr.  John 0  10    0 

Swithinbank,    George    Edwin,    Esq.,    L.L.D., 

E.C.A.  (The  late) 5     5     0 

Symons,  Misses 

"  Sympathy "  (Lancashire)        ..          ..          ..  0     7     6 

Tatlock,  Miss         500 

Tattersall,  Mrs.  and  Miss  S 5     5     0 

Taylor,  G.  Noble,  Esq 110 

Taylor,  Sedley,  Esq 5     5     0 

Temple,  A.  L.,  Esq 2  19     0 

Thackrah,  G.  W.,  Esq 2     2     0 

Thomas,  Miss        220 

Thompson,  S.,  Esq 2     2     0 

Thomson,  Mrs 100 

Tomkins,  T.  A.,  Esq 110 

Tomkinson,  Mrs 220 

Tomkinson,  Mrs 0  10    0 

Tubbs,  Mrs 100    0     0 

Walker,  H.  S.,  Esq 5     5     0 

Wallis,  Mrs.  

Walton,  Mrs 550 

Ward,  Captain  B.  K.,  E.E 3     0    0 

Warre,  Eev.  Edmond,  D.D 5     0     0 

Waterer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (per  Dr.  M.  McHardy) . .  2     2     0 
Watkins,  J.,  Esq. 

Way,  George  F.,  Esq.       ..          500 

"W.  B" 0     5     0 

Webb,  G.  W.,  Esq. 10     0     0 

Weddel,  Messrs.  W.  and  P.  G.  (per  Mrs.  Train)  3     0    0 

Weyman,  S.  J.,  Esq 2     2     0 

Willcox,  B.  A.,  Esq.,  and  the  Misses    . .          . .  10    0     0 

Wilson,  Mrs 026 

Wright,  Mr.  T 0     10 

Wright,  Mrs.  Frank         ..          500 

Wright,  Eev.  W.,  D.D.  (The^lte)          ..         ..  3     3    0 


Subscriptions. 


£ 
26  15 
2     2 


110 


0     5     0 


0  15     0 


110 


110 


£1,615     0     4 


£33     0     0 
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Xist  of  Donations  anfc  Subscriptions 

FOR    THE 

GENERAL  PURPOSES  OF  THE  COLLEGE, 

Received  from  January  1st,  1899,  to  December  31st,  1899. 

The  Principal  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  any  inaccuracies  in  this  List. 


Donations. 

Subscriptions. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s.    d. 

Acland,  The  Right  Hon.  A.  H 

.  D.,  M.P. 

1 

1     0 

A  Friend 

20 

0 

0 

Allbutt,  Mrs 

1 

1     0 

Allen,  W.  E.,  Esq. 

2 

2     0 

Annesley,  Major,  R.A.     . . 

0 

10     0 

Anonymous 

5 

5     0 

Arthur,  Mrs. 

1 

1     0 

Aste,  Miss  H 

1 

1     0 

Aste,  Miss  Sarah 

1 

1     0 

Atkinson,  W.,  Esq. 

1 

1     0 

Attenborough,  J.  Arthur,  Esq 

1 

1     0 

Attenborough,  Mr. 

1 

1     0 

Austin,  J.  A.,  Esq. 

1 

1     0 

Austin,  Mrs. 

1 

1     0 

Bailward,  F.  H.  M.,  Esq. 

3 

3     0 

Bathurst,  Miss 

. . 

5 

5     0 

Benthall,  Miss 

0 

10     0 

Best,  Henry  M.,  Esq. 

1 

0     0 

Bevington,  Colonel  Samuel  B 

5 

5 

0 

Bidwell,  Miss 

. . 

1 

1     0 

Blaikie,  J.,  Esq. 

0 

7     6 

Blenkinsop,  B.,  Esq. 

. . 

1 

1 

0 

Blind  Tea  Agency  (per  C.  E.  Diistow,  Esq.)    . 

1 

1     0 

Blumenthal,  Jacques,  Esq. 

2 

0     0 

Bolitho,  T.  Robin,  Esq.,  J.P., 

D.L.      '. '. 

!           5 

0 

0 

Bouverie,  H.  H.  P.,  Esq. 

5 

0     0 

Buchanan,  B.,  Esq. 

. 

2 

2     0 

Buller,  Mrs. 

. . 

1 

0     0 

Burgess,  Mrs.  Wilson 

. 

1 

1     0 

Buttenshaw,  Miss 



!       o 

5 

0 

Carter,  C,  Esq. 

0 

10 

6 

Chance,  W.,  Esq... 

1 

1     0 

Charity  Organisation  Society, 

per — 

Aldenham,  Lord 

1 

1     0 

Allen,  H.  J.,  Esq. 

.  •          . .          • 

1 

1     0 

Cotton,  H.  Morton,  Esq. 

1 

1     0 

Latham,  Morton,  Esq. . . 

2 

2     0 

Leyvar,  P.  H.,  Esq. 

. . 

10 

0     0 

Palmer,  General  Sir  Roger, 

Bart.      . . 

5 

0     0 

Scott,  D.  H.,  Esq. 

1 

10     0 

Stevens,  W.,  Esq. 

unts  forward     . 

1 

1     0 

Amo 

.       £32 

1 

6 

£65 

14     6 
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Donations. 
£      s.    d. 
Amounts  forward     ..         82     1     6 
Chapman,  Miss 

Charles,  The  Misses  E.  and  S 

Chauncy,  Miss 

Clarke,  Mrs.  and  Miss 

Clowes,  Miss  . .  .... 

Coffin,  Lady  

Colebrook,  John,  Esq. 

Collingssplatt,  Miss  F.  S.  

Collins,  W.  C,  Esq 

Connell,  J.,  Esq.  (per  Miss  H.  Love) 

Cook,  John  M.,  Esq.,  Executors  of  the  late    . .       100     0     0 

Cook,  Mrs.  William         

Coope,  Miss 

Cooper,  F.,  Esq.    .. 

Corbett,  T.  L.,  Esq.  (per  Miss  H.  Love) 

Corfield,  Mrs 

Cross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.         

Cumberbatch,  Mrs. 
Currey,  C.  Herbert,  Esq. 

D'Abreu,  I.  J.,  Esq 110 

Darwin,  W.  E.,  Esq 

"D.J." 

Dorman,  Charles,  Esq.    . . 

Doxat,  The  Misses  

Du  Pasquier,  Mrs.  

Eatwell,  Surgeon-Major  W.  C.  B 5     5     0 

Eccles,  Miss  

Epps,  James,  Esq.  

Epps,  Miss  Annie 

Eschwege,  H.,  Esq.  . .         . .  . . 

Evans,  Miss  A 

Evans,  Miss  C 

Farnfield,  Miss  (two  payments) 

Fawcett,  Miss        

Forde,  Commander  A.  K.,  R.N. 

Foster,  Mrs.  R.     . .         5    0    0 

Gardner  Trustees  (Special  Donation)  . .         . .       100    0     0 

Garnett,  Mrs 500 

Goodwin,  Mrs 220 

Hall,  J.  M.,  Esq.  (per  Miss  Love) 
Hall,  Samuel,  Esq. 

Haller,  Miss  Edith  

Haller,  Miss  Edith,  per— 

Cussons,  W.,  Esq. 

Denniss,  C.  S.,  Esq.     ..  

Ferens,  T.  R.,  Esq.,  J.P 

Hodgson,  Robert,  Esq. 

Holmes,  T.  B.,  Esq.,  J.P 

Amounts  forward     ..    £245    9     6       £139  15     6 


jscriptions. 

£ 

s. 

(I. 

65 

14 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2     0 

0 

1   1 

0 

0  10 

0 

1     0 

0 

0  10 

0 

1   1 

0 

0  10 

0 

1   1 

0 

81 


Amounts  forward 
Haller,  Miss  Edith,  per — 

Lyth,  W.  M.,  Esq. 

Pauling,  Kobert,  Esq. 

Pickering,  C,  Esq. 

Beckitt,  Sir  James,  Bart. 
Hamilton,  Hon.  N.  D. 
Harris,  A.,  Esq     . . 
Hartvigson,  Frits,  Esq. 
Hauser,  Mrs. 
"H.  B."      .. 


Hermann,  Mrs. 
Hocart,  B.,  Esq.    . 
Hollins,  John,  Esq 
Houghton,  Miss    . 
Howe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osbor 


Irby,  The  Hon  Georgina  Albinia 

Jackson,  Charles  B.,  Esq. 

"J.  E.  T." 

Johnston,  J.  Lawson,  Esq. 
Johnstone,  Mrs. 
Jones-Parry,  Miss 


Kay-Shuttleworth,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Ughtred  J 

Bart.,  M.P 

Knight,  J.,  Esq. 

Knowles,  B.,  Esq.. . 

Knox,  H.  T.  C,  Esq 

Lambert,  Edward  W.,  Esq.,  F.B.G.A.  . 

Lancaster,  Miss 

Lawrence,  Miss  A. 

Leacock,  Henry  E.,  Esq. 

Lempriere,  Miss 

Lloyd,  Edwin  D.,  Esq.     .. 

Lloyd,  Mrs. 

Longhurst,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Love,  W.  McN.,  Esq.  (per  Miss  H.  Love) 

Lynch,  E.  M.  C,  Esq 


Mackenzie,  Mrs.   . . 

Mackinnon,  P.,  Esq.  (per  MissH.  Love) 

Marling,  Major  Percival  S.,  V.C 

Marzetti,  Claude,  Esq. 

Mather,  Mrs. 

Mathew,  Mrs. 

McKinnel,  Mrs.  John 

Miles,  Miss 

Morley,  Miss 

Mullins,  Mrs.  Willoughby 


Nettlefold,  F.,  Esq. 


Amounts  forward 


Donations.     Subscriptions. 

£      s.    d.  £      s.   d. 

245     9     6  139  15     6 


5     0     0 


2     2     0 


0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

5 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

•2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

110 


0 

10  0 

2 

2  0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0  0 

0  10  0 

2 

2  0 

1 

1  0 

1 

1  0 

1 

1  0 

1 

1  0 

1 

1  0 

1 

1  0 

0 

5  0 

2 

2  0 

0 

10 

G 

5 

0 

0 

15 
1 
5 

0  0 

1  0 
5  0 

5 

5 

0 

1 

1  0 

20 

0 

0 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1  0 

0  0 

1  0 

2  0 
1  0 

5 

0 

0 

1 
1 

1  0 
1  0 

0 

10 

10  0 

£293 

7 

£215 

9  6 

F 

82 

Donations 
£     s. 
Amounts  forward     . .       293     7 

Nettleford,  F.,  Esq.  (Walmer) 100    0     is 

Nettleford,  Mrs.    . .  

Newnham,  Miss 

Niven,  G.,  Esq.  (per  Miss  H.  Love) 

Nutt,  Mrs.  (per  Messrs.  S.  B.  Clark  and  Son) . . 

Ogle,  Miss 

Palmer,  Mrs.  E.  Cleeves 

Paulin,  George  C,  Esq. 

Parker,  Alwyn.  Esq 

Perrins,  Mrs.  M.  A.  P.  (Executors  of  the  late)       250     0 

Phelps,  Mrs 0  10 

Pitt,  Miss 

Pott,  Mrs 

Powys,  Mrs.  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  11 

Eamsay,  Mrs.  Williamson 

Eanken,  Mrs. 

Eichardson,  F.,  Esq.        ..         ..  ..         ..  11 

Eoberts,  Arthur,  Esq. 

Eoche,  E.,  Esq.     .. 

Eose,  Miss. . 

Eussell,  J.  A.,  Esq. 

Eussell,  Miss  H.  C.  

Salter,  Miss  0     7 

Sanford,  Colonel  Henry  A. 

Schwartze,  C.  E.  E.,  Esq. 

Scotch  Education  Department   . .  . .  . .  2     2 

Sheppard,  T.  C.(  Esq 11 

Small,  Mr.  and  Mrs.         . .  . . 

Spottiswoode,  Miss  A. 
Stapley  and  Smith,  Messrs. 

Steuart-Gow,  Miss  0  10 

Stewart,  Major-General  G. 
St.  Germans,  Earl 
Straghan,  Colonel  A. 
Strange,  Miss  L.  G. 
Symondson,  Mrs.  . . 


us. 

Subscriptions. 

d. 

£ 

s.    d. 

0 

215 

9     6 

0 

5 

5     0 

1 

0     0 

1 

1     0 

1 

1     0 

5 

0     0 

1 

1     0 

1 

1     0 

1 

1     0 

0 

6 

1 

1     0 

2 

2     0 

5  5  0 
110 

0  10  6 
2  0  0 
2  2  0 
110 
0  10     0 


2     2     0 
1     1     0 


0  0 
2     0 

1  0 


Tebb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
Tebb,  Wm.,  Esq.  (Special  Donation)    . . 
Thompson,  Henry  Yates,  Esq. 
Thompsom,  Mrs. 

Tiplady,  Mrs 

Torkington,  Miss  Alice 

Tubbs,  Mrs 

Vacher,  Frances,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Verney,  Mrs.  Lloyd 

Vickess,  Miss  G.  E 

Vickess,  Miss  E.  E.  

Amounts  forward 


100    0     0 


£749  19 


2     2     0 

50  0  0 
110 
10  0 
0  10  (> 
110 

110 
110 
0  10  6 
0     5     0 

£320  17     0 


88 


Amounts  forward 


Vickess,  Miss  S.  E. 
Voysey,  Rev.  Charles 


Wakefield,  L.  C,  Esq. 
Warren,  Thomas  P.,  Esq 
Watling,  Mrs. 
West,  Mrs.  Henry 
Western,  E.  Y.,  Esq. 
Westlake,  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  Mrs. 
Wheler,  Elizabeth,  Lady 
White,  Mrs.  Orr 
Whitfield,  Mrs. 
Willett,  Miss 
Williams,  Miss,  Sen. 
Woods,  F.,  Esq.    . 

Yardley,  Misses     . 
Young,  Miss  S.  J.  . 


Donations. 

Subscriptions. 

£     s.    (1. 

£ 

s.     d. 

749  19     6 

320 

17    0 

0 

5     0 

0 

10     0 

2     2     0 

•2 

2     0 

1 

1     0 

3 

3     0 

2 

2     0 

3 

3     0 

1 

0     0 

2 

0     0 

2 

2     0 

1 

0     0 

1 

1     0 

0 

5     0 

5     0     0 

0  10     0 
110 

*£757     1     6        £342     2     0 


*Donations 

Legacies 


£407     1     6 
350     0     0 

£757     1     6 


84 


Contributions 


TO   THE 

SCHOLAKSHIP  FUND  AND  IN  BEHALF  OF  PARTICULAR  PUPILS. 

Received  fkom  January  1st,  1899,   to   December  31st,  1899. 


Subscriptions. 
£      s.    d. 

Armitage,  Mrs.  T.  R 1C     0     0 

Armitage,  Mrs.  W.  J 34  14     6 

A  Friend #  20    0     0 

Balchin,  Mrs 

Ballinger,  Mr 

Balshaw,  Mrs 

Barnardo,  Dr 40  10    0 

Bensley,  Miss         22     2     0 

Bleby,  Miss            20     0     0 

Bone,  Miss  F 

Bone,  Mr.  John  C.  R 

Bradford  Institution  for  the  Blind        . .          . .  43  13     4 

Brazier,  Mrs.  . .  

British  and  Foreign  School  Society      . .         . .  20     0     0 

Burdett,  Ralph  H.,  Esq.,  per — 

Baker,  E.,  Esq 110 

Baker,  H.,  Esq 110 

Balfour,  J.,  Esq 2     2     0 

Banks,  A.  W.,  Esq 110 

Bone,  Oldham  and  Co.            . .          . .          . .  110 

Brice,  H.  T.,  Esq., 110 

Burdett  and  Harris,  Messrs 3     3     0 

Colls  and  Sons,  Messrs.          . .         . .         . .  5    0    0 

Daniell,  H.  C,  Esq 110 

Durlacher,  N.,  Esq 110 

Evans,  E.,  Esq.            0  10     6 

Harper,  A.,  Esq.           ..  110 

Ibbotson,  T.,  Esq 110 

Inglis,  R.  W.,  Esq 5    0    0 

Lewes,  C.  L.,  Esq 110 

Middleton,  H.  S.,  Esq 110 

Morison  and  Wood,  Messrs 2    2     0 

Powell,  C.  J.,  Esq 11.0 

Ramsden,  Frisby  and  Lane    . .          . .          . .  2     2     0 

Ricardo  and  Robertson,  Messrs.        . .         . .  2     2    0 

Rowe,  P.  B.,  Esq 0  12     0 

Stearns,  A.,  Esq 0  10     6 

Steinberg,  P.  E.,  Esq 110 

Tatham,  B.,  Esq 110 

Walker,  J.,  Esq 110 

Wettenhall,  J.  G.,  Esq 110 

Burnley  Home  Teaching  Society           . .         . .  40    0    0 

Busby,  Mr.  

Buscall,  Mrs 

Bussell,  Mrs 


Fees. 
£      s.    d. 


16     2     0 
2     0     0 

6  18     0 


110 
20  17     0 

10    0 


45 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Amounts  forward     . .    £296  19  10       £144    8    0 
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Amounts  forward     . . 

Cardiff  Guild  of   Social   Workers  among  the 
Blind 

Catterns,  Rev.  T.  E.  S 

Chamberlayne  and  Short,  Messrs. 

Chaplin,  H.,  Esq.. .  

Chappell,  Mr 

Charity  Organisation  Society — 

Bethnal  Green  Committee      . .          . .          . .  20  0  0 

Mile  End  Old  Town     „           20  0  0 

St.  Marylebone              , 14  0  0 

Vauxhall                       „           6  0  0 

Cooper,  Mrs. 

Couzins,  Mrs. 

Crowley,  Mrs. 

Curry,  R.  F.,  Esq 39  15  0 

Dalzell,  John,  Esq. 

Davies,  Rev.  W.  Lewys 27  12  0 

Elliott,  Rev.  R 

Foakes,  Miss         900 

Gardner  Trustees  (Scholarships) — 

College 2,739  0  0 

Technical           . .          . .          440  0  0 

Glasgow    Scholarship    Committee    (per    Wm. 

Auchincloss  Arrol,  Esq.)         372  12  0 

Government  Grant           ..          ..          ..          ..  13150 

Government  Scholarships  in  connection  with 

the  Smith  Training  College 269  0  0 

Guardians,  Boards  of — 

Basford 1  12  3 

Bradford-on-Avon         . .          . .          . .          . .  13  0  0 

Cardiff 11  14  0 

Easington           25  0  0 

Greenwich          20  0  0 

Hackney 40  0  0 

Holborn ..          ..  20  0  0 

Lambeth  Guardians     . .          . .          . .          . .  4  16  10 

Mailing 20  0  0 

Nottingham        10  0  0 

Poplar 20  0  0 

Rochdale 20    0  0 

South  Shields 15  0  0 

Stepney 20    0  0 

St  Mary,  Islington        28  0  0 

St.  Olave's         20  0  0 

St.  Pancras        17  5  0 

St.  Saviour's,  Surrey 20  0  0 

Tynemouth        ..     ' 10  0  0 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham     . .          . .          . .  20  19  1 

Weardale            20    0  0 

West  Ham          8  10  10 


Subscriptions. 

£    s.    d. 
296  19  10 

Fees. 
£     s. 
144     8 

d. 
0 

7  14    8 

20  0 
23     2 
60     0 

21  5 

0 

0 
0 
4 

50 
19 
22 

0 
2 
2 

0 
0 
0 

39 

10 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Amounts  forward     ..£4,778  16     6        £449     9     4 
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Amounts  forward     . . 

Hall,  Mr.  A.  T 

Hants  and  Isle  of  Wight  Institution  for  the 

Blind 

Hawes,  Mr. 

Hayward,  Mr.  C 

Howard,  Mr. 

Huddersfield    Home    Teaching    Society     (per 

Mrs.  Brewer) 

James,  Bev.  J.  Scott 

Jones,  Mr.  W.  M 

Jones,  Bev.  Basil  M.  (Collected) 

Kay,  Mr 

Kuntze,  Mr.  

Laurie,  Mr.  J.  M 

Leathersellers,  Worshipful  Company  of 
Leitch,  B.,  Esq. 

Lister,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  per  G.  B.  Howe,  Esq. 
Lungley,  Mr.  G.  W 

Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh,  Mrs. 

Mackrell  and  Ward,  Messrs. 

McGilivray,  Mrs. 

Meade,  Hon.  and  Bev.  S. 

Meiklejon,  Mrs. 

Mence,  Mr. 

Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind 

Miner,  C.  A.,  Esq.  > 

Newton,  Mr.  F 

Norris,  Mr.  N.       . .  . .  

Northern  Counties'  Institution  for  the  Blind  . . 

Parsons,  Mrs. 

Pegg,  Mr.  J.  

Petford,  Mr.  A 

Preston,  Mrs. 
Purcell,  Marcus,  Esq. 

Bees,  Mr.  Wm. 
Biches,  H.  Cecil,  Esq. 

Biches,  T.  H.,  Esq 

Boberts,  Mrs. 

Boseveare,  Mr.  G.  B. 

Bossendale  Home  Teaching  Society  (per  Mrs. 

Shepherd)  22     2     0 

Schofield,  Mr.  James        19     4 

School  Boards : — 

Beckenham        49  15     0 

Brighton  and  Preston 20    0    0 

Bushey 166 


Subscriptions. 

1 

^ees, 

£   s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1,778  16  6 

449 

9 

4 

22 

2 

0 

37  0  0 

6 

18 

0 

3 

17 

4 

47 

2 

0 

51  0  0 

29 

0 

0 

6 

18 

6 

15  0  0 

22 

2 

0 

98 

0 

0 

44 

15 

0 

21  0  0 

56 

10 

0 

35 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

5  0  0 

5  5  0 

4 

10 

0 

20 

18 

0 

5  0  0 

2  2  0 

22 

2 

0 

38 

8 

0 

18  0  0 

22 

2 

0 

22 

2 

0 

16 

2 

0 

22 

2 

0 

28 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

16 

2 

0 

Amounts  forward     ..£5,031     7    0    £1,151     6  10 


Subscript 

ions. 

Fees. 

£     a. 

d. 

£       s.    rl 

5,031     7 

0 

1,151     6  1C 

19  10 

0 

72     0 

0 

43     2 

9 

39  15 

0 

7  11 

1 

45  15 

0 

25     0 

0 

39  15 

0 

22 

0 

0 

23 

2 

0 

50 

0 

0 

51 

(5 

0 

16 

2 

0 
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Amounts  forward 
School  Boards  (continued). 

Huddersfield 

London 

Mailing  (School  Attendance  Committee) 

Boyston  (  „  „  ) 

Thames  Ditton 

Twickenham  (School  Attendance  Com.) 

West  Ham 

Willesden 

Schurer,  Mrs 20     0     0 

Scott,  Walter,  Esq 32     0     0 

Sharp,  Mr.  W 16     2     0 

Sheffield  Institution  for  the  Blind         . .  . .         14     0     0 

Shepherd,  Mr. 

Smith,  Mr.  B.  N 

Smith,  John  Law,  Esq. 
Snape,  John  F.,  Esq. 
Stringer,  Mr.  Wm. 
Swansea  and  South  Wales  Institution  for  the 
Blind 9  16     0 

•Talbot,  Miss  440 

Townsend,  Eev.  W.  J 20     0     0 

Trousdell,  Mr.  W  (Tuning  Account)     ....  5  14     0 

United  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  Leeds 60  16     0 

Urch,  Bobert,  Esq 60     0     0 

Watkins,  Mr. 

Watling,  Mrs 

Way,  George  F.,  Esq. 

Wellbelove,  Mr 

Wells,  Lady  Louisa  16     2     0 

Westley,  Mr 17  10     0 

West  of  England   Institution   for  the  Blind, 

Exeter '..  22     2     0 

White,  Mr.  J 

Whittleton,  Eev.  E 

Williams,  Mrs.      . .  . .  . .    ' 

Wilson,  Miss  Beatrice 


62 

2 

0 

20 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

7     0     0 

16 
22 
60 

2     0 

2     0 
0     0 

£5,489  15  10 

£1,707 

8  10 
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%\Bt  of  donations  anb  Subscriptions 

FOR    THE 

RE-PURCHASE  FUND, 

Received  from  January  1st,  1899,  to  December  31st,  1899. 

The  Principal  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  any  inaccuracies  in  this  List. 


Donations.     Subscriptions. 

£ 

s. 

d.            £      s.    d. 

Abbott,  Mr.  A 

0 

10 

0 

Adams,  JohnF.  S.,  Esq.,  and  Friends  (proceeds 

of  Concert) 

7 

0 

0 

Adams,  Miss 

0 

4 

0 

"A.  E.  E." 

10 

15 

0 

A  Friend     . . 

0 

5 

0 

A  Friend  and  Wellwisher 

0 

4 

0 

Alexander,  Edward,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

Alliston,  Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff 

5 

5 

0 

All  Saints'  Church,  Upper  Norwood  (Collection) 

8 

13 

9 

An  Offertory  at  the  Funeral  of  a  blind  Lady  . . 

0 

15 

6 

Anonymous 

0 

1 

0 

Anonymous 

0 

2 

0 

Anonymous 

0 

2 

0 

Anonymous 

0 

5 

0 

Anonymous 

0 

5 

0 

Anonymous 

0 

5 

0 

Anonymous 

0 

10 

0 

Anonymous 

0  10 

0 

Anonymous            . .          . .          . .          . . 

1 

0 

0 

Armitage,  Benjamin,  Esq. 

100 

0 

0 

Armitage,  Mrs.  T.  R. 

500 

0 

0 

Armitage,  Mrs.  W.  J. 

100 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Arundel,  A.,  Esq. 

0 

13 

0 

A  Sincere  Wellwisher 

0 

5 

0 

A  Wellwisher 

0 

5 

0 

A  Wellwisher 

0  15 

0 

A  Widow 

0  10 

0 

Bailey,  Arthur  H.,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

Bain,  James,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

Bairnsfather,  Miss  G. 

1 

1 

0 

Balfour,  Mrs 

1 

0 

0 

Bannerman,  Mrs.  David 

2 

2 

0 

Baring,  Miss  H.    . . 

1 

0 

0 

Barnett,  Miss 
Barrett-Hamilton 

0 

5 

2     2     0 

,  Captain 

0 

Barry,  Mrs. 

0 

10 

0 

Bayley,  E.  W.,  Esq 

1 

1 

0 

Amounts  forward     . . 

£758 

1 

3           £2     2    0 
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Amounts  forward     . . 

Beddow,  Josiah,  Esq 

Bennison,  Wilson,  Esq. 

Bewes,  Miss 

Bibby,  Frank,  Esq.  (per  Prof.  M.  McHardy)  . . 

Bidwell,  Miss         

Birkby,  Messrs.  L.  T.  and  S.  (Collected) 

Birks,  H.  W.,  Esq 

"B.  J.  F." 

Blacksmiths,  The  Worshipful  Company  of 

Blandford,  Miss 

Bolton,  H.  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Boniface,  Miss 
Booth,  Miss,  and  Friends 
Borfon,  Lady 

Botterill,  Miss  B 

Bowland,  Miss 

Boys  of  King  William's  College,  Isle  of  Man 

(per  Frank  B.  Walters,  Esq.) 
Bradley,  Mrs. 
Bradsell,  E.  K.,  Esq. 
Brandon,  Ernest  A.,  Esq. 
•  Brice,  John  H.,  Esq. 
Brooke,  Miss  Sarah 
Buchanan,  B.,  Esq. 
Budden,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Bull,  Miss 
Burke,  Miss  Alice. . 
Burman,  Mrs.  (Collected) 
Buszard,  Messrs.  W.  and  G. 


Calthorp,  Lord 
"C.  A.  M." 

Campbell,  The  Right  Hon. 
M.P 


James  A.,  LL.D., 


Campbell,  F.  J.,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Cartwright,  Miss  G.  A. 
Caslake,  W.,  Esq.. . 
Cates,  Arthur,  Esq. 
Chamberlain,  Miss 
Chappell,  Mr.  (Collected) 
Clifford,  Herbert,  Esq.     . . 
Coffin,  Mrs.  Sebright  S.  . . 
Cokayne,  Mrs.  (per  Nurse  Whitaker) 
Collingridge,  Messrs.  W.  H.  and  L. 
Collis,  Miss 

Cook,  Ward,  Esq 

Cooke,  Samuel,  Esq. 

Coope,  Mrs. 

"  Costa  Rica  " 

Courtenay,  Miss 

Cox,  Messrs.  Geo.  T.,  and  Sons,  Ltd.  .. 

Craven,  Emily,  Dowager  Countess  of  . . 

Crosse,  Major  C.  W. 

Croydon,  The  Mayor  of  (G.  J.  Allen,  Esq. 


J.P.) 


Amounts  forward     . .  £1, 


Donations. 

Subscriptions. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£     s.   d. 

758 

1 

3 

2     2    0 

5     5     0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

21 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

10  10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

3 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

16 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

0 

2 

2 

0 

5 

5 

0 

1     1     0 

1 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

• 

25 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

)     io 

10 

0 

£1,608 

6 

3 

£8     8     0 
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Amounts  forward 
Croydon,  The  Mayor  of,  per — 
Barnard,  J.  C,  Esq. 
Bates,  Mr.,  Councillor. 
Berney,  EL,  Esq. 


Chumley,  J.,  Esq. 
Cornley,  Mrs.    . . 
Crook,  H.,  Esq. 
Davis,  Albert,  Esq. 
Duffit,  W.,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Easter,  Bev.  A.  J. 
Eenn,  W.  G.,  Esq. 
Foster,  H.  E.,  Esq. 
Grimwade,  E.  W.,  Esq. 
Hancock,  Mr.  Councillor 
Hollo  way,  H.  Driver,  Esq. 
Hooker,  Walter,  Esq.  . . 
Johnceline,  Edwin  C,  Esq. 
Jones,  Mr.  Councillor  Wickharn 
Lillico,  Wm.,  Esq. 
Link,  Fredk.,  Esq. 
Link,  J.  D.,  Esq. 
Noaks,  Mr.  Councillor 
Pelton,  J.  0.,  Esq. 
Perry,  Samuel,  Esq.     , 
Biches,  J.  J.,  Esq. 
Bogers.  Samuel,  Esq.  , 
Smith,  Mr.  Councillor 
Straker,  W.  C,  Esq. 
Taylor,  Samuel,  Esq. 
Thrift,  Mr.  Alderman 
White,  Mr.  Councillor 
Williams,  J.,  Esq. 
Wright,  T.  B.,  Esq.      . 
Cunnington,  Thos.,  Esq. 


D'Abreu,  I.  J.,  Esq. 
Danvers,  F.  C,  Esq. 
Darby,  Mrs.  T.  G. 
Dean,   Dorothy,   and    Jones, 

(Collected) 
De  Pass,  Charles,  Esq.     . . 
De  Pass,  Mrs.  Eliot 
De  Pass,  Mrs.  John 
Dixon,  Colonel  H.  M. 
Docking,  F.  B.,  Esq.,  C.C.C. 
Doxat,  The  Misses 
Doxat,  The  Misses  (Collected) 
Dunleath,  Dowager  Lady 
Dunn,  Miss 

Durning-Lawrence,  Lady 
Drummond,  Miss  Beatrix 


Earle,  J.  M.,  Esq 

Early  Closing  Association 


Gladys,    Misses 


Donations.     Subscriptions. 

£     s.    d.  £      s.    d. 

1,608     6     3  8     8     0 

5  0  0 
1  1  0 
0  10     6 


2     2     0 

2  2  0 
5  0  0 
110 

3  3  0 
2  2  0 
5     5     0 

0 


1     1 
3     3 


1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 


5     5 

1     1 

0  10     0 

1 

5 

1  1 

1 
1 


1     0 
5     0 
0 
0 
0 
0     0 


0  0 

1  0 


0  10    0 

110 
110 
0  10    0 


0  10     6 

110 

110 

110 

10     0 

0  10     0 

210  10    0 

31     7     6 

10     0     0 

10     0 

5     0     0 

5     0     0 


2     2     0 

0     8     8 


2     2     0 


Amounts  forward 


£1,953  12    5 


£10  10     0 
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Amounts  forward  . . 
East  Finchley  Congregational  Literary  Society 
Edward,  Miss  J.    . . 

"E.E." 

Egerton,  Lady  Louisa 

Egerton  of  Tatton,  The  Eight  Hon.  Earl 

Eisenmann,  J.,  Esq 

Eland,  Mrs.  

Elphinstone,  Lord 

"E.  M.  F."  

Emmett,  E.  F.  P.,  Esq 

Eumorfapoulos,  Mrs. 

Eyre,  Miss 

Eyre,  Thomas,  Esq. 


"F.  A.  H." 
"F.  A.  M." 
Farrer,  Sir  Wm.  Jas. 
Fawcitt,  Mrs.  Chater 
Ferraboschi,  Mrs. 

Focke,  E.,  Esq 

Fordham,  Mrs. 

Fortescue,  Hon.  D.  F. 

Foster,  E.,  Esq. 

Foster,  Eev.  Arthur  W.,  M.A. 

Franks,  Miss  S.  A. 

Franks,  W.  J.,  Esq. 

Fruhling  and  Goschen,  Messrs. 

Fry,  Fredk.  M.,  Esq. 

Fry,  E.  H.,  Esq 


Garland,  Mrs. 

Gatacre,  Major- General,  C.B.     .. 

George,  Mrs.  Seymour 

George  Street  Congregational  Church, 

(Collection) 
Gibbs,  Miss  D.  H. 
Gissing,  Captain  C.  E.,  E.N. 

"G.  L." 

Godson,  A.  F.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Goodwin,  Mrs.  (per  Nurse  Whitehead) 
Graham  (The  late),  Eev.  W.  H.,  M.A. 
Grey,  The  Hon.  Lady   (In  memory 

Higgins) 

Gregory,  Miss 

Grocers,  The  ^Yorshipful  Company  of 


Haldeman,  D.  C,  Esq. 
Haller,  A.  Samuel,  Esq. 
Haller,  G.  Dennis,  Esq. 
Haller,  G.  E,,  Esq. 
Haller,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Haller,  Miss  Edith 
Hamilton,  Miss  Douglas , 


Croydon 


of   Alice 


Donations.     Subscriptions. 


£  s. 

1,953  12 

10  0 

0  10 
50  0 
10  0 
20  0 

1  1 

0  10 
5  5 

1  0 
1  1 


2 
5 

10 
1 
0 
9 


10     0 

1    1 


5     0  0 

10  10  0 

500     0  0 

2     0  0 

10     0  0 

0  10  0 

5     0  0 


2     0 
0     0 


0  0 

1  0 
5  0 
0  0 

10  10  0 

20     0  0 

10  0 

5     0  0 

3     0  0 
110 

10  0 

17  10  0 

10     0  0 

1     1  0 

0  10  0 

10  10  0 

10  0 

25     0  0 


0 
0 
52  10     0 


Amounts  forward 


100  0  0 
5  0  0 
10     0 


3     3     0 
1  14     0 

£2,887  17     5 


£     s.   d. 
10  10     0 


110 


5     0 
2  10 


£19     6     0 
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Donations. 

Subscriptions. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£     s. 

d. 

Amounts  forward     . 

.    2,887 

17 

5 

19     6 

0 

Hardebeck,  Carl  G.,  Esq.            . . 

1 

1 

0 

Harland,  Lady 

5 

5 

0 

Harris,  John,  Esq. 

1 

0 

0 

Harrison,  John,  Esq. 

2 

2 

0 

Hartley,  Dr. 

5 

5 

0 

Hartvigson,  Frits,  Esq. 

5     5 

0 

Hart,  Miss  S.  A 

0 

5 

0 

Haworth,  Mr.  J.  L.           

2 

2 

0 

Heberden,  Miss  A.  B. 

5 

0 

0 

Hedges,  Mrs.  F.  W.  E 

1 

1 

0 

Henderson,  C.  B.,  Esq. 

10 

0 

0 

Henderson,  H.  A.,  Esq.    .. 

10 

0 

0 

Henry,  D.  E.,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

Herford,  C.  H.,  Esq 

2 

2 

0 

Hickley,  Miss  M 

1 

0 

0 

Hill,  Miss  Kate 

1 

0 

0 

Hirst,  Bowland,  Esq. 

2 

2 

0 

Hodgkin,  C.  E.   Esq 

1 

1 

0 

Hodgson,  Gerald,  Esq.  (per  Prof  M.  McHardy 

)            2 

10 

0 

Hogan,  John  A.,  Esq. 

1     1 

0 

Hogg,  Miss  J.  and  A. 

'.           0 

2 

6 

Holbrook,  J.,  Esq. 

0 

5 

0 

Holmested,  T.,  Esq. 

0 

2 

6 

Hudson,  Frank,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

Hughes,  Wm.  Hughes,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

Hunter,  Miss 

5 

0 

0 

Hurlstone  (The  late),  Mrs.          

1 

1 

0 

Huttenback,  L.,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

Hyslop,  Mr.  Henderson  S. 

0 

3 

0 

Idiens,  G.,  Esq.      .. 

2 

2 

0 

Inskip,  Miss 

0 

10 

0 

"I.  S.  M.  " 

0 

2 

6 

Jackson,  Mr.  D.     . . 

0     5 

0 

James,  Messrs.  W.,  and  Co. 

5 

0 

0 

Jankinson,  Mr.  B.  H. 

0 

2 

6 

Jellinghaus,  Otto,  Esq.  (Collected) 

1 

7 

6 

Jewett,  Geo.,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

Jones,  G.  Edwardes,  Esq. 

0 

10 

0 

Jones,  P.  Sydney,  Esq.,  M.D 

5 

5 

0 

Joseph,  Mrs.  Louis 

0 

10 

6 

Joslin,  Peter,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

Joyce,  Arthur  W.,  Esq.  (Collected) 

1 

1 

0 

Judd,  James,  Esq.,  J.P. 

5 

5 

0 

Justice,  Miss  H.  E. 

2     2 

0 

J.  B.  (In  Memoriam) 

!           0 

10 

0 

Kelsall,  Dr.            

0 

10 

0 

Kendall,  F.  E.,  Esq 

2 

2 

0 

Khudre,  Mr.  I 

0 

10 

0 

Kipps,  E.,  Esq 

1 

1 

0 

King,  Mr.  N.  C 

0 

10 

0 

Kite,  Miss  (Collected) 

1 

2 

0 

Amounts  forward     . . 

£2,985 

13 

5 

£27  19 

0 

93 

Donations.     Subscriptions. 

£     s.    d.  £     s.    d. 

Amounts  forward     . .  2,985  13     5            27  19     0 

Lake,  E.  J.,  Esq 100 

Lambert,  G.  Thornton,  Esq 0  10     0 

Lander,  Mr.  and  Mrs 2     0    0 

Landon,  Miss  Edith         0  10     0 

Layton,  Mr.  P.  E.             5     0     0 

Lazarus,  E.,  Esq. . .          ..          ..          ..          ..  3     3     0 

"L.  C."  (Collected)          0     4     0 

Leathersellers,  The  Worshipful  Company  of  . .  105     0     0 

Lee,  Nelson  J.,  Esq.         ..          ..          ..          ..  110 

Lehmann,  Kudolph,  Esq.            . .          . .          . .  110 

Leich,  J.  F.,  Esq 110 

Lewis,  Sir  Wm,  Bart 50    0     0 

"Lex"        2     0     0 

Lichtenstadt,  Mrs.            0     5     0 

Loch,  Miss  Emily             0  10     0 

Loffet,  L.,  Esq 10  10    0 

Longhurst,  Miss    ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  110 

Longhurst,  Miss  (Collected)       5     5     0 

Longhurst,  Mrs.    . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  5     5     0 

Lucas,  Bernard,  Esq.,  J. P.          ..          ..          ..  5     5     0 

Lungley,  Mr.  G.  W.  (Collected) 2     0     0 

Lyell,  Lady            200 

Marks,  Ellis  C,  Esq 0  10     6 

Marnock,  Miss 3  14  11 

Marshall,  Mr.  H 10     0 

Marylebone  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  East 
Finchley  Congregational  Literary  Societies 

(Collection  at  Garden  Party  i  . .          . .          . .  3     4     0 

Mather,  W.,  Esq...          ..          100     0     0 

Matthews,  Mrs ..          ..  110 

Maude,  Mrs .  100 

Maxwell,  Sir  John  Stirling,  Bart.,  M.P.           ..  250     0     0 

McKirdy,  Mr.  Kobert  (Collected)           . .          . .  5  10     6 

McLaughlin,  F.,  Esq 110 

"  M.  E.  H."  (Collected) 0     3     0 

Millard,  E.  H.,  Esq 10     0     0 

Miller,  Mrs.           ,          . .          . .  0  10     0 

Milles,  Hon.  Miss             2     2     0 

Mills,  E.,  Esq 500 

Mines,  Mr.  J.  H 10     0 

Mitchell,  Mr.  G.  H 2    2    0 

Mocatta,  F.  D.,  Esq 250     0     0 

Moffatt    Society,   Thornton  Heath   (per  Mrs. 

Hooker) 110 

Moore,  Daniel,  Esq 10     0     0 

Moysey,  Miss         500 


Nathan,  Henry,  Esq 2     2     0 

Nesbitt,  Miss          110 

Nettlefold,  Mrs.  F.            5     0     0 

Nondescript  Players  (per  W.  F.  Wallace,  Esq.)  25     0     0 

Amounts  forward     . .  £3,875    5     4 


£30     1     0 
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Amounts  forward  . . 
Norman,  Thos.  H.,  Esq.  (per  Miss  Longhurst) 
Norris,  The  Misses 


Oakley,  R.  H.,  Esq 

Olivier,  C.  E.,  Esq 

One  who  remembers  the  sightless 
Overtoun,  Lord 


Paul,  Eobert,  Esq 

Pauling,  Eobert,  Esq.  (per  Miss  Edith  Haller) 

Payne.  Mrs. 

Peacock,  Mrs.  CM 

"P.J." 

Pochin,  Miss  Anna  S. 

Pollak,  Mrs.  J 

Poole,  Surgeon  Major-General  Geo.  K.,  M.D.. 
Portland,  Her  Grace  The  Duchess  of  . . 

Powall,  R.  Charles,  Esq.  

Preedy,  Mr. 

Preston,  H.,  Esq.  . .  . .  . . 

Price,  Hugh  B.,  Esq 

Prince,  John,  Esq. 

Probyn,  Major  Clifford 

Puckle,  Albert,  Esq. 

Pupils  of  Misses  Hawkins  and  Buck  (Proceeds 

of  Sale  of  Work)  

Purdon,  Mrs. 
Pye-Smith,  Arnold,  Esq. 


Donations. 

Subscriptions. 

£     s. 

(I. 

£      s.    (1. 

3,875     5 

4 

30     1     0 

2     2 

0 

2    0 

0 

1    0 

0 

2     0 

0 

0  10 

0 

25     0 

0 

5     5 

0 

0  10 

0 

0     5 

0 

2     2 

0 

5     0 

0 

2     2 

0 

2     2 

0 

1     1 

0 

5     0 

0 

1     1 

0 

0  10 

0 

5     0 

0 

1     1 

0 

10     0 

0 

5     5 

0 

5     0 

0 

9     9 

0 

0     3 

6 

33     6 

8 

Bawlinson,  Mrs.  ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  220 

Reid,  Peter,  Esq 10  10     0 

Rendell,  Miss        0  10    0 

"R.  H.  andR.  M.  P." 110 

Ridgway,  Mrs 0  10    0 

Ritchie,  E.  W.  H.,  Esq 2     2     0 

Ritchie,  Mrs 220 

Ritchie,  Mrs.  J 110 

Robertson,  Mrs.  Nisbet 110 

Roche,  G.  B.,  Esq 

Roe,  M.  Thomas,  Esq 110 

Rolfe,  Mr.  (Collected) 112 

Rose,  Eredk.,  Esq.     '       ..          25     0    0 

Salters,  The  Worshipful  Company  of  . .          . .  5     5     0 

Sampson,  Mr.  J.  Wm.  (Collected)         . .          . .  13     0    0 

Sandback,  Miss  E.  C 10     0 

Sandeman,  Theops.,  Esq.           21     0     0 

Saunders,  H.,  Esq 0  10     0 

Schiff,  A.  G.,  Esq 5     5     0 

Schuster,  Leo  F.,  Esq 5     5     0 

Schwabe,  A.  J..  Esq 110 

Scott,  Charles  R,,  Esq 3     3     0 

Amounts  forward     ;.  £4,105  10     8 


110 


£31     2     0 


95 

Donations.     Subscriptions. 

£      s.    el.  £      s.    (1. 

Amounts  forward     ..    4,105  10     H  31     2     U 

"S.  E.  A."  .^        0  10    0 

Shaen,  Miss  (Memorial) 1,000     0     0 

Simnionds,  John,  Esq.    . .  . .  . .  . .  110 

Singer,  Mortimer,  Esq.    . .  . .  . .  . .       100     0     0 

Skinners,  The  Worshipful  Company  of  . .         21     0     0 

Smith,  John,  Esq.  . .  . .     *     . .  . .  2     0     0 

Stark,  W.  Emary,  Esq 110 

Stephens,  Mr.  H.  E.  (Collected)  ..  ..  12     0 

Stevenson,  James,  Esq.    . .  . .  . .  . .  2     2     0 

Stewart,  Miss  C.I 110 

St.   Aubyn's    Congregational    Church,    Upper 

Norwood  (Collection) 20     0     0 

St.  John's  Church,  Upper  Norwood  (Collection)         13     2     5 

Storey,  W.  F.,  Esq 10     0 

St.  Paul's  Church.  Upper  Norwood  (Collections)         46    0     8 

Stuttaford,  Wm.  Foot,  Esq 2     0     0 

Sutherland,  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  . .  5     0     0 

Sutton,  Leonard,  Esq.     . .  . .  . .  . .  5     0     0 

Symonds,  Miss      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  0     2     0 

Tebb,  Miss 100 

Tebb,  Wm.,  Esq 250     0     0 

Thank  offering  of  "E.  K.  S." 110 

Thompson,  Lady  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  5     5     0 

Thorowgood,  A.  E.,  Esq.             110 

Toff,  C,  Esq 110 

Torre,  H.  J.,  Esq 110 

Townsend,  J.,  Esq.,  J.P 10     0     0 

Townsend,  Miss  (Collected)        8  14     9 

Trevelyan,  Mrs 100 

Upjohn,  A.  E.,  Esq.  ..  ..  ..  ..  5     5     0 

Upper  Norwood  Total  Abstinence  Society  (per 

J.  Stone  Blomfield,  Esq.)  5'  5     0 

Vaisey,  E.  D.,  Esq. 

Viney,  J.  Elliott,  Esq 

Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kobert  W. 

Walton,  Mrs 

Warner,  Miss  A.  S 

Warren,  Miss 

Warrilow,  Mr.  H.  C.  (Collected) 

Wax  Chandlers,  The  Worshipful  Company  of 

Way,  George  F.,  Esq. 

Way,  Mr 

Way,  Miss  . . 

"W.  D.  C."  

Weldeman,  T.  G.,  Esq 

Wellington,  Her  Grace  The  Duchess  of 
Wernher,  J.,  Esq. 

Westminster,    His  Grace  The   Duke   of,    K.G. 
(The  late)  

Amounts  forward     . .   £6,719     5     6  £34     2     0 


1  1 

0 

5  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

21  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

10  10 

0 

17  13 

0 

I        10  10 

0 

3  0  0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  2 

6 

2  2 

0 

1  0 

0 

25  0 

0 

1,000  0 

0 
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Donations. 

Subscriptions. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£     s.    d. 

Amounts  forward     . 

6,719 

5 

6 

34     2    0 

Whitaker,  James,  Esq.     . . 

1 

0 

0 

Whittleton,  Mr.  George    . . 

1 

1 

0 

Wild,  E.  E.,  Esq 

1 

1 

0 

Wiley,  Miss  Nellie  E. 

1 

0 

0 

Williams,  Mrs.  (Collected) 

0 

6 

6 

Williamson,  Miss  (Collected) 

1 

0 

0 

Williamson,  Mrs.  C.  N. 

1 

0 

0 

Wiltshire,  Mr.  S. 

0 

10 

0 

Wissmann,  Kudolf ,  Esq. . . 

2 

2 

0 

Wood,  P.  F.,  Esq... 

1 

0 

0 

Worthington,  G.  E.,  Esq.,  J.P 

(per  E.  Boulcott 

Newth,  Esq.) 

1 

1 

0 

Wright,  Miss  (Collected). . 

46 

10 

6 

Wyndowe,  Mrs. 

5 

0 

0 

"  Yerfdog  " 

0 

5 

0 

Youle,  Frederick,  Esq.     . . 

10 

0 

0 

£6,792 

2 

6 

£34     2     0 
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SCHOLARSHIP  COMMITTEES,  Etc. 

Total  amount*  subscribed  from  March,  1872,  to  December  31*7,  1897. 

£    s.  a. 

Belfast  Association  for  Employment   of    Industrious  Blind, 

The  Committee  of          4     0  0 

Bradford  Ladies'  Committee  (per  Miss  A.  E.  Holloway)         . .  135     0  0 

Bradford  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  The  Committee  of          . .  24     4  0 

Bradford  Institution  for  the  Blind          128     0  0 

Bristol  Committee  (per  Wm.  Harford,  Esq.)    . .          . .          . .  (562  15  7 

Bristol  Institution  for  the  Blind,  The  Committee  of  . .          . .  72     6  8 

Broomhill     Institution     for     the     Blind,      Sheffield,     The 

Committee  of       . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  255     0  0 

Burnley  Home  Teaching   Society  for  the   Blind    (per  John 

Thornton,  Esq.) 138    0  0 

Charity  Organisation  Society — 

Battersea  Committee     . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  47     0  0 

Bethnal  Green  , 20     5  0 

Bristol                „            4     0  0 

Camberwell        ,,            . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  245  12  4 

Chelsea               „            55     0  0 

Clapham  and  East  Battersea  Committee       . .          . .          . .  10     0  0 

Fulham  and  Hammersmith             ,,               . .          . .          . .  7     4  0 

Hackney  Committee      . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  25     0  0 

Mile  End  Old  Town  Committee          20    0  0 

Newington  Committee               . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  180  10  0 

Paddington         „                       40  17  2 

Poplar                  „                       08     0  0 

Shoreditch          „                       ..          23     5  0 

St.  Marylebone  „                       218     0  0 

St.  Olave's          „                      8    0  0 

St.  Pancras  (S.)  Committee 10     0  0 

Vauxhall                    „                24  10  0 

Croydon   Ladies'  Committee  (per  F.  Foss,  Esq.,  and  John 

McDonald,  Esq.)            55    0  0 

Croydon  Home  Teaching  Society  (per  Miss  Barton)    . .          . .  27  15  0 

Dundee  Institution,  Directors  of  (per  Pi.  B.  Ritchie,  Esq.)    ..  1,046  10  0 

Edinburgh  Committee  (per  J.  P.  Coldstream,  Esq.,  W.S.)     . .  1,915     (>  0 

Exeter  Institution  for  the  Blind  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  39     0  0 

Glasgow  Committee  (per  William  Aucliincloss  Arrol,  Esq.)    . .  8,229     1  0 

Greenock  Committee  (per  F.  D.  Morrison,  Esq.)           . .          . .  125     0  0 

Hants  and  Isle  of  Wight  School  for  the  Blind,  The  Com- 
mittee of   ..          324  15  8 

Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  (Manchester),  The  Committee  of  ..  126    fr    0 

Huddersfleld  Home  Teaching  Society 370    0  0 

Leeds  Committee  (per  Mrs.  W.  J.  Armitage  and  others)         ..  322  19  (> 

G 


£     s. 

d. 

10  0 

0 

18  16 

9 

523  15 

0 

480  0 

0 

397  10 

6 

9  0 

0 
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Scholarship  Committees,  &c. — (continued). 

Leeds  School  for  the  Blind,  Committee  crt* 

Leicester  Institution  for  the  Blind 

Liverpool  Committee  (per  Charles  Inman,  Esq.) 

Manchester  Committee  (per  Joseph  Sewell,  Esq.) 

Northern  Counties'  (Institution  for  the  Blind,  Inverness  (per 

Capt.  D.  Wimberley) 
North  Staffordshire  Home  Teaching  Society 
Norwich   Ladies'   Committee    (per  Miss  Agnes  Howell,  Mrs. 

S.  Gurney  Buxton,  and  others)  . .  . .  . .  . .         199     3 

Penge  and  Anerley  Ladies'  Committee  (per  John  McDonald, 

Esq.)  

Perth  Committee  (per  James  Wilson,  Esq.) 

Beading  Committee  (per  Miss  Louisa  Turquand) 

Bochdale  Society  for  the  Blind 

Kossendale    Society  for  Visiting   and   Inspecting  the  Blind 

(per  Mrs.  G.  Shepherd)  . .  52     0     0 

Swansea  and   South   Wales   Institution   for   the   Blind   (per 

Joseph  Hall,  Esq.)  120     0     0 

Amounts  received  during  1898  and  1899  are  acknowledged  on 
pages  64-87. 


132  10 

7 

209  8 

4 

393  11 

9 

6  19 

4 
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LEGACIES,  Ac. 

Received  up  to  December  31s*,  1897. 

£  s.  d. 

Alexander,  James,  Esq 200  0  0 

Ashbrook,  Dowager  Viscountess  (per  Lord  Monson)     . .          . .  45  0  0 

Beck,  Miss  (per  Messrs.  Tyrrell,  Lewis,  Lewis,  and  Broadbent)  225  0  0 

Benzon,  Mrs.             500  (J  0 

Botly,  Wm.,  Esq 20  0  0 

Bradbury,  Thomas,  Esq 100  0  0 

Brassey,  Henry  Arthur,  Esq.  (per  Messrs.  Morton,  Kose  and  Co.)  450  0  0 
Chatting,   Edward,   Esq.    (per    Messrs.   Crossfield,   Son    and 

Cushing) 100  0  0 

Coward,  Miss  Ann  (per  Samuel  Lewis,  Esq.)      . .          . .          . .  9  0  0 

Craigie,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Falconhall  (per  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and 

Kermack) 417  13  1 

Darling,  Miss  E.  C.  (per  H.  W.  Lyall,  Esq.) 90  0  0 

,,  „  ,,  ,,  (Share  of  her 

Kesiduary  Estate)         100  0  0 

Dobinson,  Mrs.  (per  Messrs.  Geare,  Son  and  Pease)      . .          . .  200  0  0 

Douglas,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 652  13  1 

Dudley,  J.  W.,  Esq.  (per  F.  H.  Spiller,  Esq.) 90  0  0 

.  Du  Pasquier,  Miss  Mary  Amelia  (per  Claudius  F.  Du  Pasquier, 

Esq.,  and  Charles  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  exors.)        ..          ..          ..  50  0  0 

Geek,  Adam,  Esq.  (per  P.  Freund,  Esq.)             100  0  0 

Graham,  James,  Esq.          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  500  0  0 

Gaudet,  George  Herbert,  Esq.  (per  exors.  of  the  late  Mrs.  E. 

Bunting) 500  0  0 

Harrison,  John,  Esq.           3,054  13  7 

Hawksley,  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.D.  (per  Messrs.  Walker,  Baikes, 

and  Allison)          100  0  0 

Howard,  Bichard,  Esq.  (per  the  late  Thomas  Dryland,  Esq., 

and  Edward  John  Bridgman,  Esq.,  exors.)     ..          ..          ..  250  0  0 

Kersley,  Francis,  Esq.  (per  Wm.  E.  Burridge,  Esq 450  0  0 

Lambert,    Alfred,    Esq.    (per     Fredk.    Lambert,    Esq.,    and 

Edward  W.  Lambert,  Esq.)        100  0  0 

Levien,  Mrs.  E.  (per  Bobert  Joseph  Bastrick,  Esq.,  and  Max 

Brenner,  Esq.,  exors.)      ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  500  0  0 

McKellar,  Miss  Louise         250  0  0 

Mellor,  Miss  (per  Messrs.  Field  and  Sons)           3,024  19  0 

Morris,  John  Godfrey,  Esq.  (per  Thomas  Fowler,  Esq.,  and 

Charles  Edward  Morris,  Esq.,  exors.)              ..          ..          ..  180  0  0 

Parry,  Miss  <  per  Tierney  C.  Matthews,  Esq.)      ..          ..          ..  100  0  0 

Pratt,  Thomas,  Esq.,  the   Trustees   of  the  late    (per  Jasper 

Knight,  Esq.)        . .          21  0  0 

Quinn  Bequest  to  Charities  of  London  and   Neighbourhood, 

Apportionment  of  (per  W.  M.  Hepper,  Esq.)              ..          ..  180  0  0 

Smith,  Miss  F.   per  Messrs.  Sparke  and  Sons)  . .          . .          . .  500  0  0 

Staples,  Peter  Thomas,  Esq.          100  0  0 

Warrington,   Miss    Lavinia    Ann    (per   Messrs.   Hooper    and 

Wollen) 2,500  0  0 

Weight,  Mrs.  (per  Messrs.  Charles  Bogers,  Sons  and  Bussell)  10  0  0 

Worsley,  J.,  Esq 19  19  0 


100 


THE     CORPORATION     OF     LONDON    AND    CITY     COMPANIES. 
Total  amounts  subscribed  from  March,  1872,  to  December  31st,  1807. 

£      s.  d. 

Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  . .          . .          . .         . .          . .     315     0  0 

The  Worshipful  Company  of — 

Armourers  and  Braziers    ..  ..         ..  ..  ..         ..       14140 

Carpenters   . .          . .         . .         . .          . .         . .          . .         . .       50    0  0 

Clothworkers           1350    0  0 

Cordwainers            . .          . .          . .         . .          . .          . .          . .       63     0  0 

Cutlers          10  10  O 

Drapers        170     0  0 

Fishmongers           . .          . .          . .         . .          . .          . .          . .     515     0  0 

Goldsmiths 250     0  0 

Grocers         447  10  0 

Leathersellers          . .          . .          . .          . .         . .          . .          . .     304  10  0 

Mercers         210     0  0 

Merchant  Taylors 130  10  0 

Saddlers 10  10  0 

Salters         ..       20    5  0 

Skinners 125     0  0 

Tallow  Chandlers 15  15  0 

Vintners 63     0  0 

Amounts  received  from  City  Companies  during  1898  and  1899  are 
acknowledged  on  pages  64-96. 
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REGULATIONS   FOR   VISITING   THE   COLLEGE. 

Subscribers  and  friends  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  College  can  do  so  on 
application  to  the  Principal.  Special  Visitors'  Day,  first  Thursday  afternoon 
in  each  month,  except  during  January,  August,  September,  and  October. 
Visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  various  departments  from  3  p.m. 

Parents  or  friends  can  visit  the  pupils  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November, 
February,  April,  and  June,  between  3  and  5  p.m.  If,  for  any  special  reason, 
parents  wish  to  see  their  children  at  other  times,  they  should  write  to  the 
Principal  for  an  appointment.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  expected  that  more  than 
two  friends  will  visit  any  pupil  on  the  same  afternoon.  When  visiting  the 
College,  parents  are  earnestly  requested  not  to  bring  young  children  with 
them.  Friend*  cannot  visit  the  pupils  on  Sunday  ;  this  rule  is  strictly  enforced. 
Parents  are  specially  requested  not  to  bring  or  send  sweets  or  eatables  to  the 
children.  If  the  children  go  out  with  their  parents,  they  must  not  under- 
take commissions  for  other  pupils. 

The  College  is  situated  at  Upper  Norwood.  The  principal  entrance  is  in 
Westow  Street.  An  outline  Map,  showing  the  position  of  the  College  and  of 
the  different  Eailway  Stations  in  the  neighbourhood,  will  be  found  on  the 
next  page. 

The  Principal  can  be  seen  on  business  between  2  and  3  p.m.  Tuesdays 
(the  second  Tuesday  excepted)  ;  also  at  the  same  hour  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  each  month.  Persons  wishing  to  call  at  other  times  should  make  a 
special  appointment. 


INFORMATION    FOR    INTENDING   CONTRIBUTORS. 

Annual  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Legacies  are  earnestly  requested,  and 
wHl  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Hon.  Treasurers  or  by  the  Principal,  at 
the  Co^ege. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  crossed,  and  may  be  draicn  in 
favour  of  the  Hon.  Treasurers  or  the  Principal,  F.  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Royal  Normal  College,  "  Windermere,""  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

The  Principal  of  the  College  will  be  happy  to  furnish  further  information, 
and  to  forward  copies  of  this  report  and  various  papers  to  all  who  may  be 
willing  to  assist  in  bringing  its  claims  under  the  notice  of  the  public. 


FORM   OF  BEQUEST. 

I  bequeath  to  the  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AND 
ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND,  at  Upper 
Norwood,  for  the  general  purposes  of  that  Institution,  the  sum 
of  ,  free  of  legacy  duty,  and 

the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  or  one  of  the  Treasurers  for  the 
time  being  of  that  Institution,  shall  be  a  good  discharge  for 
such  legacy. 

N.B. — Any  property  may  now  be  given  by  Will  for  charitable  purposes. 

The  Will  or  Codicil  must  be  signed  by  the  Testator  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  who  must  subscribe  their  names  in  his  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other. 


OUTLINE   MAP. 

Showing  the  Position  of  the  College  at  Upper  Norwood,  and  of  the  Railway 
Stations  in  the  Neighbourhood. 


The  Public  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  College. 


Regulations  for  Visitors  will  be  found  on  the  3rd  page  of  the  Cover 
of  this  Report 
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Blind, .  . 

but 

Self =  Reliant 


THE    LAW  OF 
COMPENSATION. 

By  J.F. 


Thus  with  the  year 
Season's  return  ;    but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,   or  human  face  divine  ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  everduring  dark 
Surround   me,   from  the  cheerful   ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the   book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with   a   universal  blank 
O   Nature's   works,   to   me   expunged  and  razed. 


Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,    nor   bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope  ;   but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward. 

John  Milton. 


Che  Cau)  of  Compensation. 


OUR  preconceived  ideas,  especially  those  of  long 
standing,  need  a  "  deal  of  killing,"  and  even 
then  frequently  die  but  slowly. 

Many  people,  most  people  in  fact,  are  fixed  in  their 
preconceived  notion  that  helplessnessis  an  inevitable 
and  unfailing  result  of  blindness,  and  that  where  we 
see  the  absence  of  sight,  we  shall  surely  find  the 
presence  of  inertia. 

For  the  absolute  reversal  of  this  opinion,  a  visit 
is  recommended  to  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood. 


Boating  Lake  and  "Windermere.' 


4  The  Law  of  Compensation. 

One  is  quite  likely  to  enter  the  College  grounds 
and  buildings  with  some  amount  of  dread  and  fore- 
boding. There  are  150  students  in  residence.  We 
feel  instinctively  the  pity  and  pathos  of  it  all,  and,  as 
we  think  of  the  apparent  darkness  of  their  future, 
Milton's  beautiful  (though  hackneyed)  lines  assume 
a  force  and  meaning  hitherto  unrealised  : — 
"  Doth  God  exact  day  labour, 
Light  denied  ? " 

Milton's  plaint  is  forgotten,  or  rather  conveys 
quite  a  new  meaning,  directly  a  visitor  comes  into 
contact  with  the  Principal,  Dr.  Campbell,  who 
himself,  since  the  age  of  five,  has  been  totally  blind. 

The  "  law  of  compensation  "  is  fully  exemplified 
at  the  College,  where  the  one  idea  most  strenuously 
discouraged  is  the  idea  that  blindness  spells 
helplessness. 

"  Eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  College 
graduates,"  the  Doctor  explained,  "  are  independent! 
"  and  earning  from  £*6o  to  ^"400  per  annum,  and  a  [ 
"  number  of  them  are  supporting  aged  parentsF' 
"  Instead  of  drifting  into  destitution,  and  becoming 
"  a  permanent  charge  on  the  resources  of  the 
"charitable,  they  rise  to  independence  and  become 
"a  valuable  asset  in  the  national  life.  It  is  only 
"the  very  best  and  most  practical  of  educations 
"  which  has  achieved  this  desirable  result.  A| 
"  the  title  of  our  College  indicates,  the 
"  education    is    largely    musical,     and    we    have 


Blind — But  Self-Reliant.  5 

sent  out  numbers  of  accomplished  musicians,  who 
are  now  earning  their  own  livings  as  organists, 
pianists,  professors  of  music  and  pianoforte  tuners. 
The  only  capital  with  which  we  start  our  graduates 
"  in  life  is  the  capital  of  a  first-class  education,  and 


Pianoforte  Tuning. 

I  we  do  this  on  the  ground  of  the  strictest  economy, 
"  finding  it  infinitely  cheaper  in  the  end  to  educate 
I  than  to  pauperise  the  blind.  This  education  is 
'in  the  hands  of  the  very  best  professors  and 
|  teachers  we  can  secure." 

The  College  owes  much  to  the  tuition  of  such 
musicians  as  the  late  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Frits 
Hartvigson,  Dr.  Cummings,  Principal  of  the  Guild- 


6  The  Law  of  Compensation. 

hall  School  of  Music;  Mr.  H.  JL.  Balfour,  the 
Albert  Hall  organist  ;  Mr.  Stewart  Macpherson, 
Mr.  F.  Corder,  and  others  of  equal  standing  in  the 
world  of  music. 

"  So  successful  is  the  training,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"that  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  graduates  from 
"  our  College  are  holding  responsible  positions 
"and  competing  successfully  with  highly  trained 
"  musicians  who  have  not  been  handicapped  by  the 
11  deprivation  of  sight." 

When  later  I  left  the  Principal's  room  and  visited 
the  grounds  and  buildings,  I  quickly  learned  why  the 


Armitage  Gymnasium  (North  End). 

Showing  the  American  Developing  Apparatus  (Sargent's)  in  use] 


Blind — But  Self-Reliant.  7 

training  is  so  pre-eminently  successful.  l<  A  sound 
"  mind  in  a  sound  body  "  is  evidently  the  guiding 
principle  in  all  dealings  with  the  students. 

Whenever  the  weather  permits,  outdoor  exetcise 
commences  every  morning  at  ten  minutes  to  seven. 
At  regular  intervals,  swimming,  boating,  and  other 
athletic  exercises  are  engaged  in,  while  in  the  admir- 
ably appointed  gymnasium,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  feats  of  wonderfully  surprising 
dexterity  are  performed  by  the  blind  students.  It  is 
to  be  very  much  doubted  whether  the  gymnastic 
performances  are  excelled  in  any  public  school  in 
the  Kingdom. 


In  the  Swimming  Bath. 


8  The  Law  of  Compensation. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  these  methods  of 
training  the  blind  are  absolutely  invaluable  in 
destroying  their  natural  inertia  and  listlessness,  and 
does  wonders  in  creating  that  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  vigour  which,  in  after  life,  stands  them  in  such 
good  stead. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  College  is 
unendowed,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
pupils  are  received  from  the  very  poorest  classes, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  public  support  in 
voluntary  contributions  is  essential  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  work  at  its  present  high  level. 

At  a  recent  public  meeting  held  at  the  Mansion 
House,  the  following  resolution  was  moved  by  l!he 
Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston  :  — 

"  '  That  having  special  regard  to  the  fa  (ft  that 
of  every  one  hundred  pupils  of  the  College 
eighty-nine  become  self-supporting,  this 
meeting  warmly  congratulates  the  Pro- 
moters and  Principal  of  the  College,  and 
earnestly  commends  the  work  to  the  public 
for  wider  recognition  and  support  on  grounds 
alike  of  philanthropy,  education  and 
economy.' 

"  We  appeal  for  support  to  the  Normal  College 
"  on  grounds  of  public  economy,  no  less  than  on 
"  grounds  of  Christian  charity  ;  it  is  better,  we  say, 
"for  the  community  to  take  one  hundred  blind 
"  persons  and  to  make  eighty-nine  of  them    self- 
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supporting,  than  to  allow  the  one  hundred  to 
remain  a  dead  loss  to  society.  Now  consider  this 
from  the  money  point  of  view  :  you  cannot  support 
a  hundred  blind  persons  for  less  than  fifty  pounds 
a  week  ;  that  is  computing  at  ten  shillings  a  head? 
a  sum  sufficient  only  for  the  bare  necessities  of 
existence,  and  allowing  no  room  for  amusement, 
instruction,  holiday,  sickness,  or  other  contin- 
gencies.     But  fifty  pounds  a  week  means  two 


Kindergarten,  "  Windermere." 

r  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  a  year.  That,  you 
u  will  say,  is  not  a  very  large  sum  ;  but  if  you 
"  remember  that  there  are  thirty  thousand  blind  peo- 
p  pie  in  these  Kingdoms,   and  then  if  you  calculate 
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what  it  costs  to  keep  them,  even  at  the  same  low 
figure  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  you  will  find  that  the 
sum  required  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
Thus  you  begin  to  perceive  that,  from  a  mere 
money  point  of  view,  it  is  a  very  important 
question  :  How  can  you  make  the  blind  self- 
sustaining  ?  Now  the  money  aspect  of  a  thing 
is  not  its  only  aspect,  is  not  its  highest  aspect, 
but  it  is  a  very  real  aspect,  and  a  very  important 
one ;  and  to  enable  eighty-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  blind  people  to  become  self-supporting, 
means  that  you  transfer  many  thousands  a  year 
from  the  side  of  loss  to  the  side  of  gain  for  the 
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"  whole  community.  Now  it  is  precisely  this  which 
"  the  College  has  been  able  to  do  with  respect  to 
11  eighty-nine  out  of  every  hundred  scholars  who 
1 '  have  passed  completely  through  its  hands;  and 
"  my  contention  is  that,  if  you  apply  its  principles 
"  to  the  whole  blind  community,  you  may  expect 
"  parallel  results,  though  not  perhaps  identical 
"  results.  Anyhow,  you  will  go  in  the  right  direc- 
11  tion.  You  will  go  towards  making  the  blind 
"remunerative  instead  of  leaving  them  unprofitable ; 
"  they  will  in  many  cases  become  an  asset,  instead 
"  of  remaining  a  bad  debt.  This  I  am  certain  is 
"  sound  political  economy,  as  it  is  also  sound 
"  Christianity  ;  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  teachings 
"  of  St.  Paul  and  with  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith, 
"  and  Chalmers  and  Stuart  Mill.  It  is  to  pursue  a 
"  line  of  treatment  which  tends  towards  human 
11  improvement,  towards  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
"  munity,  and,  therefore,  towards  the  glory  of  God." 
At  the  same  meeting  Canon  Barker  said  : — 
"  The  pupils  go  forth  into  the  world  well  equipped 
"  for  the  battle  of  life,  on  almost  equal  terms  with 
"the  seeing.  They  are  thoroughly  trained,  and 
11  become  efficient  and  well-instructed  musicians. 
"  They  earn  good  salaries,  and  become  happy,  self- 
11  supporting,  useful  members  of  society.  What 
"words  can  express  our  gratitude  and  admiration 
"  of  work  like  this  ?     What  would  be  the  dark  and 
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"  miserable  condition  of  hundreds  of  our  afflicted 
"  brethren  were  it  not  for  the  loving  and  Christian 
"  solicitude,  of  those  truly  Christlike  men  who  seem> 
"  in  very  fact,  to  give  light  to  the  blind  ?  That  we 
"  may  call  this  splendid  College  our  own  and  save 
"  from  /"500  or  ^"6oo  a  year  in  interest,  all  that  is 
"  required  is  ^"15,000.  In  God's  good  time  some  rich 
"  woman  or  rich  man  will,  I  doubt  not,  enrich  them- 
"  selves  by  enriching  those  who,without  Him, would 
"  be  poor  indeed.  If  we  cannot  give  large  sums,  let 
"  us  at  once  make  ourselves  members  of  that  band  of 


Chess  and  Draughts. 

"  three  thousand  whom  we  want  to  rally  to  our 
"  cause  as  subscribers  of  £1  is.  a  year  each." 
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Beside  the  £"15,000  required  for  the  removal  of  the 
mortgage  debt,  an  annual  increase  of  at  least  £"3,000 
is  required  in  voluntary  contributions. 

In  issuing  this  urgent  appeal  for  financial  assis- 
tance, we  have  no  inclination  to  beg  for  pity  toward 
the  blind.  Indeed,  we  have  no  need  to  make  this 
plea.  Sympathy  for  the  blind  in  their  terrible 
affliction  is,  we  are  convinced,  widespread  and 
well-nigh  universal. 

We  are  not  training  mendicants  to  beg  for 
charity,  but  students  who  are  seeking  earnestly 
the  way  to  self-reliance  and  future  inde- 
pendence. As  was  said  by  His  Most  Gracious 
Majesty     the     King     (then     Prince     of     Wales) 
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when  visiting  the  Royal  Normal  College,  "  By 
"careful  tuition  you  give  the  pupils  the  means  to 
"  enable  them,  in  setting  out  in  life,  not  to  be  thrown 
'*  on  the  care  of  relatives  and  friends,  but  to  be  able 
"  to  shift  for  themselves." 

We  believe  we  have  only  to  make  our  work  known 
to  secure  the  means  necessary  for  its  continuance 
and  extension. 

As  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster  said, 
"  Possessing  God's  greatest  blessing,  sight,  may  I 
"  ask  you  to  remember  the  sightless  ?  " 

Information  Tor  Intending  Contributors. 

Annual  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Legacies  are 
earnestly  requested,  and  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Principal,  at  the  College. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  crossed,  and 
may  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Stalbridge,  Hon.  Treasurer,  or  the  Principal,  F.  J. 
Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  "  Windermere,"  Church  Road, 
Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

The  Principal  will  be  happy  to  furnish  any  further 
information,  and  to  forward  copies  of  reports  and 
various  papers  to  all  who  may  be  willing  to  assist 
in  bringing  the  claims  of  the  College  to  the  notice 
of  the  public. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— £1,000  has  been  promised 
towards  the  redemption  of  the  mortgage,  provided 
£10,000  can  be  obtained  by  the  end  of  July. 
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The  Education  of  the  Blind, 
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THE  great  Philanthropies  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  world  in  general.  We  have  now  to  describe  an  effort  made  to  alleviate  the  afflictions 
of  human  beings  who  start  on  the  race  of  life  disastrously  weighted  ;  who  have  been  deprived, 
almost  from  their  birth,  of  that  sense  which  their  happier  brethren  regard  as  the  main  source  of  human 
happiness.  I  wish  to  call  attention  in  this  paper  to  a  scheme  which  seems  to  me  the  most  memorable 
of  any  which  have  been  undertaken  to  remove  the  terrible  and  lifelong  stumbling-blocks  which  crowd 
the  path  of  the  Blind.  If  the  description  of  this  plan  tends  to  awaken  interest  in  their  condition,  and  to 
bring  support  to  the  noble  institution  which  is  devoted  to  their  education,  I  shall  indeed  rejoice. 
For  it  is  not  the  blind  only  who  reap  advantage  from  such  an  effort.  Humanity  gains  ;  the  nation  is 
relieved  from  heavy  and  distressing  burdens  ;  the  joy  of  the  afflicted  is  increased  ;  the  hope  of  multi- 
tudes in  all  classes  is  stimulated ;  the  distress  of  whole  families  is  alleviated  by  every  successful 
endeavour  to  lift  a  large  class  of  our  brothers  in  God's  great  family  from  a  position  of  humiliating  and 
demoralising  dependence  into  one  of  happy  and  self  maintaining  employment.  There  is  wealth 
enough  to  do  it,  and  to  spare.  Any  one  who  has  looked  at  the  wills  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  reported  during  the  last  few  months,  must  have  been  struck  by  the  evidence  of  immense 
fortunes,  and  almost  stupendous  accumulations.  Such  wealth  is  scarcely  known  except  in  England 
and  America  Numbers  of  men,  unheard  of  out  of  their  own  little  circle,  who  have  contributed  no 
thought,  no  originality,  no  enthusiasm,  no  spiritual  force  to  the  common  treasury  of  mankind — 
including  not  a  few  who  have  done  serious  harm  to  the  well-being  of  the  community — have  riches  in 
possession  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the  wildest  dreams  of  avarice,  and  leave  their  whole  substance 
to  their  babes.  Oh  that  some  voice  would  reach  all  who  are  thus  abnormally  endowed  with  this 
world's  goods,  and  teach  them  how  immeasurable  is  the  improvement  which  they  might  effect,  how 
inexpressible  is  the  blessing  which  might  accrue  to  them,  if  they  would  use  these  vast  reservoirs  of 
wealth  to  feed  the  runnels  which  flow,  alas !  only  in  struggling  driblets — often  thwarted,  often  dried 
up — among  the  accumulated  miseries  of  mankind  !  The  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Himalayas  would 
be  but  blank  and  useless  wastes  if  they  did  not  supply  the  rivers  which  refresh  the  scorched  plains 


below.  The  coffers  of  every  Dives  who  is  selfish  and  niggardly  are  repellent ;  his  riches  are 
cankered  ;  his  garments  moth-eaten  ;  and  the  rust  of  his  gold  and  silver  shall  bear  witness  against 
him,  and  eat  into  his  soul  like  fire,  unless— with  a  liberality  which  must  be  judged  not  by  the  quantum, 
but  by  the  ex  quanta— -he  have,  all  his  life  through,  fed  the  hungry,  and  covered  the  naked  with  a 
garment,  and  listened  to  the  cry  of  the  fatherless,  and  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy. 

It  has  happened  to  me  several  times  to  be  called  upon  to  address  a  number  of  the  young  who 
have  been  deprived  from  birth  of  one  or  other  of  the  senses.  The  sight  of  them  has  been  to  me  so  infi- 
nitely pathetic  that  I  have  only  been  able  to  speak  to  them  with  a  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  a  voice 
which  constantly  struggled  and  broke  down.  It  was  so  when  I  was  asked  to  address  the  little  boys 
and  girls — Indians,  and  negroes,  and  white  children— in  the  institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Montreal,  to  whom  for  some  minutes  I  was  unable  to  speak  a  single  word.  It  was  so  again  when  I 
tried  to  address  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood.  It  should 
not  have  been  so  ;  for  I  ought  rather  to  have  felt  the  same  deep  thankfulness  which  filled  my  heart 
when  I  had  to  respond  to  two  addresses  from  the  students  at  the  magnificent  College  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Washington.  At  Norwood  for  the  Blind,  as  at  Washington  for  the  deaf-mute,  everything 
was  being  done  to  "  give  to  the  morn  of  life  its  natural  blessedness."  I  knew  that  necessary  trials 
were  being  minimised  ;  that  the  afflicted  were  not  only  receiving  every  advantage  which  love  and  kind- 
ness could  bestow  upon  them,  but  that  their  congenital  disadvantages  were  being  counterbalanced — 
so  far  as  this  was  in  the  power  of  man — by  exceptional  blessings;  that  ttvo  strong  Angels — Hope  and 
Courage — were  being  summoned  from  ther  native  heaven  to  take  these  blind  children  by  the  hand, 
and  lead  them  as  gently  and  happily  as  might  be  along  the  thorny  path  of  life.  "  Since  the  world 
began  was  it  not  heard  that  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  born  blind '' ;  it  has  never  been 
in  the  power  of  any  save  One 

"  From  the  thick  film  to  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day." 

But  what  can  be  done — what,  thank  God,  is  being  done — is  to  call  forth  the  self-reliance,  the 
marvellous  power  of  will,  the  unused  senses,  the  untold  reserve  forces  of  our  nature.  The  wise  and 
patient  trainers  of  the  afflicted  call  new  worlds  of  unsuspected  capacity  into  existence  to  redress  the 
balance  of  lost  faculties.  "We  are  born;  let  that  come  which  must  come,''  said  poor  Montezuma 
with  pathetic  resignation ;  but  we  desire  rather  to  create  that  active  energy  which  made  Cortes  listen 
to  no  bad  omen,  considerando  que  Dios  es  sobre,  natura,  "  bearing  in  mind  that  God  is  above  nature  "f. ; 
and  the  indomitable  resolution  wh:ch  made  Frederick  the  Great  exclaim,  "  I  am  a  man,  and  therefore 
born  to  irisrortune;  but  menaced  with  shipwreck,  I  oppose  my  manhocd  and  my  constancy  to  the 

*  Helps'  Life  of  Herman  do  Cortes,  i.  87. 


fury  of  the  storm,  and  will  do  nothing  unworthy  of  a  ruler  and  a  man."  These  are  the  qualities  on 
which  the  blind  students  in  the  Royal  College  are  taught  to  rely  ;  yet  happy  as  those  young  people 
seem  to  be,  a  little  natural  emotion  in  seeing  them  will  only  be  condemned  as  effeminate  by  the 
callous  and  the  cynical : — 

"  Sunt  lacrimce  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt." 

Nature  has  her  bounteous  compensations  for  those  who,  not  yielding  to  her  apparent  injustice, 
will  yet  believe  that  "she  never  hath  betrayed  the  heart  which  trusts  her."     Awful  at  the  best  must  be 


the  deprivation  which  blindness  involves.  Literature  and  art  have  alike  pourtrayed  it  in  moving 
colours.  Many  years  ago  Sir  John  Millais  painted  a  picture  called  "  The  Blind  Girl,"  which  was  full 
of  pathos.  It  placed  the  child  in  her  coarse  and  tattered  dress  in  the  midst  of  nature's  most 
gorgeous  colourings.  A  splendid  butterfly  is  seated  on  her  shoulder;  the  sky  is  full  of  fresh  sunshine 
after  rain  ;  the  green  fields  are  bathed  in  light,  and  in  its  pure  flood  even  the  black  wings  of  the  rook 


become  glossy  and  almost  purple.  But  on  all  this  glory  the  poor  blind  girl  turns  her  sightless  eyes  in 
vain.     We  all  know  the  passionate  wail  of  Milton — 

"  O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  ; 

***** 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 

And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 

Annulled,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased. 

Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 

Of  man  or  worm  ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me ; 

They  creep,  yet  see ;  I  dark  in  light,  exposed 

To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 

Within  doors  or  without.     Still  as  a  fool, 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own  ; 

Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse, 

Without  all  hope  of  day  ! " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  blind  need  not  be  hopelessly  and  altogether  deprived  of  this  blessing 
of  the  world's  loveliness — 

'*  The  beauty,  and  the  wonder,  and  the  power, 

The  shapes  of  things,  their  colours,  lights,  and  shades, 
Wonders,  surprises — and  God  made  it  all ! " 

I  once  stood  beside  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett  on  the  day  when  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  unfolded 
his  foreign  policy  before  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  princes  and  nobles  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A 
friendly  M.P.  had  led  the  blind  statesman  into  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  was  describing  the 
scene  to  him.  "  On  that  cross-bench  before  us,"  he  said,  "  are  sitting  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught."  "/  see"  said  Mr.  Fawcett.  "And  there  sits  the  Earl 
of  Dudley  with  his  wavy  hair ;  and  there  is  Lord  Granville  with  his  usual  pleasant  smile,  and  near 
him  is  Lord  Houghton,"  and  so  on.  "I  see,  I  see"  was  the  eager  answer  of  the  blind  man  to  each 
indication.  Part  of  his  indomitable  plan  and  principle  was  to  ignore  his  blindness  ;  to  hunt,  to  fish, 
to  ride,  to  walk,  to  go  to  picture  galleries,  precisely  as  if  he  saw.  Dr.  Campbell,  the  Principal  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  though  he  became  blind  at  the  age  of  three,  does  the  same.  It  delights 
him  to  visit  a  picture  gallery  with  two  friends,  to  hear  their  descriptions,  and  so  to  realise  the  subject 
and  treatment  of  the  pictures  precisely  as  if  he  saw  them.  Once  when  he  was  standing  with  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  pleasant  grounds  of  the  College,  the  Duke  said  to  him,  "  Dr.  Campbell, 
it  is  terrible  to  think  that  you  cannot  see  anything  of   this  beautiful  view."     "  Pardon  me,  your 


Grace,"  said  the  Principal,  "  I  know  every  spot  and  every  tree  ;  and  while  you  look  at  the  beauties 
you  see,  my  imagination  pictures  the  scene  with  beauties  you  have  never  dreamed  of."  When  I 
visited  Norwood,  Dr.  Campbell  showed  me  all  the  brilliant  encaustic  tiles  under  the  eaves,  and  along 
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the  string-courses  of  the  house,  precisely  as  if  he  saw  them.     "  You  must  not  think,"  he  said,  "that 
we  wasted  our  money  on  all  those  pretty  ornaments ;  they  were  on  the  house  when  we  bought  it." 

It  may  be  said  that  this  advantage  must  be  denied  altogether  to  those  who  have  been  actually 
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born  Blind.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  not  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  blind  are  really  born  blind. 
In  all  these  cases  the  blindness  might  have  been  at  least  partially  averted  by  timely  care ;  it  is  often 
due  to  the  neglect  and  ignorance  of  physical  laws.  But  even  in  the  case  of  those  born  blind, 
imagination  comes  in,  when  the  other  faculties  of  mind  and  body  have  been  duly  trained.  We  all 
know  the  story  of  the  blind  man  who  compared  the  colour  scarlet  to  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  "  There 
is,"  says  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  "a  faculty  which  comes  to  the  intelligent  blind  which  almost  compensates 
them  for  the  loss  of  sight,  and  that  is  what  I  will  call  intro  reception,  which  means  the  power  of  taking 
outward  objects  and  picturing  them  on  the  brain.  To  an  intelligent  blind  person  that  faculty 
becomes  almost  a  substitute  for  sight,  as  they  are  able,  by  description  of  the  things  around,  to  believe 
that  they  see  the  objects.  I  say  intelligent  blind,  because  those  who  are  not  intelligent  have  not  that 
faculty  nearly  so  much ;  for  in  order  to  produce  it  there  must  be  two  kinds  of  training,  physical 
training  and  mental  training."  At  the  College,  where  they  try  to  neglect  nothing,  this  intro-receptive 
faculty  is  constantly  cultivated.  The  children  are  so  taught  that  they  even  take  an  interest  in  the 
colours,  as  well  as  the  texture,  of  their  own  clothes.  The  Principal  writes  :  "  When  walking  with  the 
child,  we  should  speak  of  everything  we  see.  Any  object  will  do  for  a  lesson — a  fountain,  a  sign,  a 
tree,  a  bird,  a  horse,  beautiful  fleeey  clouds,  the  gathering  storm,  the  returning  sunshine,  the  springing 
grass,  or  the  opening  flowers  ;  all  will  furnish  topics  for  interesting  stories  to  the  little  blind  listener, 
who  unaided  can  only  measure  the  length  of  his  arm  about  him." 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  varied  work  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Norwood,  of  which  I  wish  to  describe  the  methods  and  the  success. 

Let  us  begin  with  its  strange  history.  It  mainly  owes  its  existence  to  two  men — Dr.  Armitage, 
the  friend  of  the  Blind,  who  devoted  to  it  so  much  of  his  time,  energies,  and  fortune  ;  and  Dr. 
Campbell,  who,  blind  himself,  has  made  it  the  aim  and  the  poetry  of  his  life,  and  the  daily  effort  of 
his  undaunted  purpose,  to  raise  the  status  of  those  similarly  afflicted  with  himself.  He  has  so  largely 
succeeded  that,  though  the  number  of  blind  children  and  youths  under  his  charge  rarely  exceeds  160, 
the  College  is  "  a  beacon  on  a  hill,  showing  the  way  the  blind  should  be  educated,  and  enabling 
them  at  other  places  to  undertake  education  in  a  like  way."* 

Dr.  Campbell  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Tennessee,  on  October  9th,  1832,  and  was 
rendered  blind  as  a  child  of  three-and-a-half  years  old,  in  1836,  by  the  sharp  thong  of  an  acacia 
tree  running  into  his  eye  while  he  was  playing  in  a  yard.  Inflammation  set  in,  and  by  bad  manage- 
ment the  doctors  allowed  it  to  continue  till  the  sight  of  both  eyes  was  utterly  gone.  After  struggles 
and  adventures  which  would  alone  form  an  interesting  romance — after  large  experience  in  the  teaching 
of  the  blind,  and  thorough  investigations  into  their  condition,  accompanied  by  efforts  and  self-denials 
truly  heroic — he  found  himself  in  London,  twenty-one  years  ago,  on  January  20th,  187 1.     He  was 
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himself  a  noble  specimen  of  the  power  of  a  blind  man  "to  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
and  by  opposing  end  them."     He  has  been  as  a  man 

"  Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 

And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 
And  grapples  with  his  evil  star, 
And  makes  by  force  his  merit  known." 

But  if  it  was  "  happy  chance  "  which  marked  out  his  career  for  him,  it  was  something  more.  Chance 
after  all  is  but  "  God's  incognito,"  "  God's  unseen  Providence,"  which  we  call  by  a  nickname.  Dr. 
Campbell  had  just  finished  a  tour  of  inspection  into  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  Germany.  His 
ticket  for  the  return  journey  to  the  United  States  was  taken  for  January  23rd.  On  the  evening  of 
the  2 1  st  he  went  to  a  tea-meeting  for  some  hundreds  of  the  blind  in  London.  That  meeting  decided 
his  fate.  The  blind  guests  had  a  good  meal  provided  for  them,  seemed  happy  and  contented,  and 
made  grateful  speeches.  But  on  moving  about  among  them,  he  found  that  all  this  contentment  and 
gratitude  were  superficial.  Almost  all  of  them  were  charity  pensioners.  They  had  come  to  this 
meeting  guided  by  wives,  or  children,  or  friends,  or,  shocking  to  say,  in  some  instances  by  dogs.  Most 
of  them  were  charity  pensioners,  hopelessly  degraded  by  the  sense  that  they  were  so,  and  many  of 
them  feeling  with  bitter  dissatisfaction  that,  if  a  fair  chance  had  been  given  them,  they  need  not  have 
been  thus  pauperised.  He  found  that  out  of  3,150  blind  persons  in  London,  nearly  2,300  depended 
on  charitable  relief.  Struck  and  depressed  by  these  facts,  he  deferred  his  voyage,  sought  out  Dr. 
Armitage,  and  entered  into  earnest  discussion  with  him  about  the  whole  subject  of  the  education  of 
the  blind.  He  told  Dr.  Armitage  that,  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  he  had  induced 
Dr.  Howe  to  let  him  see  what  could  be  done  in  musical  training  for  a  class  of  twenty  pupils.  These 
pupils,  to  the  general  astonishment,  he  selected,  not  for  any  musical  gifts  or  attainments,  but  solely  for 
mental  qualifications.  Of  those  twenty  pupils,  nineteen  are  now  self-supporting  men  and  women.  With 
Dr.  Armitage  he  visited  all  the  chief  institutions  for  the  blind  in  London,  and,  seeing  how  greatly 
needed  was  a  total  reformation  in  the  training  of  the  blind,  he  offered  to  remain  a  year  in  England 
<  to  organise  new  methods  of  instruction.  The  one  year  has  become  twenty-one  years.  In  1872  the 
school  was  opened  near  the  Crystal  Palace  with  two  pupils.  In  1873  tne  present  beautiful  freehold 
site— on  which  stood  an  Italian  villa  of  the  late  Sir  T.  Sinclair — was  purchased,  and  by  the  noble 
liberality  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Armitage,  and  others,  has  gradually  been  fitted  up  with  a 
library,  a  gymnasium,  a  swimming  bath,  all  kinds  of  athletic  apparatus — said  to  be  the  best  in 
England — and  every  requisite  for  a  first-rate  training.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  things  wore 
from  the  first  what  may  be  called  their  present  roseate  aspect.  New  efforts  are  always  met  by 
suspicion,  keen  jealously,  hostile  criticism,  and  angry  opposition,  which  are  forgotten  and  denied 
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when  once  perseverance  has  been 
crowned  with  success.  Those  that 
return  in  joy,  bringing  their  sheaves 
with  them,  have  often  sown  in  tears 
and  overwhelming  disappointment. 

"  As  late  as  September,  1871,"  says 
Dr.  Campbell,  ''the  discouragements 
were  so  great  the  movement  had  been 
practically  given  up.  On  a  certain 
Saturday  afternoon,  Dr.  Armitage  and 
I  had,  as  we  supposed,  our  last  walk 
in  the  Park.  I  returned  to  Richmond, 
and  on  Sunday  spent  several  early 
hours  in  a  quiet  nook  in  Kew  Gardens. 
The  long  meditation  did  not  show 
even  a  faint  path,  and  Monday  morn- 
ing packing  was  commenced.  During 
breakfast,  the  morning  letters  were 
brought,  and  the  first  opened  was  from 
William  Mather,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Gorton.  It  was  to  this  effect :  '  Since 
your  visit  to  Manchester  I  have 
thought  much  of  what  you  said  about 
the  higher  education  and  training  of 
the  blind.  I  wish  to  do  my  share,  and 
enclose  a  cheque  for  the  purpose.  If 
more  help  is  needed,  write  to  me.' 
Mr.  Mather's  letter  gave  a  new 
inspiration.  I  immediately  returned 
to  London,  and  the  result  is  well 
known." 

1.  Let  us  now  walk  round  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  the  College. 

We  shall  be  surprised  at  first  to  see 
that  though  it  contains  many  paths  and 
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turnings — and  what  looks  still  more 
fatal — many  terraces  and  nights  of 
steps,  yet  boys  and  girls  and  youths 
and  maidens  are  enjoying  it,  walking, 
running,  driving  tricycles,  using  the 
great  swings,  rowing  boats  on  the  piece 
of  water,  and  moving  about  in  every 
direction  with  the  utmost  indepen- 
dence. We  soon  learn  the  secret  of 
this.  There  is  not  a  tree  on  the  lawns 
themselves,  nor  in  the  adjoining 
fields,  so  that  there  the  blind  can  run 
about  with  perfect  safety.  On  the 
walks,  wherever  there  is  a  turn,  or  a 
flight  of  steps,  they  are  instantly  warned 
of  this  by  a  gentle  rising  in  the  asphalt 
pavement.  This  teaches  them  at  first 
the  exact  position  of  everything,  and 
soon  familiarity  becomes  second  habit, 
and  they  would  find  their  way  safely 
over  every  foot  of  the  grounds  without 
this  aid.  They  can  dash  about  un- 
hesitatingly and  unerringly.  And  so 
the  garden  becomes  a  daily  delight 
and  source  of  health.  If  it  is  summer 
time,  a  blind  boy  or  girl  will  act  as 
cicerone  to  the  visitor,  and,  to  his 
astonishment,  will  tell  him  about  the 
beds  of  flowers,  and  their  colours,  and 
their  varieties  !  Visitors  who  see  the 
children  act  their  Christmas  plays,  and 
go  on  and  off  the  stage  as  freely  as 
though  they  enjoyed  their  sight,  are 
justly  amazed.  The  secret  is  that  they 
are  warned  by  the  touch  of  the  feet. 
The  position  of  every  chair  and  carpet 
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is  so  arranged  as  to  make  them  know  exactly  where  they  are.  Besides  this,  the  recuperative'and 
compensative  beneficence  of  nature  gives  to  the  intelligent  blind  an  acuteness  of  hearing  so 
preternatural,  as  it  seems  to  us  who  do  not  need  it,  that  they  can  hear  hedges,  and  even  lamp-posts.  A 
poor  blind  beggar  who  had  walked  without  a  guide  from  St.  Albans  to  London,  when  asked  how  he 
had  escaped  the  manifold  possibilities  of  peril,  said  that  he  had  heard  all  the  obstacles  in  the  road, 
except  the  heaps  of  stones  in  some  places.  They  were  too  low  to  hear,  and  he  had  often  stumbled 
and  hurt  himself  badly  over  them. 

2.  The  system  on  which  the  College  is  founded  is  thoroughly  scientific,  and  this  constitutes  its 
pre-eminence.  Physical  Training  is  placed  in  the  forefront,  and  made  the  basis  of  all  else,  for  the 
soundest  reasons.  We  read  in  the  report  of  the  College  for  1882  that,  as  a  rule,  the  vitality  of  the 
blind  is  below  the  average  vitality  of  seeing  persons,*  and  any  system  of  education  that  does  not 
recognise  and  overcome  this  defect  will  be  a  failure.  The  lack  of  physical  power  leads  to  indolence, 
timidity,  and  discouragement.  The  blind  must  be  roused  from  their  willingness  to  depend  upon 
others,  and  made  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  independence  and  success.  "  The  great  difference 
between  men,  the  feeble  and  the  powerful,  the  great  and  the  insignificant,  is  energy  and  invincible 
determination,  a  purpose  once  fixed,  and  then  death  or  victory.  That  quality  will  do  anything  that 
can  be  done  in  this  world,  and  no  talents,  no  circumstances,  no  opportunities,  will  make  a  two-legged 
creature  a  man  without  it."  "  It  is  this  lack  of  energy  and  invincible  determination,"  says  Dr. 
Campbell,  "  not  the  want  of  sight,  that  has  caused  so  many  failures  among  the  blind. 
What  wiil  supply  the  motive  power?  In  my  long  experience  with  the  blind,  both  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  I  have  found  nothing  that  will  rouse  the  indolent,  and  encourage 
the  timid,  but  physical  training;  it  is  the  lever  which  gives  force  to  all  other  education. 
We  have  distinguished  lecturers,  able  professors,  skilful  masters,  and  enthusiastic  teachers,  but 
without  a  thorough  system  of  physical  training,  based  upon  a  careful  observance  of  the  laws  of 
hygiene,  our  percentage  of  practical  success  would  be  much  less.  Some  of  the  most  successful  pupils 
that  ever  left  Norwood  came  to  us  idle  and  indolent  boys  and  girls,  without  any  fixed  purpose.  The 
struggle  was  long  and  sharp,  but  they  are  to-day  living  examples  of  the  principles  we  are  advocating. 
Would  that  I  could  impress  upon  all  who  are  interested  in  the  blind,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
Europe  and  America,  the  fact  that  a  blind  man  who  has  received  a  mechanical  training,  general 
education,  or  even  musical  instruction,  without  physical  training  is  like  an  engine  provided  with  every- 
thing necessary  except  motive  power." 

It  is  delightful  to  see  the  boys  playing  vigorously  at  Barre  du  Pied,  or  "  football ;  to  know  that 
all  of  them,  boys  and  girls  alike,  get  their  daily  plunge  in  the  beautiful  swimming-bath  ;  to  read  of  their 

*  Sir  Lyon  .Playfair  fixes  it  about  a  fourth  lower. 
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having  a  run  of  eighty  miles,  from  Norwood  to  Derby,  on  Rudge's  eight-in-hand  and  four-in-hand 
cycles  ;  to  see  them  skating  vigorously  on  their  rinks,  hand  in  hand,  skilfully  avoiding  all  collisions 
with  each  other ;  and  to  have  proof  how  enormously  this  exercise  tends  to  their  health  and  happiness. 
The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  is  the  apparent  natural  gaiety  of  the  children.  That  is  something  ; 
but  further,  the  apathy  and  despair  too  often  induced  by  the  impaired  vitality  are  dispelled  by  a 
physical  training  as  fully  thought  out,  I  believe,  as  any  in  England.  Every  muscle  is  systematically 
developed,  and  the  pupils  take  an  eager  interest  in  the  regularly-kept  records  of  their  own  increase  in 
strength. 

The  gymnastic  feats  of  the  boys  would  not  disgrace  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic.  "  Never 
was  I  more  astonished,"  reports  Mr.  Oberholzer,  of  the  German  Tunwerens,  ''than  by  the  examination 
on  March  26th,  1891.  I  examined  your  boys  exactly  as  I  would  sighted  classes.  Seventy  per  cent, 
did  the  set  exercises  correctly  and  in  good  style,  a  truly  wonderful  result.  The  girls  were  fully  equal 
to  the  boys.  If  proofs  are  wanting  of  the  effects  of  the  training,  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  the 
difference  between  a  new-comer  and  a  pupil  who  has  been  with  you  a  year  or  so ;  the  one  is  dull, 
awkward,  and  in  many  cases  quite  helpless  ;  the  other  bright,  active,  and  full  of  life.  Nowhere  have 
I  seen  such  perfect  and  careful  arrangements  for  true  physical  development  as  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind." 

Two  instances  will  show  the  extraordinary  and  philosophic  thoroughness  of  the  system.  Thus, 
for  the  sake  of  the  singing  classes,  and  the  training  of  the  boys  to  become  choir-masters  and  organists, 
we  are  told  that  "special  instruction  is  given  in  breathing.  'Life  depends  on  breathing;  singing 
on  artistic  breathing ;  the  old  Italian  master  justly  said  the  virtuoso  in  breathing  is  nearest  to  the 
virtuoso  in  singing.'  Instruction  in  the  art  of  breathing  is  essential  for  the  art  of  singing,  and  it  also 
improves  the  health  of  the  blind.  Mr.  Albert  Bach  says,  'The  regular  daily  practice  of  singing 
strengthens  not  only  the  lungs  and  voice,  but  the  whole  constitution.'  " 

Again,  we  read,  "  Many  years  ago,  after  our  first  Orchestral  Concert  at  St.  James's  Hall,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  musical  authorities  said  to  me  with  great  earnestness,  '  The  musical  attainments 
of  your  pupils  are  remarkable,  but  the  stiffness  and  want  of  grace  in  the  movements  of  your  per- 
formers must  be  overcome,  or  your  work  will  be  a  failure.'  It  often  occurs,  even  with  manly 
character,  indomitable  courage,  and  superior  intelligence,  that  the  blind  lose  appointments  through 
the  unpleasant  impressions  occasioned  by  their  awkwardness."  To  obviate  this  objection,  a  teacher 
was  last  year  expressly  engaged  to  teach  deportment,  dramatic  action,  and  dancing.  "To  many  of 
our  supporters,"  says  the  wise  Principal,  "  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  give  the  blind  this  instruction  ; 
but  what  may  be  a  mere  accomplishment  for  the  seeing  becomes  an  indispensable  factor  in  securing 
employme?it for  the  blind"  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  deep  and  not  unnatural  objection 
to  engaging  the  services  of  the  blind,  and  that  the  one  main  object  of  this  noble  Institution  is 
to  rescue    them    from    the    terrible    bondage  of   pauperism.     God    has    blessed  these  efforts  with 
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remarkable  success.  The  lack  of  advantages  in  one  direction  has,  by  wise  counsels,  been  com- 
pensated in  others.  In  1893  old  pupils  of  the  College  earned  for  themselves  from  ,£19,000 
to  ,£20,000.  Eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  have  gone  through  the  full 
training  are  now  maintaining  themselves  in  honourable  independence.  A  post  as  organist  at 
Glasgow  was  thrown  open  to  competition.  With  the  utmost  difficulty  Dr.  Campbell  secured 
permission  for  one  of  his  blind  pupils  to  compete.  The  blind  youth  won  the  post  triumphantly 
over  sixty  candidates,  in  the  teeth  of  all  prejudices  against  him,  and  he  is  now  supporting  himself.  Even 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  are  beginning  to  recognise  that  "  it  is  cheaper,  wiser,  and  more  humane  to 
educate  their  blind  poor  than  to  pauperise  them."  "  The  cry  which  went  up  from  the  beggar's  post  at  the 
gates  of  Jericho  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  still  vibrates  upon  the  ears  and  moves  the  hearts 
of  men.  Charities  have  been  created,  asylums,  homes,  and  schools  have  been  established,  but  the 
blind  as  a  class  are  still  floating  helplessly  down  the  stream  of  pauperism.  The  Charity  Organization 
Society  has  unquestionably  proved  that  to  relieve  distress  by  doles  only  increases  pauperism,  and 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  defective  classes  can  only  be  lifted  into  the  rank  of  independent  workers  by 
giving  them  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  education,  fully  equal  to  that  given  to  the  seeing  who 
follow  the  same  avocations.  The  time  has  come  when  the  education  of  the  blind  ought  to  be  placed 
on  a  broad  national  basis." 

3.     I  turn  from  the  Physical  to  the  General  Training. 

The  general  education  given  is  sound  and  thorough.  I  went  round  all  the  various  classes. 
In  the  Kindergarten  I  saw  little  boys  and  girls  making  pretty  baskets  of  coloured  paper,  or  engaged 
in  object  lessons.  In  the  workshop,  where,  for  the  sake  of  manual  training,  they  learn  a  little 
carpentry,  I  was  presented  with  a  flower-pot  staad  and  a  good  book-slide  made  by  the  young 
workers.  In  the  arithmetic  class  I  saw  them  with  their  metal  boards,  perforated  with  octagonal 
holes,  on  which,  by  the  aid  of  octagonal  pegs,  sharp  on  one  side,  blunt  on  the  other,  they  can  woric 
even  complicated  sums.  The  teacher  tried  them  in  mental  arithmetic.  She  would  ask  some 
continuous  question  requiring  the  little  fellows  to  be  very  much  indeed  on  the  alert,  and  a  second 
afterwards  up  would  go  half  a  dozen  little  hands,  and  a  flash  of  pleasure  on  the  blind  faces  would 
show  that  they  had  the  answer,  and  had  it  right.  The  importance  of  the  training  is  obvious,  because 
it  is  necessary  for  the  blind  to  keep  in  their  minds  accounts  and  details  which  those  who  see  can 
entrust  to  note-books.  They  need  a  memory  exceptionally  strong.  I  went  to  the  geography  class, 
and  there  saw  a  lady,  once  a  poor  girl,  now  an  able  teacher,  asking  questions,  which  the 
girls  answered  swiftly  and  correctly,  with  their  raised  maps  before  them.  I  went  to  the  French  class, 
the  reading  class,  the  Latin  class,  and  in  each  of  them  I  saw  the  results  of  earnest  and  pleasant  in- 
struction intelligently  enjoyed,  and  producing  results  of  which  Eton  or  Harrow  might  be  proud. 
Then  I  went  to  the  Library  and  saw  the  books — very  large  books  they  necessarily  are — printed  or 
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written  out  in  the  Braille  system  of  dots,  which  seems  destined  to  supersede  all  others,  and  to  be  almost 
universally  accepted  as  the  best.  In  the  two  libraries  of  general  literature,  one  for  girls,  and  one  for 
boys,  there  are  3,000  volumes.  I  saw  with  pleasure  my  own  "Life  of  Christ"  and  "Life  of 
St.  Paul."  It  was  pleasant  to  know  that  books  were  eagerly  sought  for,  and  that  by  means  of  the 
embossed  types,  the  intelligent  blind  are  able  to  enjoy  not  only  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  but  also 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot.  There  is  also  a  large  musical  library  of  great  value.  On 
the  general  results  produced  by  the  mental  education,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  direct 
evidence  of  J.  Rice  Byrne,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools.     "  I  remark,"  he  says — 

"  (i.)  The  strictly  scientific  character  of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  use.  Nothing  is  done 
haphazard  or  '  by  rule  of  thumb,'  but  in  accordance  with  principles  which  have  only  to  be  stated  in 
order  to  be  approved. 

"(ii.)  The  intelligence  with  which  the  methods  are  applied.  Mechanical  modes  of  in- 
struction, which  are  supposed  (though  without  reason)  to  be  unavoidable  in  schools  under  regular 
Government  inspection  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Government  examinations,  are  here 
unknown. 

11  (iii.)  Learning  is  made  to  be  so  pleasant ;  which  is  to  found  it  on  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
1  greatest  misery  principle '  on  which  all  education,  secular  as  well  as  religious,  is  understood  to  have 
been  founded  until  very  recent  days." 

4.  From  the  classes  I  pass  to  the  Hall  of  Music.  It  contains  a  fine  organ,  and  in  front  of  it 
hangs  the  inscription, 

"  Musica    Lux  in  Tenebris," 

for  a  composition  on  which  theme  Dr.  Campbell,  as  a  youth,  won  a  prize;  On  one  side  sat  a  choir  of 
girl s  and  young  women,  on  the  other  a  choir  of  boys  and  young  men.  They  sang  the  Mozart 
u  Gloria,"  and  chanted  two  Psalms  with  true  expression.  A  blind  youth  presided  at  the  organ.  Then 
Dr.  Campbell  improvised  a  chant,  and  told  the  choir  to  take  out  their  papers.  They  did  so,  and 
wrote  down  the  notation  as  he  dictated  it.  Afterwards,  they  chanted  it  to  another  Psalm.  I  am  no 
judge  of  music,  and  to  say  that  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  would  not  be  saying  much.  But  in  the  last 
report  of  the  College,  Dr.  Turpin  says : 

"March  28//*,  1 891. 

"  The  expectation  I  entered  the  Co-lege  with,  based  upon  former  experience  with  regard  to  vocal  and  instru- 
mental performances  of  those  not  enjoying  the  blessing  and  assured  power  of  sight,  was  completely  swept  away  by  the 
finish  and  attack  of  the  music  produced  by  your  students." 
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And  speaking  of  harmony  and  counterpoint,  Mr.  Prout  says  : 

"  I  have  had  much  experience  in  examinations,  but  have  never  conducted  one  which  has  given  me  more  pleasure 
than  yours  to-day.  The  results  prove  no  less  the  excellence  of  the  teaching  than  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  the 
pupils.     I  was  also  much  struck  with  the  talent  shown  in  the  compositions  of  two  of  the  male  students. 

And  (once  more)  Mr.  Manns,  the  Musical  Director  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  speaks  no  less  highly  of  the 
choral  and  solo  singing.  To  many  of  these  young  people  their  musical  attainments  will  be  their  sole 
stock-in-trade  for  professional  life,  and  one  reason  why  the  College  was  placed  at  Norwood  was  to 
give  the  pupils  the  great  musical  advantages  which  they  derive  from  hearing  programmes  of  high-class 
music  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

5.     I  turn  to  the  Technical  Education. 

Considering  the  great  object  which  is  always  kept  in  view — that  of  raising  the  blind  from  the 
condition  of  hopeless  dependents,  and  enabling  them  to  earn  their  own  living — the  technical  training 
is  most  important.  It  enables  a  few  of  the  pupils  to  earn  their  living  by  handicrafts,  and  by  a 
University  or  business  career ;  but  it  specially  helps  those  who  have  the  requisite  talent,  character, 
and  industry  to  succeed  in  the  musical  profession.  Not  a  few  of  the  blind  are  pianoforte  tuners,  and 
for  this  work  a  long  and  elaborate  training  is  necessary.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  pianos, 
and  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  complicated.  The  tuners  must  not  only  have  a  good  ear,  and  be 
fair  musicians,  but  they  must  be  good  mechanics,  deft  of  hand,  and  with  pleasant  bearing  and  manner. 
They  must  be  self-reliant,  and  free  from  every  trace  of  slovenly  habits  or  awkward  demeanour.  Any- 
one who  visits  the  workshops  in  which  the  young  pianoforte  tuners  are  trained  will  see  how  great  are 
the  difficulties  which  they  have  to  surmount,  and  what  vast  patience  is  necessary  both  for  teachers 
and  learners.  But  the  result  is  most  encouraging.  Speaking  of  the  pupils:  "There  are  young  men  in 
business,"  said  the  late  Mr.  John  Bright,  in  1883,  "iR  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Torquay, 
Darlington,  Sunderland,  Belfast,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Bradford,  and  a  number  in 
and  about  London ;  and  there  are  one  in  Canada,  one  in  Ceylon,  one  in  Calcutta,  and  two  in 
Tasmania.  All  these  are  employed  in  some  occupation— pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  themselves,  as 
honourable  and  requited  labour  is — and  they  are  saved  from  the  pain  of  being  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  others,  and  of  spending  a  life  of  hopeless  absence  of  interest  in  all  public  questions  and  in 
all  social  life." 

In  my  visit  to  the  College,  I  did  not  hear  much  about  discipline ;  but  discipline  is  most  essential, 
especially  as  the  majority  of  the  children  are  drawn  from  the  poorest  classes.  In  a  school  for  the 
blind  discipline  is  in  some  respects  easier,  in  some  more  difficult.  It  is  easier,  because  they  are 
partially   exempt   from  the  temptations  which    are    mere  outcomes  of  an  exuberant  vitality,  and 
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because  their  peculiar  condition  makes  it  of  infinite  importance  to  them  to  utilise  their  advantages 
to  the  utmost  by  diligence,  obedience,  and  moral  conduct.  It  ic,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
difficult,  because  most  blind  children  are  unwisely  brought  up  in  their  earlier  years.  They 
are  the  victims  of  injudicious,  mistaken,  and  injurious  kindness.  They  are  rarely  trained  to 
make  themselves  useful.  Poor  parents  find  it  easier  to  cultivate  the  indolent  apathy  of  a 
quietude  which  gives  them  no  trouble  than  to  develop  the  talent,  and  exercise  the  nascent 
faculties.  Again,  blind  children  are  foolishly  petted  and  treated  as  prodigies  for  any  little 
attainment,  even  while  they  are  unable  to  dress  or  to  feed  themselves.  Hence  the  pupils  of 
the  College  must  be  made  to  be  active  and  vigorous,  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  faculties 
which  God  has   given   them. 

Thus  it  is  both  a  wise  and  kind  rule  to  make  the  children  lose  their  breakfast  if  they  do 
not  get  up  in  time  for  it.  A  firm  yet  kind  justice  and  inflexibility  of  rule  is  the  best  service  which 
can  be  rendered  them.  At  the  Royal  Normal  College  the  good  effects  of  this  method  are  seen 
on  every  side. 

"  Instead  of  being  indulged,  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  more  careful  and  stricter 
discipline  than  other  children.  They  should  be  taught  how  to  dress,  wash,  and  feed 
themselves.  Many  parents  allow  ihem  to  use  their  fingers  at  the  table,  or  at  best  give 
them  a  spoon  ;  this  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake.  They  will  be  spared  much  mortification 
during  their  whole  life  if  they  are  early  taught,  in  the  most  particular  manner,  how  to  use 
their  knife  and  fork." 

6.  Yet  all  this  elaborate  system  would  be  comparatively  valueless  if  it  were  not  based  on 
moral  and  religious  education.  The  religious  teaching  is  entirely  non-sectarian,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  real  and  effective.  "Its  first  aim,"  said  Canon  Fleming,  in  a  speech  at  the  Guildhall,  "is  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  moral  faculties  in  earnest  Christian  character,  as  exemplified  by 
by  the  two  great  commandments  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  And  then  its  object  is  to 
give  to  the  intellectual  faculties  an  education,  solid,  extensive,  well-banced,  and  complete."  The 
children  attend  various  churches  and  chapels,  and.  often  take  part  in  the  music,  but  the  special 
service  for  themselves  is  in  the  evening  in  their  own  Hall.  Here  every  Sunday  evening  the 
worship  and  instruction  is  directly  adapted  to  their  needs,  and  a  sermon  by  some  well-known 
preacher  read  to  them.  The  chief  aim  of  the  College  "  is  the  harmonious  development  of 
true  manly  character.  We  earnestly  desire  that  our  pupils  shall  ask  about  every  act, 
not  'Is  it  easy?'  'Is  it  popular?'  'Is  it  pleasant?'  but  'Is  it  right?';  that  each 
shall  ask  himself,  'Am  I,  day  by  day,  doing  my  day's  task  in  the  little  corner  of  the 
vineyard  which  God  has  given  me  to  cultivate  ;  and  am  I  doing  it,  not  perfunctorily, 
but   faithfully;    not    discontentedly,    but    humbly;    not   with    e}e-service,    but    in    singleness   of 
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heart?';  and   that   each   shall   govern  his    life  by  the   two    great    commandments  of  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man." 

7.  One  beautful  result  of  the  whole  system  is  the  obvious  happiness  of  the  children  ; 
on  every  side  you  hear  their  laughter,  you  see  their  smiles.  On  no  face  did  I  read  evidences 
of  the  sullenness  or  the  sloth  which  too  often  mark  the  neglected  sufferer.  They  were  alert, 
lively,  cheerful,  and  at  their  games,  and  even  during  their  lessons,  their  faces  were  at  times 
radiantly  cheerful,  which  was  a  sign  that  they  enjoyed  the  teaching  and  that  it  was  bright 
and  gentle.  Their  garden  parties,  their  concerts,  their  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments, 
are  scenes  of  most  natural  mirthfulness,  which  culminates  when  they  meet  yearly  round  the 
Christmas  tree,  the  kind  annual  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

8.  In  conclusion,  we  need  add  but  little.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  State  will  at  least  subsidise,  if  it  cannot  support,  efforts  so  wise  and  so  thorough  as  this, 
to  help  those  who,  without  such  training,  can  never  help  themselves.  But  the  day  will,  we  hope,  come 
when  this  may  be  done  in  England,  as  it  is  already  done  in  America,  and  the  Colonies,  and  by  Con- 
tinental Governments.  Already  in  the  United  States  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  are  made  a  depart- 
ment of  State  education,  and  are  no  longer  regarded  as  separate  eleemosynary  institutions.  A  State 
always  gains,  instead  of  losing,  by  any  expenditure  of  its  revenues  which  tends  to  lessen  the  areas  of 
misery  and  destitution,  and  to  enable  its  child 'en  to  become  self-supporting  citizens,  and  not  burdens 
on  private  charity  or  on  the  rates.  Humanity  apart,  "  it  is  cheaper  to  educate  than  to  pauperise." 
Hitherto,  in  England,  efforts  for  the  blind  have  too  often  stopped  short  at  temporary  relief ;  and  so 
unsystematic  was  the  training  given  them,  that,  in  1889,  the  Royal  Commission  reported  the  dis- 
couraging fact,  that  of  those  who  had  learnt  trades,  only  fifty-eight  per  cent,  were  following  them,  while 
most  of  the  remainder  were  only  earning  wages  which  were  miserably  small.  Of  the  musicians,  only 
one  in  200  seemed  able  to  support  themselves,  whereas  in  Paris  30  per  cent,  did  so,  and  of  the 
Norwood  pupils  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  are  now  doing  so. 

The  financial  position  of  the  College  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  rendered  secure  by  its 
friends.  There  is  a  floating  debt  of  ^2,426,  which  should  be  expunged,  and  a  permanent  mortgage 
of  ,£12,000  on  the  estate,  which  tell  heavily  in  the  shape  of  rent.  The  College  is  unendowed. 
It  depends  on  accidental  and  voluntary  contributions.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to 
improve  the  accommodation,  to  receive  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils,  to  reduce  the  average  cost 
of  training,  and  to  secure  an  adjoining  property,  which  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  College,  and 
is  the  only  ground  available  for  extension.  If  by  the  next  anniversary  of  the  College,  June  24th, 
1894 — which  will  be  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  College  as  a  permanent 
institution — it  will  be  possible  to  raise  some  ,£33,000,  a  great  and  noble  work  will  have  been 
done.  ' 
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Enough,  I  hope,  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  College  is  deserving  of  entire  sympathy  and 
generous  aid.  It  illustrates  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  efforts  by  which  man's  faith, 
hope,  resourcefulness,  and  indomitable  energy  have  been  enabled  to  remove  in  great  measure  the  dis- 
abilities of  nature,  and  by  stimulating  the  marvellous  reserve  of  faculties  with  which  human  nature  has 
been  endowed,  to  enable  those  to  run  in  the  hard  race  of  life  who  seemed  marked  out  from  their  birth 
only  to  stumble  and  to  fall. 
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Education  Department, 

Council  Office,  Whitehall, 

June  23rd,  1873. 

Dear   Sir, — As   you   requested    me,    I   have   made   a    brief  Rev.  J.  Rice 
unofficial  inspection  of  the  College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood,  y™e" 

for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  value  as  a  place  of  instruction, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Inspector  under  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education. 

Omitting  the  music,  on  which  I  am  content  to  accept  the 

highly  favourable  judgments  passed  by  persons  duly  qualified 

to  form  an  opinion  on  it,  and  the  attainments  of  the  students 

in   the  several   branches  of   study,  because  time  forbade  my 

holding  such  an  examination  of  them  individually  as  would  be 

satisfactory,  I  restrict  myself  to  reporting  to  you  the  impressions 

produced  on  me  by  attending  some  of   the  ordinary  College 

lectures,  as  for  example  on  G-eography,  History,   Physiology, 

Gymnastics,  in  the  course  of  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of 

observing  the  ability  of  the  teachers,  their  acquirements,  their 

methods,  the  results  of  their  teaching,  as  shown  by  the  students' 

answers,  the  text-books  and  apparatus,  the  time  allotted  to  the 
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different  lessons,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  look  upon  as  in  their  measure  criterions  of  the  efficiency  of 
a  school. 

I  noted,  first,  the  presence  of  what  I  may  call  the  proper 
educational  furore,  that  passion  for  teaching  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  for  learning  on  that  of  the  students,  which  is  one  of 
the  surest  guarantees  of  educational  success,  without  which 
instruction  becomes  perfunctory  and  unimpressive,  and  the 
memory  is  burthened  with  facts  while  the  mind  remains  for 
the  most  part  uncultivated.  In  this  respect  you  contrast  but  too 
favourably  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  schools,  moving, 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  do,  mechanically  in  a  groove  within 
the  narrow  lines  prescribed  by  the  new  code  of  education. 

Secondly,  I  remark  a  thoroughness  in  the  instruction  you 
impart  and  your  manner  of  imparting;  it,  which  at  once 
commands  the  respect  of  everyone  experienced  in  education, 
and  is,  I  apprehend,  all  the  more  important  in  your  case  on 
account  of  the  imperfectly  educated  condition  of  the  scholars 
who  come  to  your  hand.  Here  again  I  may  compare  you  to  the 
disadvantage  of  too  many  oE  the  charitable  institutions  of  this 
country,  in  which  the  instruction  given  is  at  once  pretentious 
and  desultory,  and  the  pupils  are  launched  into  the  world  but 
poorly  armed  for  that  very  serious  battle  of  life  that  lies 
before  them. 

Thirdly,  may  I  be  allowed  to  notice  what  is  not,  I  believe, 
so  much  a  peculiarity  of  your  particular  College  as  it  is 
characteristic  of  education  generally  in  the  United  States — you 
are  eminently  practical.  What  you  impart  to  your  scholars  is 
intended  not  to  be  listened  to  only,  but  to  be  remembered ;  and 
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not  to  be  remembered  only,  but  to  be  used.  You  put  knowledge 
into  their  hands  as  a  weapon  for  immediate  and  daily  use,  not 
to  be  stowed  away  as  a  curiosity  in  the  recesses  of  the  memory 
and  forgotten,  but  to  be  brought  out  presently  and  continually 
as  the  means  by  which  each  one  of  your  students  is  intended  to 
earn  his  livelihood.  About  one-half  of  each  of  the  lessons  at 
which  I  have  been  present  has  been  taken  up  in  imparting 
information ;  the  rest  in  drawing  it  out  again  by  a  succession 
of  questions,  so  incisive  and  bright  and  searching,  as  to  make 
it  fairly  impossible  for  any  one  fact  touched  upon  not  to  have 
been  impressed  repeatedly  on  the  attention  of  every  member  of 
the  class. 

I  abstain  from  entering  into  details,  confining  myself  to  such 
general  characteristics  of  your  work  as  warrant  me  in  awarding 
your  College  a  very  high  position  in  the  scale  of  efficiency 
according  to  the  official  standard,  and  anticipating  from  the 
institution  of  it  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  education  of  the  Blind  of  this  country. 

I  beg  to  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Rice  Byrne, 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools. 


January  23rd,  1875. 

Having  carefully  examined  the  students  of  the  Royal  Normal       Dr.  John 

'        Stain  er. 
College  for  the  Blind,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  vouching  for  the  ^^ 

thorough  soundness  and  excellence  of  the  musical  training  they 

receive.     In  no  case  could  I  trace  any  leaning  to  that  short  and 


easy  method  wliich  offers  such  temptations  to  teachers  of  the 
blind,  of  cultivating  the  peculiar  aptness  of  the  ear  without 
explaining  the  principles  of  the  art. 

The  vocal  practice  I  found  to  be  systematic,  and  carefully 
attended  to.  The  piano-playing  was  excellent,  and  the  players, 
even  to  the  youngest,  were  able  to  describe,  as  if  the  book  were 
open  before  them,  the  whole  notation  of  the  music  played.  It 
is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  method,  because 
by  it  alone  can  the  Blind  become  teachers  of  those  who  see. 

The  models  of  the  various  component  parts  of  a  pianoforte, 
in  the  department  set  aside  for  the  training  of  tuners,  pleased 
me  very  much,  and  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that  some  of  the 
students  of  the  College  are  already  earning  their  living  as 
thoroughly  competent  tuners. 

Although  hardly  in  my  province,  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
the  same  excellence  which  the  system  of  musical  teaching  ex- 
hibited was  traceable  in  all  other  branches  of  study,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  a  good  general  education  will  make  a  man  a 
better  musician  than  he  can  possibly  be  if  his  mental  develop- 
ment is  narrowed  within  the  limits  of  his  special  study. 

I  say  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  the  Normal  College  is 
doing  a  great  work,  and  deserves  warm  support. 

(Signed)  John-  Stainer,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc. 

Sometime  Examiner  of  Musical  Degrees  in  the  Uni- 
versity cf  Oxford,  and  Examiner  in  Music  for  the 
Oxford  Local  Examinations. 


Education  Department, 

Council  Office,  Whitehall, 

January  23rd,  1875 

I  have  been  present  at  two  lectures  on  subjects  selected  by   Rev*  J>  Rlce 
myself — the  one  Grammar,  the  other  Geometry — with  a  view  to  isio. 

test  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  ordinary 
teachers  of  the  College,  and  I  have  again,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  been  amazed  at  the  thoroughness  of  the  methods  and 
the  success  of  the  teaching  generally. 

I  am  confirmed  in  my  impression  that  in  this  College,  if 
nowhere  else,  the  difficulties  which  are  generally  supposed  to 
attend  all  attempts  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  blind  persons  are 
entirely  overcome,  and  that  this  may  fairly  be  recommended  as 
a  model  for  all  institutions  which  have  for  their  object  to 
generally  educate  the  Blind,  as  well  as  to  specially  instruct 
them  in  the  one  subject  in  which  they  might  be  expected  to 
equal  if  not  surpass  sighted  persons — that  of  music. 

(Signed  J.  Eioe  Byrne, 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 


Crystal  Palace  Science  and  Art  Department, 
April  6th,  1876. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request      Mr-  Thos. 
that  I  should  state  the  impression  made  on  me  by  the  classes  of  ,  JiL  s* 

the  Eoyal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood,  of 
which  you  are  Principal.  A  temporary  residence  at  Norwood 
has  enabled  me  (through  your  kindness)  to  be  present  on  several 
occasions  at  classes  in  which  the  ordinary  teaching  given  in  the 
College  was  going  on.      I  have  thus  had  the  opportunity  of 
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forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  that  teaching,  and  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  grammar,  geography,  natural  history, 
study  of  objects,  history,  and  elocution.  I  was  also  present  at 
several  musical  classes,  but  of  these  I  am  not  competent  to 
judge.  I  may  say,  however,  that  the  singing  seemed  to  me 
singularly  interesting  and  pathetic. 

Of  the  other  classes  above-named  I  can  speak  in  very  high 
terms.  I  have  seldom  known  even  sighted  students  of  the  class 
and  age  of  those  of  your  College  who  showed  so  thorough  a 
mastery  of  what  they  had  learned.  They  had  evidently  been 
taught  to  think  and  reason,  and  not  to  be  content  until  they 
thoroughly  understood  what  they  were  reading  or  hearing  about. 

I  look  for  great  results  from  your  success,  and  hope  and 
believe  that  your  example  will  raise  the  standard  and  methods 
of  education  of  the  Blind  through  the  whole  kingdom. 

I  am,  with  much  respect, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thos.  Hughes. 


2,  Manchester  Square,  W., 

April  10th,  1876. 
The  late  My  dear  Sir, — I  was  very  much  gratified  when,  on  Tuesday 

Benedict       ^as^    ^  ^a^  ^e    "^rs^      opportunity    of  visiting   your  excellent 
1876.  Institution. 

I  had  already  admired  the  very  remarkable  performance  of 
the  College  pupils  at  Dudley  House  last  season ;  but,  hearing 
them  individually,  I  was  struck  by  the  unquestionable  talent 
they  displayed  and  by  their  surprising  musical  dispositions, 
which,  under  your  masterly  guidance,  and  the  careful  instruc- 
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tion  of  join-  able  teachers,  cannot  fail  to  secure  even  more 
successful  results  than  those  already  obtained. 

Whether  in  the  modest  and  rather  timid  execution  of  the 
Sonatinas  by  Kuhlau  and  Beethoven  by  the  young  children,  or 
the  more  ambitious  efforts  of  the  older  pupils  in  larger  works, 
as  the  Sonata  in  C  by  Mozart,  or  the  Rondo  in  G-  by  Beethoven, 
the  feeling  for  rhythm  and  accent,  the  right  musical  under- 
standing,  were  manifest.  The  performance  of  Chopin's  difficult 
Polonaise  in  C  sharp  minor  quite  surprised  me  by  its  vigour 
and  delicacy. 

The  singing  of  the  young  ladies  in  Mr.  Wetherbee's  class  did 
infinite  credit  to  their  clever  and  painstaking  professor. 
Reissiger's  Anthem,  and  part  songs  by  Mendelssohn,  Kreutzer, 
and  others,  if  perhaps  deficient  in  light  and  shade,  left  scarcely 
anything  to  desire  with  regard  to  intonation  and  correct 
enunciation  of  the  words.  The  ingenious  method  practised  in 
the  tuning  department  interested  me  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
the  favourable  impression  I  carried  from  the  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  The  im- 
portance  of  this  really  wonderful  movement  in  favour  of  a  class 
which  hitherto  had  been  considered  as  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  public,  and  as  one  whose  infirmity  rendered  it  unfit  for  any- 
thing  else  than  handiwork  of  the  simplest  description,  cannot  be 
overrated. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  courtesy,  for  all  you 
have  been  instrumental  in  carrying  out  by  your  indefatigable 
energy  and  talent  with  your  interesting  pupils,  and  believe  me, 

•  Most  sincerely  yours, 

Julius  Benedict. 
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Earlsmead,  Page  Green, 

Tottenham, 

27th  April,  1877. 

The  late   Sir       Dear  Sir, — Lady  Reed  and  I  desire  to  thank  you  and  Mrs. 
ar 'J*    ee  '   Campbell  for  your  courtesy  to  us  on  the  occasion  of  our  recent 
visit  to  the  College. 

We  were  greatly  gratified  by  the  inspection  of  the  establish- 
ment,  and  I  feel  assured  that  your  system  of  instruction,  both 
in  general  subjects  and  in  music,  is  most  efficient. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  Blind  are  specially  apt  to  receive 
mathematical  and  musical  teaching  if  from  highly-trained 
teachers,  and  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  your  instructors  are 
eminently  fitted  for  their  work. 

Wishing  the  College  all  success  under  your  enthusiastic 
management, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Charles  Reed. 


59,  Conduit  Street,  W., 

May  4th,  1877. 

Henry  Leslie.  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  to  tell  you  how  greatly  I  was 
pleased  with  all  that  I  saw  and  heard  at  Norwood  yesterday, 
and  how  sincerely  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  excellent  results 
obtained. 

At  the  little  concert  you  gave  us,  I  can  honestly  say  that  it 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  upon  all  concerned,  both  upon  the 
teachers  and  the  taught.  Though  I  should  have  liked  to  see 
the  elementary  work,  I  have  not  a  scrap  of 'doubt  as  to  its 
thorough  goodness,  for  such  results  as  were  presented,  whether 
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from  ^the  solo  singers,  the  organ  playing,  the  pianoforte  per- 
formance, or  the  choral  ensemble,  conclusively  proved  that  point. 
All  that  I  heard  was  good,  and  some  portions  of  it  were  quite 
artistic.     How  you  can  attain  such  results  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

I  can  in  no  way  so  well  and  practically  show  my  sympathy 
with  the  noble  work  of  philanthropy  in  which  you  are  so  ear- 
nestly engaged  as  by  proposing  to  give  a  concert  in  aid  of  your 
funds.  At  it  I  shall,  with  your  permission,  introduce  some  of 
those  musical  students  who  yesterday  gave  me  so  much  pleasure. 

Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Leslie. 


Education  Department, 

Council  Office, 

Whitehall,  June,   1878. 

My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — Having  spent  nearly  Rev.  J.  Rice 
three  hours  this  morning  in  attending  lessons  given  by  the  Byrne. 
College  Teachers  to  their  respective  classes,  I  am  able  to  report 
more  particularly  of  [the  Educational  work  than  on  a  former 
occasion,  and — I  have  pleasure  in  saying  it — more  favour- 
ably than  ever  of  the  efficiency  of  the  College  as  a  place  of 
instruction.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  report  on  it,  not  in  my 
official  capacity,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  subscribers,  with  a 
view  to  assure  them  of  the  value  of  the  institution  to  which 
they  tender  their  support. 

I  found  the  scholars  arranged  in  three  divisions  or  classes, 
boys  and  girls  together  in  the  same.  The  third,  or  lowest, 
division  consists  of  children  who  have  been  admitted  into  the 
College  on  an  average  within  the  last  six  months.     The  second 
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are  further  advanced.  The  first,  or  highest,  are  the  most  for- 
ward of  all,  and  are,  generally  speaking,  the  oldest.  These, 
again,  are  sub-divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  section,  and 
there  is  a  teaching  class  and  a  still  further  classification  of  the 
scholars,  as  occasion  may  suggest,  according  to  their  attainments 
in  the  different  subjects. 

The  subjects  on  which  I  heard  lessons  delivered  were  Arith- 
metic (Mental),  Spelling,  Grammar,  G-eography  and  Objects, 
Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History;  besides 
which  I  listened  to  some  of  the  senior  pupils,  whilst  reading 
both  prose  and  poetry ;  I  heard  poetry  recited  and  I  inspected 
specimens  of  their  writing. 

The  Arithmetic  lessons  given  by  Miss  Adams  to  the  third  and 
first  divisions,  simple  as  they  were,  were  of  their  sort  the  most 
satisfactory  I  have  ever  heard  given  by  any  teacher  in  any  school 
on  that  subject.  Clear,  sensible,  rational,  going  at  once  to  the 
principle  and  discarding  rules,  I  confess  to  having  felt  some 
degree  of  shame  when  I  thought  how  favourably  this  method 
contrasted  with  that  in  vogue  in  too  many  of  the  schools  under 
Government  supervision,  where  the  object  is  rather  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  the  rule  than  of  the  reason  of  it ;  and  subtraction, 
for  example,  becomes  simply  a  rule  for  "  taking  the  bottom  line 
from  the  top."  The  questions  were  clearly  put  by  the  teachers 
and  repeated  by  the  scholars  selected,  and  the  answers  worked 
out  aloud  with  a  facility  of  thought  and  correctness  of  result 
which  astonished  me,  when  I  remembered  that  but  a  few  months 
M-go  many  of  these  poor  childre  n  were  absolutely  uninstructed 
and  their  minds  were  for  ever  working  in  the  dark. 

Grammar  and  Spelling  (Miss  Greene)  were  in  their  kind  quite 
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as  satisfactory.  I  observed  a  terminology  which  in  some  respects 
was  strange  to  me,  bnt  the  teacher  was  far  from  being  a  slave 
to  it,  or  the  scholars  from  using  terms  they  did  not  thoroughly 
understand.  How  the  difficulties  of  English  spelling  are  over- 
come, as  they  are,  by  these  blind  scholars  is  a  mystery  to  me, 
seeing  that  the  sound  of  the  word  is  an  exceedingly  unsafe 
guide  to  the  correct  spelling  of  it,  and  that  the  mental  picture, 
which  is  so  useful  a  help  to  sighted  persons,  is  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Natural  Philosophy  lesson  given  by  Miss  Parker  to  the 
first  division,  and  that  on  Natural  History  by  Miss  Adams  to 
the  second,  were  both  of  them  extremely  interesting.  The  facts 
of  physics,  after  being  stated,  were  illustrated  by  simple  ex- 
periments.  The  long  scientific  terms  were  freely  used  alike  by 
scholars  and  teacher,  and,  when  required,  were  explained  to 
the  bottom. 

The  third  division  were  cleverly  taught  in  Geography  and 
Objects  by  Miss  Scott,  herself  a  pupil  of  the  Institution,  and  a 
striking  instance  of  the  pitch  of  cultivation  which  may  be 
attained  to  by  blind  persons  when  under  proper  instruction. 
Her  scholars  showed  a  creditable  familiarity  with  the  relative 
positions  of  places  on  the  globe,  and  generally  with  the  facts  of 
Geography,  as  well  physical  as  political. 

The  Euclid  lesson  (Miss  Greene),  first  division,  was  actually 
amusing  as  well  as  interesting — the  first  time  I  have  ever  known 
amusement  extracted  from  a  subject  of  itself  so  dry  and  abstract. 
Lots  were  drawn  for  the  propositions,  and  the  scholar  to  whom 
any  number  fell,  whatever  it  might  be,  had  to  exhibit  his  or 
her  acquaintance  with  it,  a  little  girl  of  tender  age  especially 
distinguishing  herself. 
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After  this  I  listened  to  a  recitation  of  poetry  by  the  second 
division  (Miss  Parker),  which  was  remarkably  well  done,  especi- 
ally a  piece  repeated  by  another  little  girl,  in  which  the  notes 
of  a  bird  were  mimicked  admirably  ;  after  that,  again  to  read- 
ing by  some  of  the  junior  scholars,  and  again  by  some  of  the 
elder  ones,  who  read  a  passage  of  poetry  to  me  with  so  much 
fluency  as  well  as  expression  that,  had  I  been  listening  with 
eyes  shut,  I  should  never  have  supposed  they  were  following 
the  characters  with  their  fingers. 

Among  general  observations  I  might  make,  it  occurs  to  me 
to  remark,  firstly,  upon  the  order  maintained  in  class,  order  as 
complete,  I  might  say,  as  military  in  its  strictness,  as  that  of  the 
best  elementary  schools  I  have  visited  in -the  course  of  my  duty. 
Perfect  silence,  attention,  readiness  to  answer  when  and  not 
before  appealed  to,  which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  success  in  an 
educational  institution,  and  is  the  result  of  no  ordinary  exer- 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  College  authorities,  especially  of  the 
Principal,  whose  beneficially  despotic  rule  is  felt  in  every 
corner  of  the  Institution,  to  its  exceeding  great  advantage. 
Secondly,  on  the  remarkable  ability  shown  by  the  female 
teachers — a  fact  so  contrary  to  my  experience  on  this  head,  as 
gathered  from  our  own  elementary  schools,  that  I  am  tempted 
by  it  to  suspend,  if  not  to  reverse,  the  decision  I  had  previously 
come  to,  as  to  the  superiority  of  men  over  women  as  instructors. 

The  College  continues  to  extend  and  improve  steadily  from 
year  to  year,  thanks  in  the  main  to  the  genius  and  energy  of 
the  one  individual  who  is  the  moving  spirit  of  it.  In  the 
interest  of  education  I  cordially  wish  it  success,  and  sincerely 
hope  that  before  long  it  may  be  found  practicable  so  far  to  relax 
the   conditions   of   the  Code   of   Elementary  Education   as  to 
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include  within  its  scope  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind,  so  that  the  benefit  of  an  annual  Government  inspection 
and  a  Government  grant  maybe  conferred  on  a  College  like 
this,  which  does  so  much  for  one  of  the  most  necessitous  classes 
of  the  community.  At  present  it  is  only  the  accident  of  an 
immense  misfortune  which  defeats,  as  it  were,  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  by  excluding  them  from  their  full  share  of  that 
11  sum  of  money  which  is  annually  granted  by  Parliament  for 
Public  Education  "  (Art.  I.  New  Code). 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Eice  Byrne. 


The  Cloisters,  Westminster  Abbey,  S.W. 
June  4th,  1878. 

Dear  Sir, — The  opportunity  afforded  me  last  week  of  testing      Dr>  Bridge, 
the  musical  work  done  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  1878* 

Blind  was  an  experience  I  shall  not  easily  forget.  In  every 
branch  there  was  evidence  of  thoroughness  and  care  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers.  I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  perform- 
ance of  the  vocal  class  in  Gade's  charming  cantata.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  precision  and  taste  with  which  the  somewhat 
difficult  music  was  rendered. 

The  pianoforte  and  organ  playing  also  pleased  me  much. 

I   am   sure,   under  your   able  direction,   the   College  for  the 

Blind  will  prove  not  only  a  great  success,   but  a  very  great 

blessing  to  those  whom  it  educates. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Fredk.  Bridge,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon. ; 
Formerly  Lecturer  on  Harmony,  &c,  at  the 
O^ens  College,  Manchester. 
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Mr.  August 

Manns. 

Dr.  Stainer. 

1879. 


June,  1879. 

There  seems  to  be  happily  but  one  course  open  to  all  successive 
Examiners  of  the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  namely,  to 
express  unbounded  satisfaction  at  the  evident  thoroughness  of 
the  education  given.  Our  experience  as  Musical  Examiners 
offers  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  materials  selected  for  the 
examination  programme  gave  us  at  once  most  telling  evidence 
that  those  to  whom  the  musical  training  of  the  students  of  this 
College  is  entrusted  endorse  Goethe's  golden  maxim,  that  "taste 
is  only  to  be  educated  by  contemplation,  not  of  the  tolerably 
good  but  of  the  truly  excellent,"  and,  "  that  the  best  works  of 
every  class  ought  to  be  patronised,  in  order  to  show  that  no 
class  is  to  be  despised,  but  that  each  gives  delight  when  a  man 
of  genius  attains  its  highest  point."  Regarding  the  principles 
on  which  the  various  teachers  seem  to  develop  the  reproductive 
powers  of  musical  art  of  their  sightless  pupils,  frequent  and 
searching  questions  put  to  the  latter,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of 
interrupting  their  performance,  placed  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt 
that  they  are  made  as  familiar  with  the  notation  and  the 
practical  details  of  the  compositions  they  perform,  as  if  they 
had  not  the  sad  experience  and  heavy  labour  of  gaining  in- 
formation under  the  deprivation  of  one  of  the  most  important 
"  doors  of  the  mind."  When  students  are  found  capable  of 
describing  accurately  and  playing  separately  the  various  subjects 
and  subordinate  episodes  of  the  works  they  have  rendered,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  teach  intelligently  and 
successfully  any  person  entrusted  to  their  charge.  The  results 
of  the  ordeal  through  which  the  students  passed  were  in  every 
case  satisfactory,  and  varied  only  in  degree,  according  to  the 
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length,  of  time  under  which  the  pupils  had  been  trained,  or  the 
natural  gifts  with  which  they  were  endowed.  Where  so  much 
general  praise  is  richly  deserved  it  is  almost  unkind  to  single 
out  special  names  for  commendation,  but  we  feel  it  is  only  just 
to  Hannah  Carson  to  state  that  she  played  a  prelude  for  the 
organ,  by  Ouseley,  the  copy  of  which,  in  the  Braille  musical 
notation  for  the  blind,  had  only  been  placed  in  her  hands  two 
days  before  the  examination ;  that  Master  W.  F.  Schwier, 
after  having  the  copy  only  a  few  days,  not  only  played 
Bach's  well-known  Fugue  in  B  minor  for  the  organ  excellently, 
but  gave  a  fall  account  of  its  construction.  Master  Hollins  gave 
the  highest  promise  as  a  good  performer  on  the  organ ;  both 
rendered  solos  on  the  pianoforte  with  excellent  effect.  Mr. 
Wilmot  not  only  played  well  but  sang  well.  Among  the  lady 
performers,  Miss  Amelia  Campbell  deserves  special  mention. 
She  accomplished  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  in  playing, 
when  requested,  any  one  of  the  four  parts  of  Bach's  Fugue  in 
0  major  for  the  pianoforte  by  itself.  As  a  singer,  Miss  Eeece 
showed  evident  signs  of  careful  training  and  genuine  ability. 
The  pure  Italian  style  of  vocalisation  displayed  by  this  student, 
and  more  particularly  the  beauty  and  evenness  of  tone  produced 
in  the  different  registers  of  the  voice,  distinguished  likewise  the 
efforts  of  the  other  vocal  students  who  appeared  as  solo  vocalists 
on  this  occasion,  and  it  imparted,  moreover,  in  combination  with 
careful  nuancing  and  poetical  phrasing,  to  the  two  items  of 
part-singing  a  charm  which  deserves  special  notice.  The  depart- 
ment of  the  College  in  which  the  blind  are  taught  to  repair  and 
tune  instruments  is  conducted  with  equal  skill  and  soundness  ; 
models  of  pianofortes  of  all  kinds  being  handled  by  the  workers 
in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  tune  or  repair  pianos, 
ancient  or  modern.     We  have  refrained  from  giving  the  names 

c 
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of  the  teachers  in  each,  branch  of  study,  but  it  must  be  as 
evident  to  the  casual  visitor  as  to  the  examiner,  that  much 
credit  is  due  to  them  ;  and  that  there  should  be  more  visits  to 
this  admirable  institution  by  those  who  are  not  only  interested 
in  a  great  work  of  charity  but  also  of  national  education — for 
all  nations  have  their  melancholy  percentage  of  blind — is  the 
earnest  wish  of  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  this 

Eeport. 

August  Manns, 

Director  of  Crystal  Palace  Orchestra 
John  Stainee, 

Mus.  Doc,  Oxon. 


June,  1880. 

Bishop  Barry.        The  College,  while  it  thankfully  accepts,  while  it  gladly  relies 
1880 

on    natural   and  powerful   sympathy,  yet    ventures   to    appeal 

largely,  perhaps  mainly,  to  other  considerations  of  public  spirit, 
public  duty,  public  interest. 

Its  whole  conception  (in  which  it  stands  out  wi'h  a  certain 
distinctiveness  of  character )  is  to  regard  the  Blind  as  not  a 
burden  but  an  integral  element  of  the  whole  community— a 
class  under  deprivation  and  disadvantage  indeed,  and  therefore 
having  some  special  claim  for  sympathy  and  aid— but  yet  a 
class  which,  having  received  that  aid,  is"  capable  of  self- 
dependence,  capable  of  claiming  its  place  in  the  education  and 
work  of  the  nation,  capable  in  degree  in  performing  duties  to 
society  and  bearing  some  shares  of  the  burdens  laid  upon  it. 
It  is  in  order  so  to  open  the  prison  gates  of  blindness  that  they, 
who  might  otherwise  be  helpless  dependents  on  charity  and 
hopeless  burdens  on  society,  may  go  out  into  the  atmosphere  of 
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work,  of  freedom,  of  independence,  that  it  asks  the  thoughtful 
as  well  as  the  kindly  consideration  of  the  English  people. 

This  leading  conception  is  stamped  upon  all  its  characteristics 
It  claims  to  be  a  College  of  the  Higher  Education,  crowning 
such  organisations  as  exist  already  for  mere  elementary 
education,  both  of  head  and  hand.  For  it  believes,  in  regard  to 
the  Blind,  not  only  that  this  higher  education  is  possible  for 
them,  but  that  in  it  they  are  less  hopelessly  disadvantaged  than 
is  ordinarily  thought  in  comparison  with  those  who  see. 

Music  is  made,  in  a  twofold  development,  a  chief  means  of  self- 
support  and  independence  in  the  future.  It  is  taken  up  in  its 
higher  aTtistic  theory  and  practice  as  a  prof ession— studied  not 
by  ear,  not  mechanically,  but  in  true  scientific  method — so  that 
in  the  musical  profession  as  teachers,  as  performers,  as 
composers,  those  who  have  been  trained  here  may  hold  a  not 
ignoble  place.  It  is  taken  up  as  skilled  handicraft  in  the  work 
of  piano-tuning,  for  which  the  students  are  here  trained  by 
perfect  knowledge  of  construction  of  the  piano,  and  on  which 
they  bring  to  bear  a  singular  delicacy  of  ear  and  an  even  greater 
delicacy  of  touch.  We  have  testimony  upon  testimony  to 
declare  that  already  its  pupils  are  taking  very  high  places, 
supporting  themselves  without  difficulty,  and  commanding  no 
small  measure  of  support  and  confidence. 

Surely  in  both  directions  the  teaching  in  this  College  has 
done  wisely  and  well.  Whether  in  liberal  or  in  technical  educa- 
tion, whether  in  art  or  in  handicraft,  it  has  done  rightly  in  lay- 
ing  firm  hold  of  the  power  of  music,  and  by  it  leading  on 
through  the  ear  those  whom  it  may  not  guide  and  lead  by  the 
eye. 

If  we  are    to  realise    the  hope,  which  has  been  nobly    ex- 
_  _ 
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pressed,  that  the  ladder  of  education  shall  be  set  up  between 
the  lowest  and  highest  grades  of  society,  and  that  do  one  who 
has  once  set  his  foot  on  it  shall  be  prevented  from  climbing  as 
high  as  he  has  strength  and  nerve  to  climb,  it  is  just  this  aid 
which  is  needed,  and  which  is  being  gradually  supplied.  For 
those  who  see,  it  is  enjoyed  already  ;  from  lower  to  higher 
schools,  from  higher  schools  to  colleges,  they  can  rise  by  this 
aid.  What  the  Royal  Normal  College  asks  is,  that  this  same 
aid  ohall  be  given  to  the  blind,  who  need  it  even  more,  and 
that,  for  want  of  it,  the  College  shall  net  be  obliged  to  refuse 
those  who  could  come  to  it,  and  profit  by  its  teaching,  but  who. 
unaided,  cannot  afford  to  come.  But  it  needs,  above  all,  a 
thorough  understanding  of  its  position  and  its  aims,  and  a 
recognition  by  high  authority  of  its  value  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  education  of  the  country. 

The  Assistant  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Dr.  Barry), 

Formerly  Principal  of  King's  College. 


June,   1880. 

Hia  Grace  the       Tne  blind  are  receiving  in  this  College  the  best  education 

of  Yo  k        possible,  but  endowments  are  necessary,  just  as  they  have  been 

1880.  found  necessary  for  the  higher  education  which  is  given  to  the 

seeing  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere.      The  College  is 

performing  a  most  useful  work  in  affording  so  perfect  a  system 

of  education  to  the  blind,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  rise  to 

independent  positions. 

Archbishop  of  York. 
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June,  1880. 
I  entirely  agree  with  every  word  which  has  fallen  from  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  Canon  Barry,  in  urging  that  an 
institution  of  this  kind  is  one  well  worthy  of  support  by  the 
community  at  large.  There  is  no  doubt  that  amongst  the  many 
misfortunes  which  may  happen,  under  the  will  of  God,  to  any 
of  us,  none  can  be  greater  than  the  loss  of  sight.  It  is  there- 
fore our  duty  to  help  those  who  find  themselves  in  that  un- 
fortunate predicament.  At  this  College,  by  careful  tuition,  you 
give  them  the  means  to  enable  them  in  setting  out  in  life,  not 
to  be  thrown  on  the  care  of  relatives  and  friends,  but  to  be  able 
to  shift  for  themselves. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


H.R.H.  the 

Prince  of 

Wales. 

1880. 


June,   1882. 

I  have  had  the  privilege — which  I  believe  any  of  you  may 
have  if  you  will  go  there — of  visiting  this  Institution ;  seeing 
it  in  its  working  dress  ;  hearing  lessons  given  on  botany, 
geography,  literature,  mathematics,  and  mechanics ;  and  as  one 
long  engaged  in  education  myself,  I  will  honestly  admit  that  a 
better  sample  of  school  results  I  have  seldom  heard. 

I  must  also  add,  as  one  who  has  spent  more  than  thirty  years 
in  deep  attention  to  the  art  of  speaking  and  the  art  of  reading, 
that  I  have  seldom  heard  Shakespeare  more  intelligently 
rendered  than  by  pupils — male  and  female — in  this  School.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  from  the  excellence  of  the  music  you 
have  heard  to-day,  that  this  College  is  only  a  conservatory  of 
music. 


Its  first  aim  is  the  harmonious  development  of   the  moral 
faculties  in  earnest  Christian  character,  as  exemplified  by  the 


Canon 
Fleming. 

1882. 
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two  great  commandments  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  And 
then  its  object  is  to  give  to  the  intellectual  faculties  an  education, 
solid,  extensive,  well-balanced,  and  complete. 

And  along  with  these  it  pays  great  attention  to  physical 
training,  which  gives  the  blind  not  only  health,  but  courage 
to  overcome  what  to  them  would  be  otherwise  impossible  diffi- 
culties. 

To  this  they  add  the  culture  of  music. 

Canon  Fleming,  B.D. 


Conservatoire  Royal  de  Bruxelles, 
Cabinet  du  Directeur, 

Bruxelles, 

29th  March,  1884. 

Monsieur  Sir, — Permit   me   to    offer   you   my   sincere   thanks   for   the 

J™  interesting  and  very  remarkable  concert  your  courtesy  enabled 

±Oo4r. 

me  to  hear  yesterday.  The  correct  execution  and  true  musical 
feeling  of  your  pupils  gave  me  the  liveliest  satisfaction ;  the 
sureness  of  their  memory  astonished  me.  Your  soloists  gave 
evidence  of  beautiful  technical  quality ;  but  what  most  of  all 
drew  forth  my  admiration  was  the  rendering  of  your  part  songs, 
madrigals,  ballads,  &c.  ;  all  such  pieces  made  the  most  powerful 
impression  on  me.  Their  delivery  was  perfect,  without  a  single 
blemish.     They  could  not  have  been  better  given. 

Please  to  accept,   with  my   sincere  congratulations,   the  as- 
surance of  my  highest  esteem. 

(Signed)         F.  A.  G-evaert. 
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Berlin, 

May  1st,  1884. 

Dear  Sir, — In  remembrance  of  the  enjoyable  and  instructive      Professor 

days  which  I  have  spent  early  this  year,  in   your   beautiful  Karl 

_,  ..  .       .,      __.    _  .     _  __  _     _   _    ,  .  .        Klindwortb. 

College  tor  the  mind  in  Upper  Norwood,  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  1884 

forwarding  you  these  few  lines  expressing  my  appreciation  of 

all  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  your  cheerful  home  and  school. 

It  is  something  astounding  to  learn  the  rewards  of  a  deeply 
reflective  method  of  education,  energetic  perseverance  and 
diligence,  resulting  in  bringing  our  fellow-creatures,  who  are, 
unfortunately,  deprived  of  the  most  important  sense  of  seeing, 
to  a  point  of  cultivation  where  their  knowledge  vies  with  that 
of  the  rising  generation,  who  are,  happily,  enjoying  that  great 
blessing.  "Without  referring  to  other  remarkable  results  of  the 
general  instruction  in  your  Institution,  i  wish  particularly  to 
express  my  great  pleasure,  gratification,  and  astonishment 
which  the  musical  achievements  of  the  pupils  afforded  me. 

With  regard  to  the  choir-singing  and  pianoforte  recitals,  I 
consider  the  works  I  heard,  with  respect  to  correctness,  delicacy, 
understanding,  and  feeling,  combined  with  a  never-ending  power 
of  memory,  to  have  been  rendered  in  a  most  praiseworthy 
manner. 

When  I  consider  the  great  hardships  and  the  amount  of 
patience  necessary  to  develope  the  art,  and  to  bring  it  to  fruit- 
ful results,  I  cannot  in  words  express  my  high  esteem  and 
praise  of  you  and  your  faithful  assistants  for  your  energy, 
good-will,  and  indefatigable  zeal. 

Wishing  you  all  prosperity  and  success, 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 
(Signed)  Karl  Klindwokth. 
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June,  1883. 

The  late  I  found  what  I  was  very  much,  surprised  to  find,  that   an 

J  hn  Bright    attemPt  was  made  to  give  to  blind  persons,  blind  children  and 

M.P.         young  persons,   boys   and   girls,    an   education    almost,   if  not 

altogether,  as  complete   as  the  education  which  is  given  in  our 

best  schools  and  colleges  to  those  who  can  see.     I  found  further 

that  the  College  had  adopted  a  principle  which  I  think  must  be 

the   basis  of  any  successful  institution  of  this  kind,  that  it 

required  there  should  be  as  much  attention  given  to  the  health 

of  the  body  as  to  the   improvement  of  the  mind    and,  that,  in 

point  of  fact,  the  one  was  impossible  without  the  other. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  came  over  here,  in  company  with 
an  American  friend  of  mine,  who  was,  I  think,  as  pleased  as  I 
with  what  we  saw.  We  saw  the  children  in  their  class-rooms, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  scarcely  anything  that  we 
who  can  see  can  do,  that  might  not  be  taught  to  those  to  whom 
the  light  of  the  sun  has  been  denied.  I  never  saw  any 
children,  or  grown-up  persons,  who  seemed  more  perfectly  happy 
in  the  occupation  in  which  they  were  engaged,  than  the  boys 
and  girls  who  were  working  their  little  boats  around  the  island 
in  the  lake. 

We  saw  the  gymnastics,  as  we  have  seen  them  to-day,  and 
one  only  felt  happy  that  there  was  no  power  which  could 
compel  us  to  attempt  any  of  the  extraordinary  active  things 
which  these  boys  performed.  There  was  in  their  countenances, 
in  their  actions,  in  every  movement,  every  gesture,  cheerfulness  ; 
and  there  was  hope. 

More  than  one  hundred  blind  young  men  and  women  are  now 
in  good  and  comfortable  business,  having  passed  through  this 
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College,  and  who,  but  for  such  aid  as  ha9  been  rendered  to 
them  here,  would,  perhaps,  without  exception,  have  been 
living  upon  charity.  That  is  a  fact  which  must  come  home  to 
the  minds  of  every  man  and  woman  here  present,  and  of  every 
person  who  may  happen  to  read  what  I  am  now  speaking  upon 
this  question. 

We  can  open  the  world  of  mind,  we  can  unlock  and  unchain 
the  mental  faculties,  we  can  prove,  as  this  College  has  proved 
by  numberless  examples  with  great  benefit,  that  the  very 
greatest  sources  of  human  interest  and  enjoyment  are  not  closed 
to  those  to  whom  the  light  of  the  sun  has  been  denied. 

Eight  Hon.  Joh^  Bright,  M.P. 


April  12th,  1886. 

The  five   instructors    now   engaged  under    the    Board    are       Mr.  J.  G. 
blind  persons  who  have  been  pupils  of  the   Norwood  College.  lg86' 

They  have  evinced  special  aptitude  and  liking  for  teaching,  and 
have  expressed  a  wish  to  be  employed  in  it.  They  have, 
therefore,  been  a'lowed  to  be  present  at  lessons  given  by  the 
best  teachers  in  the  College, and  have  afterwards  been  required, 
under  supervision,  to  take  charge  of  classes  and  to  give  lessons, 
The  training,  though  thus  limited,  has  proved  to  be  very  effec- 
tive for  its  purpose.  The  expediency,  however,  of  making  a 
special  grant  to  any  institution  which  succeeds  in  qualifying  a 
teacher  for  this  work  is  well  deserving  of  consideration. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  in  lading  down  the 
conditions  of  any  public  aid  which  it  may  be  proposed  to  give, 
either  (1)  to  the  instruction  of  blind  pupils,  or  (2)  to  the  train- 
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ing  of  teachers  for  the  blind,  it  will  be  well  to  avoid  all  rigid 
and  jd elastic  rules  ;  to  abstain  from  formulating  definite  courses 
of  instruction  and  of  examination  ;  and  for  the  present,  and 
until  experience  shall  have  suggested  a  better  course,  to  en- 
courage  liberally  any  approved  methods  of  teaching  and  train- 
ing, and  to  judge  of  their  efficacy  mainly  by  their  results. 

(Signed)  J.  GK  Fitch. 


April,  1886. 

H.  E.  At   the   Eoyal   Normal  *  College  we   heard   excellent  object 

Oakeley,Esq.    iessonS)  eacn  cnild.  handling  and  examining  the  objects,  and 

and  the 
fRev.  T.  W.     being  then  called  upon    to    say  what  he  had  observed,  what 

Sharpe,  M.A.  inferences  he  drew,  &c.  The  main  design  in  all  the  lessons  we 
heard,  seemed  to  be  not  only  to  increase  the  pupil's  knowledge 
on  the  particular  subject  under  consideration,  but  also  (1;  to 
develop  and  quicken  the  sense  of  touch  to  an  extent  such  that 
one  might  almost  say  a  new  sense  seemed  in  some  cases  to  be 
created,  and  (2)  to  give  self-confidence  which  would  lead  to  self- 
help  to  make  the  great  deprivation  and  difference  from  others 
sensible  in  the  smallest  possible  degree.  One  class  was  occupied 
in  modelling  with  clay ;  cylinders,  cones,  cups  and  saucers,  and 
even  flowers  were  rapidly  and  admirably  produced.  In  another 
room  we  heard  a  lesson  on  botany  given  in  a  very  effective 
manner ;  in  the  workshop,  boys  were  planing,  sawing,  and 
hammering,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  future  occupation,  as 
to  train  the  remaining  senses,  and  to  encourage  self-reliance. 
We  were  delighted  with  all  we  saw  at  this  excellent  College. 

As   regards    the  special  training  of  teachers,  it  is  not  the 
practice  at  the  Normal  College  to  set  apart  young  scholars  and 
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to  train  them  specially  for  teaching.  As  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
conrse  the  scholars  are  invited  from  time  to  time  to  teach,  and 
to  ask  questions,  and  when  a  vacancy  (in  the  London  School 
Board  classes  or  elsewhere)  occurs,  the  Principal  and  the  Super- 
intendent select  the  most  apt  and  promising  among  them  to  fill 
it.  We  are  of  opinion,  having  regard  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  also  to  the  teaching  at  the  centres  and  its  results, 
that  this  plan  works  well  for  the  present.  Should  greater  atten- 
tion in  other  large  towns  be  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  Blind 
than  is  now  the  case,  there  will  probably  be  a  considerable 
demand  upon  the  supplying  resources  of  this  College,  and  a 
more  definite  plan  for  training  teachers  will  be  necessary. 

(Signed)  H.  E.  Oakeley. 

T.  W.  Sharpe. 


Education  Department, 

Whitehall,  February  25th,  1888. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Campbell,  I  have  spent  several  hours  Rev.  J.  Rice 

this   day  in   attending  classes  at  the  Normal  College   for  the        Byrne. 

1888. 
Blind  on  no  less  than  fourteen  different  subjects,  or  branches  of 

subjects,  with  the  view  of  observing  the  methods  of  instruction 
in  use,  and  estimating  the  results,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
do  so  in  the  time,  from  the  scholars'  answers. 

A  class  in  French,  which  was  being  held,  in  the  ordinary 
teacher's  absence,  by  Mr.  Campbell,  junior,  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking  on  the  readiness  with  which  the  blind 
pupils  had  caught  and  were  faithfully  reproducing  the  excellent 
pronunciation  of  the  language  which  had  been  taught  them. 
Two  classes  in  Kinder-G-arten — the  one  for  quite  jroung  children, 
the  other  for  young  women,  all  of  whom  were  in  training  for 
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the  teaching  profession — were  conducted  by  a  lady  who,  in 
knowledge  of  her  subject,  and  skill  and  thoroughness  in  im- 
parting her  knowledge,  surpasses  any  teacher  of  Kinder- Garten 
it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  meet  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  more  of  acquaintance  with  elementary  schools.  The  little 
ones  handled  the  wires,  which  served  to  represent  geometrical 
figures,  or  went  on  with  their  paper-folding  with  a  confidence 
and  rapidity  which  were  truly  astonishing.  The  Normal  Class 
gave  me  a  short  history  of  the  system,  with  an  explanation  in 
detail  of  the  meanings  and  uses  of  the  several  "  Gifts."  Another 
Normal  Class,  of  boys  and  young  men,  was  especially  interest- 
ing. The  subject  was  Science  or  General  Information,  ana 
the  particular  lesson  was  on  Glaciers,  their  Formation,  and 
their  Consequences  in  the  form  of  Glacial  Deposits.  It  was 
evident  that  the  students .  were  all  brimful  of  information  on 
this  special  point,  and  were  ready  to  reproduce  what  they 
had  learnt  coherently  and  with  intelligence  in  answer  to 
questions,  and  it  was  remarkable  how,  when  the  subject  was 
changed  to  some  branch  of  Physics,  and  again  to  Animal 
Physiology,  they  seemed  equally  at  home  and  able  to  pour 
out  an  abundance  of  knowledge— not  by  rote,  nothing  is  by 
rote  here — but  in  perfect  grammatical  form ;  yet  all  to  the 
purpose,  and  with  that  delight  in  the  subject  which  is  always 
so  grateful  to  the  teacher.  A  lesson  in  Mediaeval  History, 
and  two  lessons  in  Geography,  in  the  course  of  which,  as  we 
travelled  from  place  to  place,  I  could  see  how  well  acquainted 
they  were  with  the  products  of  the  different  countries,  brought 
me  to  a  lesson  which,   as  on  the  first  of  the  three  elementary 
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subjects — on  Beading—  had  for  me  a  peculiar  interest.  It  was 
a  class  of  young  women  who  were  under  training  with  a  view 
of  becoming  teachers.  These  students  are  taken  through  a 
systematic  course  of  lessons  on  the  entire  series  of  Kelson 
Readers.  They  are  good  readers,  therefore  the  object  was  not 
to  teach  the  art  of  reading,  but  to  show  them  how  the  simplest 
elementary  reading  lesson  should  be  handled  when  instructing 
young  children.  When  we  entered  the  room  the  class  were 
having  a  lesson  from  Nelson's  Third  Royal  .Reader,  on  "  Raleigh 
and  his  Two  Plants,"  etc.,  the  potato  and  the  tobacco  plant,  and 
the  skill  with  which  the  reading-lesson  and  the  object-lesson 
were  combioed,  and  the  words  of  the  book  were  illustrated  to 
the  touch  by  actual  potatoes  and  samples  of  tobacco  of  various 
kinds,  elicited  my  warmest  admiration.  I  pass  on  to  a  short 
lesson  on  Shakespeare  ;  to  a  "  Breathing  lesson,"  or  exercises 
for  the  voice,  intended  as  supplementary  to  the  regular  in- 
struction in  singing,  but  conducive  also  to  the  improvement 
of  the  articulation  generally  and  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
lungs;  to  "  the  preparatory  technical  shop,"  where  little  boys 
are  taught  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools ;  to  the  swimming-bath, 
where  every  student  is  required  to  take  a  dip  eveiy  morning, 
and  some  of  them  were  undergoing  their  instruction  in 
swimming ;  to  the  Armitage  Gymnasium  and  the  Fawcett 
Gymnasium  and  Skating  Rink,  where  boys  and  girls 
respectively  are  taught  to  combine  recreation  with  physical 
self-mprovement,  and  I  have  mentioned  sufficient  to  show  that 
I  have  grounds  on  which  to  base  an  opinion  on  the  Normal 
College  as  a  place  of  Education  without  an  examination  of  the 
students  individually. 
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I  remark  : — 

1. — The    strictly   scientific    character    of   the   methods    of 
instruction  in  use.      Nothing   is   done   haphazard  or 
"  by  rule  of  thumb,"  but  in  accordance  with  principles 
which  have  only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  approved. 
2. — The  intelligence  with  which  the  methods  are  applied. 
Mechanical  modes  of  instruction,  which  are  supposed 
(though  without  reason)  to  be  unavoidable  in  schools 
under  regular  Government  inspect  on  in  order  to  meet 
the    requirements    of    Government    examinations,    are 
here  unknown. 
3. — Learning  is  made  to  be  so  pleasant ;  which  is  to  found 
it    on   the    exact    opposite    of   that   "  greatest  misery 
principle  "  on  which  all  education,  secular  as  well  as 
religious,    is  understood  to  have  been  founded  until 
very  recent  days. 
The  College  has  increased  very  considerably  since  last  it  fell 
to  my  lot  to  report  upon  it  several  years  ago.      The  teaching 
staff  is  more  than  adequate  to  the  number  of  students,  of  both 
sexes,   and   is    in   a   high    state    of    efficiency.       There  is   a 
Normal    Cla>s    of     students     who     are     under    training    for 
the      profession      of      elementary      school      teachers,     and    a 
Practising  School  on  the  premises,  in  which  they  "  may  learn 
the  practical  exercise  of  their  profession."      (Art.   116.     New 
Code  of  Education.)     In  other  words,  all  but  a  very  few  of  the 
conditions  are  fulfilled,   on  the  fulfilment  of  which  any  institu- 
tion   of   this    description    would    at    once   be   recognised    as   a 

Training  College  in  the  official  sense. 

_  „__     _ _  j  j^ice  gYRNEj 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 


Manns. 

1888. 
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Wednesday,  July  27th,  1888. 
The  Programme  for  the  Examination  of  the  Musical  Students     Mr.  August 
of  the  Royal  N  -rmal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind  consisted  of  the  following  items  : — 

1. — Recitals  by  pupils  of  Mr.  H.  0.  Banister's  Pianoforte  Class. 
2.  —  Exercises  in  Harmony  and  Counterpoint. 
3. — Recital  by  pupils  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkius'  Organ  Class. 
4. — Recital  by  pupils  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings'  Singing  Class. 
5. — Recital  by  pupils  of  Mr.   Anton  Hartvigson's  Pianoforte 

Class. 
6. — Recital   by  pupils   of    Mr.    Frits  Hartvigson's  Pianoforte 

Class. 

MR.  BANISTER'S  PIANOFORTE  CLASS. 

Fifteen  pupils,  all  girls,  the  majority  of  whom  are  still  within 
the  tender  years  of  childhood,  were  included  in  this  class,  with 
sixteen  pieces  of  music  by  eleven  composers. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  judicious  choice 
of  music  for  these  young  students,  and  to  the  meritorious  degree 
of  correctness  and  general  musical  neatness  with  which  they, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  were  played.  Steady  progress  can, 
under  such  careful  teaching,  not  fail  to  reward  the  efforts  of 
the  master  and  his  young  pupils. 

MR.    BANISTER'S    CLASS    FOR    HARMONY    AND    COUNTERPOINT. 

The  students  had  to  supply  a  Four-part  Harmony  to  a 
Figured  Bass.  Four  of  the  exercises,  transferred  from  the 
Braille  system,  in  which  they  had  been  worked  out,  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  musical  notation,  were  placed  before  me  for  inspec- 
tion. They  were  all  grammatically  correct,  and  those  of  Miss 
Constance  Davis  and  Miss  Lily  Bell  were  even  prominently 
efficient  in  regard  to  the  melodic  flow  of  the  three  parts  built  up 
by  them  upon  the  figured  bass. 
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COUNTERPOINT.  , 

A  "  Canto  Firmo  "'  for  exercises  in  two-part  Counterpoint,  "3rd 

species"  and  one  for  "  Mh  species"  were  given  to  the  students,  who, 

however,  from  some  cause  or  other  did  not  produce  worked-out 

.exercises  on  paper ;    but  some  of  them  gave  evidence,  by  their 

endeavours  to  invent  at  the  piano  the  counter-part  in  accordance 

with  the  prescribed  rules  for  the  "  3rd  species,"  that  they  were 

not  without  knowledge  and  practice  in  this  branch  of  musical 

science. 

dr.  e.  j.  hopkins'  organ  class. 

Nineteen  pupils  (fourteen  male,  and  five  female),  with  as 
many  compositions  by  nine  eminent  composers  for  the  organ, 
from  J.  S.  Bach  to  Saint-Saens,  were  inserted  in  the  programme  ; 
it  seems  that  a  goodly  number  of  the  best-gifted  musical 
students  of  the  Normal  College  belong  to  this  class.  The 
playing  of  every  one  was  distinguished  to  an  almost  surprising 
degree  by  general  neatness  in  execution  and  accuracy  of 
pedalling,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  Augustine  Lander, 
Charles  Broan,  Harry  Turner,  and  John  Whiteside,  whose 
mastery  over  the  complicated  instrument  appeared  to  be  in 
every  high  point  of  high  merit. 

RECITAL    BY   THE    PUPILS   OF   MR.    W.    H.    CUMMINGS'    CLASS    FOR 

SINGING. 

No  less  than  twenty-six  pupils  (seventeen  female  and  nine 
male)  were  inserted  in  the  examination  programme,  with  scenas, 
arias,  and  songs  in  various  languages,  and  selections  from 
Concone's  Vocal  Exercises. 

Careful  vocal  training — namely,  evenness  of  tone  in  the 
different  registers,  judicious  breathing  and  correct  pronunciation 
of  the  words — were  evidenced  by  the  majority  of  the  students. 
What  such  a  pure  school  is  able  to  accomplish  can  be  judged 
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from  the  refined  and  thoroughly  matured  style  of  Vocalisation 
in  which  Miss  Amelia  Campbell  and  Miss  Hannah  Carson 
delivered  the  pretty  little  manuscript  songs  by  their  fellow- 
students,  the  Misses  Joyce  and  Campbell. 

RECITAL   BY   PUPILS    OF    MR.    ANTON    HARTVIGSON'S    PIANOFORTE 

CLASS. 

Seventeen  pupils  (eleven  female  and  six  male)  were  enu- 
merated in  the  programme,  with  eighteen  judiciously  selected 
studies  and  pieces  for  the  pianoforte. 

Several  of  the  students  evinced  a  high  average  of  an  all- 
round  developed  technic,  and  even  the  youngest  of  them  gave 
unmistakable  evidence  of  a  praiseworthy  standard  of  teaching. 

RECITAL   BY    PUPILS    OF   MR.    FRITS    HARTVIGSON'S    PIANOFORTE 

OLASS. 

Seven  female  and  seven  male  students  were  enumerated  in  the 
programme,  with  twenty-four  compositions  for  the  pianoforte. 

Musicians  who  have  become  acquainted  with  the  special 
features  of  the  teaching  at  Kullak's  Pianoforte  School  in 
Berlin  will  easily  trace  the  influence  of  that  school  in  the 
playing  of  the  pupils  of  this  class,  namely,  a  touch  which 
enables  the  executant  to  produce  a  beautiful  quality  of  tone 
in  the  various  grades  of  "piano"  and  "forte,"  a  marvellously 
even  "  legato,"  with  a  resonant  tone  in  the  softest  bravura 
passages,  a3  well  as  in  those  of  the  most  passionate  "for- 
tissimo "  ;  and  above  all,  great  rhythmical  correctness  and  an 
accentuation  which  gives,  so  to  say,  speech  to  every  melody 
and  melodic  phrase. 

The  results  of  such  excellent  teaching  were  on  this  occasion 
demonstrated'  by  nearly  every  one  of  the  pupils  of  this  class, 
but  most  tellingly  so  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hollins'  truly  remarkable 
rendering  of  Brahms'  twenty-five  variations  on  a  melody  by 
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Handel,  which  was  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  a  masterly 
display  of  pianistic- virtuosity,  animated  and  guided  by  high-art 
maturity. 

My  feelings  prompted  me  to  express  my  most  unqualified 
admiration  of  Mr.  Hollins'  high  aitistic  achievements  to  the 
rest  of  the  students,  and  to  point  out  that  their  endeavours  to 
follow  his  example  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  results 
which  would  reward  them,  as  well  as  the  Founder  and  Director 
and  the  eminent  Professors  of  the  College,  to  whose  abilities 
and  zeal  the  happy  results  enumerated  in  this  Eeport  are  so 
largely  due. 

August  Manns, 
Musical  Director  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 


March,  1888. 


I  feel  that  my  special  mission  here  to-day  is  to  bear  testimony, 


Miss  E.  P. 
Hughes. 
1888.         as  a  Practical  teacher,  to  the  educational  value  of  the  work  which 

is  being  done  at  the  Normal  College.     It  is,  of  course,  a  great 

economic  gain  that   blind   men   and   women,  instead  of  being 

burdens  to  themselves  and  to  their  relations,  are  helped  to  become 

self-supporting. 

Every  British  subject  who  is  capable  of  supporting  himself 

adds  to  the  safety  and  to  the  strength  of  the  empire,  and  the 

economic  aspect  of  the  College  appeals  strongly  to  the  economist, 

the  social  reformer,   and  the  politician.      But  I  am  chiefly  a 

teacher,  and   as   such  am  more  capable  of  testing  the   purely 

educational  aspect  of  the  College,  although  I  am  duly  aware  of 

the  fact  that  the  technical  part  of  the  work  done  is  intimately 

connected  with  the  purely  educational  part,  and  I  believe  that 

Dr.  Campbell's  pianoforte  tuners  are  good,  chiefly  because  he 

first  tries  to  make  them  intelligent,  and  secondly,  teaches  them 

how  to  tune  pianos. 
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It  is  part  of  my  duty,  as  the  head  of  a  training  college,  to 
wander  up  and  down  the  land,  and  see  many  schools,  and  come 
across  many  teachers.  I  am  always  on  the  alert  to  find  schools 
where  the  best  methods  are  followed,  and  teachers  who  are  in 
advance  of  the  majority.  I  found  such  a  school  and  such  a  teacher 
when  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  Dr.  Campbell,  at  Upper  Norwood. 
I  have  been  reading  with  great  interest  the  Report  of  the  College, 
but  I  think  it  is  possible  to  read  the  Report  and  not  realise  how 
excellent  is  the  educational  work  which  is  being  done.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  it  may  be  possible  even  to  visit  the 
College,  if  one  has  not  paid  special  attention  to  education, 
and  scarcely  be  aware  of  ihe  superiority  of  the  teaching  there 
to  that  of  many  of  our  schools.  This  is  why  I  venture  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  educational  principles 
(adopted  in  theory  by  the  majority  of  educationalists,  but  by  no 
means  universally  practised  in  our  schools)  are  being  carried  on 
in  this  College  for  the  blind.  First,  that  health  is  a  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  intellectual  and  moral  development,  and,  further, 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  physical  exercise  and  a  considerable 
variety  of  exercise  is  absolutely  necessary  for  good  health.  You 
will  find  in  the  Report  most  interesting  details  about  the  physical 
education  of  the  College.  Would  that  the  pupils  of  every  school 
in  England  had  equal  advantages  under  this  head  with  the  blind 
boys  and  girls  at  Upper  Norwood  !  Would  that  our  pupils  could 
regard  their  schools  not  only  as  a  place  for  arithmetic,  Latin, 
science,  etc.,  however  delightful  these  may  be,  but  also  places  for 
swimming,  rowing,  cycling,  roller  skating,  gymnastics,  and  any 
number  of  games  !  Second,  that  all  teachers  should  be  trained. 
This   principle,    accepted  at   Upper   Norwood,  is  by  no  means 
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universally  accepted  in  our  English  schools,  but  I  hope  the  time 
will  come,  and  come  soon,  when  parents  will  refuse  to  trust  their 
children  to  teachers  who  have  so  little  realised  the  importance 
and  the  difficulty  of  their  work  that  they  have  dared  to  begin  it 
without  any  special  preparation.  Meanwhile,  it  is  very  satis- 
factory that  Dr.  Campbell  endeavours  to  get  the  best  trained 
teachers.  The  third  principle  to  which  I  shall  draw  your  attention 
is  this  :  that  teaching,  to  be  as  effective  as  possible,  should  be 
scientific — that  is,  based  on  principles.  The  teaching  should  be 
made  to  fit  the  gradually  developing  child's  mind,  and  that  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  done  by  the  laws  which  govern  that  develop- 
ment being  understood  and  applied  to  the  processes  of  teaching. 
This  is  being  done  at  the  College  for  the  Blind  to  an  extent 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  yet  unusual. 

There  is  another  striking  characteristic  of  the  College  to  which 
I  must  refer,  viz ,  the  earnest,  enthusiastic  spirit  which  pervades 
it.  That  earnest  enthusiasm,  even  without  scientific  knowledge, 
would  do  great  good,  and  combined  with  knowledge,  the  effect 
is  excellent.  I  have  never  been  to  the  College  without  coming 
away  stronger  to  fight  against  mental  and  moral  blindness. 
Every  one  of  us  has  ideals  towards  which  we  are  ever  struggling, 
and  in  the  better  moments  of  our  life  these  ideals  shine  out 
bright  and  clear,  but  often  they  get  blurred  and  faint,  because  of 
the  distractions  of  our  lives  and  the  pressure  of  the  present.  My 
ideal  of  a  perfect  school  and  a  perfect  teacher  is  always  clearer 
and  brighter  when  I  have  been  to  the  Upper  Norwood  College, 
and  I  can  pay  no  higher  compliment   to  any  educational  estab- 

lishment. 

"  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes, 

Principal  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College. 
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June,  1888. 


1888. 


As  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  it  has      The  Right 

been  my  duty  to  inform  myself  of  blind  education  in  Europe,      Hon.  A.J. 

— — — — — — — — ^— —      Mundella, 

and  I  have  been  through  nearly  all  the  best  blind  schools,  but  I  M.P. 

believe  that  we  need  not  go  from  home  to  see  the  best  example 
of  blind  instruction,  and  for  physical  education  there  is  no  Mind 
school  which  possesses  the  same  advantages  as  the  Normal 
College,  or  where  physical  education  is  so  thoroughly  carried  out 
and  developed.  It  may  seem  to  some  of  you  that  it  is  a  source 
of  enjoyment  to  the  blind,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that — 
it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  all  education  and  all  success  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Blind,  because,  without  confidence,  courage,  and 
determination  to  go  about  freely  in  the  world,  there  is  no  chance 
of  success  for  a  blind  person,  and  that  confidence  and  courage 
are  given  by  the  playground  and  gymnasium  such  as  we  see 
here.  It  has  been  said  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  in 
the  playgrounds  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  success  of  the 
education  of  the  Blind  must  also  be  won  in  gymnasia  and  play- 
grounds of  such  an  Institution  as  this,  thanks  to  the  Fawcett 

Memorial. 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P. 


June,  1888. 
Amongst  the  uneducated  blind  there  is  a  great  deal  of  apathy     The  Rtehti 
which  often  amounts  to  despair,    but  amongst  the  intelligently        °°*     .0l 
educated  blind  you  see  none  of  the  apathy  and  despair.     Although        K.C.B. 
they  are  shut  out  from,  one  faculty  ,  they  have  this  intro-reception  1888* 

by  education  which  has  become  almost  a  faculty  in  itself.  There 
are  only  160  blind  children  here  out  of  a  total  of  30,000  blind 
persons  in  this  country,  but  that  is  not  the  extent  of  its  useful- 


Dr.  J.  G 
Fitch. 
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ness.  It  is  a  beacon  on  a  hiil  showing  the  way  the  blind  should 
be  educated,  and  enabling  them  at  other  places  to  undertake 
education  in  a  like  way. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Playfair. 


April  14th,  1890. 
Dear     Dr.    Campbell, — The    visit    I   have  just   paid  to  the 
1890.         Normal  College  for   the  Blind  strongly  confirms  the  impression 
which    I    formed    four    years   ago     respecting  the   wise,    well- 
considered,   and   thoroughly  practical    training  received  by  the 
inmates  of  that  Institution.       The  various  devices  for  promoting 
physical  training  and  manual  dexterity  appeared   to  me  to  be 
ingeniously  varied  and  well-adapted  to  their  purpose  ;  and  I  was 
even  more  struck  than  at  any  former  visit  with  ther  freedom   of 
movement  and    with  the  spirit  of   self-dependence,    which   the 
discipline   of  the   Institution  develops   and  strengthens.        My 
attention   was  this  year   specially   directed   to  the    normal   or 
training  department,  designed  for  those  of  the  young  people  who 
have  evinced  an  apitude  for  teaching,  and  who   intend  to  devote 
themselves  to  that  special  work.      This  department  has  increased 
in  numbers  and  expanded  in  its  methods  and  usefulness  of   late. 
A  very  able  teacher  gave  in  my  presence  some  admirable  counsels 
to  a  class  of  students  respecting   the  best  methods  of  instructing 
children  in  arithmetic,  and  the  right  way  to  handle  and    illustrate 
reading  and  object  lessons.        The  responses  of  the  students,  and 
the  clear  and  intelligent  manner   in  which  they  reproduced  the 
results  of  former  lessons  on  the  principles  of  teaching,    proved 
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that  they  were  following  the  course  of  lessons  with  much 
sympathy  and  interest,  and  were  likely  to  become  efficient 
teachers.  The  scholars  who  were  studying;  Euclid  by  the  help 
of  raised  diagrams  showed  a  very  full  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  theorems  of  the  first  book,  and  of  some  practical 
deductions  from  them.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  an 
opportunity — though  a  brief  one — of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  your  skilful  and  beneficient  work. 

Yours  very  truly,-        (Signed)  J.  G.  Fitch,  L.L.D. 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges. 


March,  1891. 

At  Dr.  Campbell's  request,  I  visited  the  College  on  Friday,  the    Rev.  J.  Rice 
6th   of    March,    in    company   with    Inspector's   Assistants   Mr.  jL*.  ' 

Shilton  and  Mr.  Whitworth,  to  make  such  an  inspection  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  use  in  it,  as  would  be  possible  within 
the  limits  of  one  afternoon. 

We  began  at  the  beginning,  that  is  to  say,  with  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  basis  of  the  education  here  given  to  the  blind,  by 
looking  in  first  at  the  workshop,  where  boys  in  one  room,  girls 
in  another,  were  learning  to  saw,  and  hammer,  and  plane,  with 
the  view  of  developing  their  physical  powers,  making  them 
handy  and  serviceable  in  after  life.  They  come  to  the  College 
for  the  most  part  helpless,  indolent,  accustomed  to  be  waited  on, 
to  have  things  done  for  them.  Here  they  are  taught,  possibly 
for  the  first  time,  to  do  things  for  themselves,  to  exercise  their 
own  powers,  to  use  their  own  fingers.  We  were  then  taken  in 
succession  to  the  piano-tuning  house,  where  the  elder  male  students 
were  at  work,  each  with  his  own  instrument,  and  all  perfectly  at 
home ;    to   the    Armitage    Gymnasium,    where    the   girls    were 
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engaged  in  various  exercises,  all  of  them  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  physical  frame ;  to  the  skating  rink,  where  boys  were  dis- 
porting themselves,  and  the  Fawcett  gymnasium,  where  girls,  in 
the  most  becoming  of  dresses,  were  skipping.  Crossing  the 
grounds,  and  passing  on  the  way  a  large  swinging-boat,  full  of 
young  ladies  of  the  College,  who  were  singing  in  parts  exquisitely, 
we  came  to  the  swimming-bath.  A  few  of  the  male  students  were 
swimming,  probably  for  our  edification,  for  as  a  rule  the  males 
all  have  their  dip — I  understand  it  is  compulsory — in  the 
morning,  the  girls  later  on  in  the  day.  Keturning  through  the 
grounds,  by  a  spot  where  several  of  the  girls  were  engaged  in 
swinging,  we  arrived  at  the  ornamental  water.  Six  girls,  with 
the  Principal's  son  as  steersman,  were  rowing  a  boat,  all  in 
proper  fashion,  as  if  they  had  been  under  skilled  training  for 
years.  Now  we  enter  the  Technical  Tuning  Shop,  which  is  still 
in  course  of  construction,  now  return  to  the  Skating  Rink,  where 
seven  female  students  on  tricycles,  linked  together,  one  after  the 
other,  with  a  sighted  person  to  guide  them,  exhibit  their  pro- 
ficiency in  cycling,  and  after  another  short  visit  to  the  Armitage 
Gymnasium,  to  see  the  boys  at  their  gymnastics,  we  commence 
our  review  of  the  literary  part  of  the  instruction,  by  looking  in 
for  a  few  minutes  at  the  French  class,  under  Miss  Campbell, 
and  the  Shakespeare  class,  under  Miss  Buckingham,  in  each  of 
which  the  power  of  the  teacher  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars 
strikes  us  in  their  several  ways  as  very  remarkable.  Then  we 
pass  to  an  elementary  class  in  Arithmetic,  to  Miss  Bell's  in 
Mental  Arithmetic,  and  finally  to  Mrs.  Campbell's  in  Geography. 
With  this  multiplicity  and  variety  of  subjects  of  instruction,  in 
the  comparatively  limited  time  at  our  disposal,  our  inspection 
naturally  would  address  itself  rather  to  a  consideration  of  methods 
than  an  examination  of  results.    But  the  results  were  by  no  means 
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neglected.  "  Examination  by  sample"  is  the  course  recommended 
in  the  New  Code  of  Elementary  Education,  and  we  examined  by 
sample,  wherever  we  could.  On  my  colleagues,  as  on  myself,  the 
impression  made  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Shilton  remarks  on  the  "  comprehensive  nature  of  the  training 
given,  physical  as  well  as  mental "  ;  on  "  the  superiority  of  the 
teachers  in  their  vocabulary,  mode  of  address,  and  complete  con- 
trol over  their  pupils.  They  address  the  latter  in  quite  the 
language  of  educated  adults,  and  the  pupils  themselves  not  only 
seem  equal  to  understanding  them,  but  are  able  to  reply  and 
express  themselves  in  equally  good  English.''  Mr.  Whitworth 
considers  the  "  provision  for  physical  training  "  to  be  "  well  nigh 
perfect,"  "the  teaching  in  every  subject"  to  be  "highly  in- 
telligent," the  technical  training  "signally  successful."  "But 
what  strikes  me  most  forcibly  is  the  marvellous  power  of 
organization  possessed  by  the  Principal.  Everything  seems  to 
have  a  purpose  in  it,"  everything  foreign  to  the  purpose  being 
omitted  as  irrelevant.  Clearly,  the  true  end  of  education,  viz., 
the  development  of  the  whole  man,  physical  as  well  as  mental, 
is  the  end  kept  in  view  in  this  Institution  for  the  Blind,  with 
special  regard  (in  this  particular  instance)  to  the  condition  of 
the  students  as  blind  persons,  and  to  their  occupations  in 
after  life.  The  methods  of  instruction  in  use  are  of  the  best  in 
every  subject,  and  the  results  are  commensurate.  The  car- 
pentering, the  piano-tuning,  the  gymnastics,  the  swimming,  the 
rowing,  are  in  the  hands  of  teachers  of  consummate  ability.  The 
Tinkers  rinked  with  a  success  only  varied  by  such  an  occasional 
tumble  as  falls  to  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  The  cyclists 
cycled  as  if  a  spirit  were  in  the  wheels.     Snatches  of  song  we 
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caught  in  crossing  the  grounds  came  to  us  from  voices  trained 
into  perfect  accord  with  the  rules  of  harmony.  In  the  French 
class,  the  foreign  language  was  spoken  fluently,  and  with  coirect 
pronunciation.  In  the  Shakespeare  class,  we  found  girls  of 
seventeen  or  thereabouts  studying  Hamlet  with  the  scholarly 
thoroughness  with  which  Sixth  Form  boys  at  a  great  public 
school  would  study  a  Greek  play.  Of  the  Mental  Arithmetic,  we 
at  first  had  our  doubts ;  the  questions,  as  the  teacher  proposed 
them,  contained  so  many  figures,  repeated  with  such  amazing 
volubility,  and  involving,  as  for  example,  the  square  of  28,  such 
difficult  calculations,  that  when  the  answers  came  in  a  flash,  we 
begun  to  suspect  a  rehearsal,  for  our  occupation  as  school 
inspectors  naturally  renders  us  sceptical,  but  when  Dr.  Campbell 
informed  us  that  they  had  all  the  squares  up  to  50  by  heart,  so 
that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  memory,  we  were  reassured.  To 
me,  Mrs.  Campbell's  class  in  Geography,  with  articles  of 
commerce,  such  as  wool,  oilcloths,  linoleum,  chalk,  and  lime,  to 
serve  as  illustrations,  was  a  real  delight,  especially  when  one  of 
our  number,  putting  a  series  of  questions  on  his  own  account, 
received  answers  just  as  full,  accurate,  and  intelligent  as  the 
teacher  herself. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  expresing  a  regret,  that  an  institu- 
tion, such  as  this  (with  others  similar  to  it)  should  receive  no 
official  recognition,  such  as  would  be  implied  in  an  examination 
under  the  authority  of  the  Education  Department,  and  a  grant  of 
public  money  towards  its  maintenance.  To  impose  on  it  such  a 
rigid  course  of  instruction  and  system  of  examination  as  are 
found  to  be  most  suitable  to  ordinary  schools  for  sighted 
children,  would  be  out  of  the  question.  I  would  suggest  that, 
if  the  curriculum  were  left  comparatively  free,  a  fixed  grant 
of  so  much  per  head  for  each  scholar  who  had  been  under  in- 
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struction  for  a   reasonable  time   during    the   year,    with   lesser 

grants  for — 

1.  Physical  attainments, 

2.  Literary  attainments, 

3.  Music, 

4.  Technical  proficiency, 

5.  Discipline  in  its  widest  sense, 

would  be,  varying  in  amount  according  as  they  were  "  Excellent," 
"Good,"  or  "Fair,"  consonant  with  the  spirit,  and  even  with 
the  terminology,  of  the  Code  of  Elementary  Education,  and 
would  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  by  rewarding 
each  school  in  proportion  to  its  efficiency. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord  Duke  and  G-entlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  Rice  Byrne, 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 


March,  1891. 
I  am  able  to  state  that  the   great  efficiency  in   the   various     Mr.  August 


branches  of  musical  teaching,  enumerated  by  me  in  a  previous 
report,  has  not  only  been  upheld,  but  has,  as  it  should,  grown 
steadily. 

The  College  has  secured  the  services  of  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors in  each  department,  and  has  also  trained  an  able  corps  of 
resident  teachers.  The  instruction  given  to  each  pupil  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  each  individual,  and  is  carefully 
supervised  and  watched  by  the  Principal,  who  makes  himself 
personally  acquainted  with  all  the  work  of  the  College,  from  the 


Manns. 
1891. 
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most  elementary  to  the  most  advanced.  In  my  recent  examina- 
tion, I  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  good  work  accom- 
plished by  Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  Hyde  (teachers  educated  in 
the  College)  in  training  classes  of  small  boys  and  girls.  Other 
excellent  features  deserving  special  mention  were  the  ensemble 
singing  of  the  choirs,  and  also  their  ready  skill  in  writing  music 
from  dictation  and  reading  at  sight.  Before  I  came,  the  Girls' 
Choir  had  written  out,  in  the  Braille  musical  notation,  "Cliveden 
Woods,"  one  of  Corder's  river  songs,  but  they  bad  not  rehearsed 
it.  The  work  contains  many  difficult  chromatic  intervals,  and 
the  reading  was  certainly  of  surprising  efficiency. 

While  I  was  hearing  some  of  the  other  pupils,  one  of  the 
music-readers  dictated  a  trio  of  Abt's  to  the  girls,  and  this  trio 
was  sung  with  a  careful  observance  of  the  marks  of  expression. 
Dr.  Campbell  then  dictated  a  few  phrases  of  a  rythmically 
intricate  trio  by  Hatton  ;  this  was  sung  with  equal  facility.  The 
solo  singing  of  various  pupils  gave  evidence  of  excellent  teaching 
and  diligent  study,  special  points  for  commendation  being  dis- 
tinct enunciation  and  artistic  phrasing.  The  pianoforte  and 
organ  playing  was  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

The  College  was  located  in  Norwood  in  order  that  its  pupils 
might  be  able  to  profit  by  the  great  musical  advantages  presented 
in  the  varied  programmes  of  high-class  music  performed  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  In  the  rehearsals  and  concerts,  the  students 
have  opportunities  for  becoming  familiar  with  the  standard  works 
of  all  the  great  masters,  and  of  hearing  performances  by  dis- 
tinguished artists  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  results  have 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  founders.  From  year  to  year  I  have 
had  opportunities  of  observing  the  excellent  training  and 
educational  work  of  the  College,  and  having  conducted  numerous 
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concerts  given  by  the  students,  can  speak  of  the  performances  of 

the  vocalists,  pianists,  organists,  and  choir,  as  comparing  favour- 

ably  with  the  work  accomplished  by  the  students  of  our  best 

musical  schools. 

August  Manns, 

Musical  Director  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 


ORC4AN. 

6,  Argyle  Square,  W.C. 

March  28th,  1891. 
Dear  Dr.   Campbell, — The  impression  made  upon  me  by  my      Dr-  F.  H. 
examination  of  the  musical  work  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  iln* 

has  quite  changed  my  opinion  regarding  the  possible  extent  of 
the  usefulness  of  those  trained  under  your  well  thought-out 
methods  as  musical  artists.  Not  only  was  the  technical  skill 
displayed  remarkably  true,  but  every  performance  was  marked 
by  reliability,  certainty,  and  the  exercise  of  artistic  courage. 
The  expectation  I  entered  the  College  with,  based  upon  former 
experience  with  regard  to  vocal  and  instrumental  performances 
of  those  not  enjoying  the  blessing  and  assured  power  of  sight, 
was  completely  swept  away  by  the  finish  and  attack  of  the  music 
produced  by  your  students.  I  was  quite  prepared  to  find  they 
had  been  thoroughly  taught,  well  knowing  the  eminence  of  your 
music  masters  ;  but  the  character  of  the  music  produced  was  an 
unexpected  revelation  of  artistic  strength  to  me.  This  power  I 
could  not  but  recognize  as  a  strength  created  by  a  system  of 
education  which  firmly  and  patiently  removes  that  sense  of 
doubt  which  necessarily  accompanies  the  physical  and  mental 
activity  of  the  blind.     The  spontaneous  nature  of  the  attack  of 
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every  note,  the  well  considered  phrasing,  with  the  brightness  and 
vigour  imparted  to  every  musical  sentence,  I  could  but  feel  arose 
from  a  vitality  and  happiness,  resulting  from  successful  method, 
which  is  at  once  moral  and  artistic  in  its  influence.     First  let  me 
state  a  few  impressions  of  the  solo  organ-playing.     Miss  Page 
managed  the  organ  with   remarkable  certainty,  though  her  touch 
betrayed  slight  nervousness.     The  pedal  playing  of  Miss  Shaw 
was   very  good,   though   her  playing  suffered   somewhat   from 
nervousness.     The  organ- playing  of   the  two  sisters,  the  Misses 
Davis,   displayed   a   special   sensitiveness    in   the   characteristic 
touch   best   displaying  some    stops   and   combinations — a  very 
distinct  evidence  of  cultivated  talent.     I  was  greatly  struck  by 
the  playing  of  Miss  Lucas.     Some  passages,  notably  in  the  digni- 
fied introduction  to  Guilmant's  First  Sonata,  I  have  never  before 
heard  with  more  character  and  judicious  effect ;  indeed,  the  render- 
ing of  one  sentence  still  retains  its  force  in  my  memory.     The 
excellent   feeling,  talent,  and    attainments  of   this   young   lady 
point  to  remarkable  future  skill  as  an  organist.     The  answers  to 
the  few  questions  I  asked  regarding  organ  stops,  etc.,  displayed 
much   intelligent   thought.      Of  the  young  men,   the  excellent 
legato  touch  of  Warrilow,  the  sense  of  character  in  solo  use  of 
stops,  and  good  phrasing  of  Newman,  the  very  promising  playing 
of  Mayes,  and  the  song  composed  and  sung  with  an  accompani- 
ment containing  much  artistic  thought  and  contrivance  by  Harde- 
beck,  greatly  pleased  me.     Evidences  of  useful  talent  and  careful 
training  were  also  displayed  by  other  young  men.     The  masterly 
extempore  playing  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hollins  on  a  phrase  I  suggested, 
showed  great  resources  of  thought  and  technical  power.     There 
could  be  little  to  criticise  in  the  organ-playing  I  heard,  as  there 
was  much  to  admire.    The  manual  and  pedal  playing  was  in  every 
case  very  accurate.     A  little   more   life   and  downrightness  of 
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touch,  together  with  a  still  greater  variety  in  using  the  stop  com- 
binations, seem  to  be  all  that  was  wanted  to  bring  the  playing  I 
heard  up  to  a  very  high  standard  of  recital  performance.  The 
choice  of  stops  and  the  general  character  of  the  various  perform- 
ances surprised  and  gratified  me.  The  great  playing  and  singing 
question,  the  rendering  of  church  music,  was  approached  with  a 
success  which  deeply  interested  me,  and  to  my  mind  solved  the 
problem  as  to  the  effective  usefulness  of  blind  musicians  in  our 
churches.  The  choir  chanted  the  Psalms  for  the  twenty- third 
evening  of  the  month  most  perfectly,  and  with  a  very  accurate 
and  judicious  organ  accompaniment  in  each  case.  The  words 
were  enunciated  with  remarkable  clearness,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  pronunciation  of  words  and  syllables  were  characterised 
by  a  simultaneous  utterance  and  sensitiveness  of  promptitude 
I  have  never  heard  before  from  any  choir.  The  performance  of  a 
chant  taken  by  dictation  was  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  perfect 
development  of  method.  The  reading  of  Psalms,  again,  was 
wonderfully  prompt  and  intelligent.  When  I  add  to  these  state- 
ments facts  such  as  these,  the  possession  of  a  large  amount  of 
church  music  in  the  required  notation,  the  similar  possession  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  high  class  organ  music  by  Bach, 
Mendelssohn,  Hopkins,  Smart,  and  Widor,  it  seems  clear  that 
blind  church  musicians  are  not  only  duly  gifted  but  fully 
equipped  to  undertake  the  organ-playing  and  choral  duties  of 
our  church  services  with  perfect  intelligence,  apprehension, 
feeling,  and  skill.  This  fact  I  regard  as  most  important  in  con- 
nection with  the  higher  education  of  the  blind,  and  I  shall  in 
future  endeavour  very  distinctly,  as  far  as  my  influence  goes,  to 
show  that  the  educational  work  done  in  your  College  has  at  once 
opened    up  an   exalted   source   of  employment  to   those  blind 
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persons  who  may  be  duly  gifted,  and  has  largely  added  to  our 
national  strength  in  this  important  department  of  artistic  life. 
I  even  noted  a  case  of  remarkably  clever  transposition  of  a  tune 
at  the  organ  keyboard,  a  faculty  possessed  only  by  well-trained 
and  thoroughly  efficient  organists.  I  cannot  but  recognise,  too, 
your  successful  efforts  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  some  of  your 
students  as  pianoforte  tuners,  an  employment  in  which  trained 
sensitiveness  of  ear,  wrist  and  fingers  bring  inevitable  success. 
Of  the  many  signs  of  good,  earnest,  well-thought  out  systematic 
cultivation  T  need  not  now  speak. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  noble 
lessons  of  self-reliance  and  usefulness  you  are  teaching  will 
continue  to  bear  fruit,  and  that  the  Sbate  as  well  as  benevolent 
individuals  will  so  recognise  the  importance  of  your  work  as  a 
national  power  for  good,  whereby  usefulness  and  consequently 
increased  happiness  are  being  brought  to  a  large  number  of 
afflicted  persons,  that  fixed  and  substantial  pecuniary  aid  will  be 
brought  to  you  to  the  enlargement  of  your  sphere  of  benevolent 
usefulness. 
"  ~~  F.  H.  Turpin,  Mus.  Doc. 


12,  Greenwood  Road,  Dalston,  N.E. 
March  21st,  1891. 

Mr.  E.Prout.        My    dear   Dr.   Campbell, — In  compliance  with  your  wish,  I 
1891.         herewith  report  the  result  of  my  examination  this  morning  of 
the  students  at  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

I  examined  in  all  six  classes — three  male  and  three  female — 
the  examination  being  viva  voce  for  harmony,  and  written  for 
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counterpoint.  In  both  subjects  the  average  of  merit  shown  was 
very  high.  I  would  particularly  specify  the  girls'  first  class,  in 
which  I  was  especially  struck  by  the  thoughtfulness  and  intel- 
ligence shown  in  the  answers  to  some  not  very  easy  questions 
that  I  asked.  All  the  classes,  however,  without  exception,  were 
satisfactory.  The  counterpoint  exercises,  also,  were  on  the  whole 
admirably  done. 

I  have  had  much  experience  in  examinations,  but  have  never 
conducted  one  which  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  yours  to- 
day. The  results  prove  no  less  the  excellence  of  the  teaching 
than  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  the  pupils.  I  was  also  much 
struck  with  the  talent  shown  in  the  compositions  of  two  of  the 
male  students. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  the  College, 

Ebenezer  Prout. 


March,  1891. 
Dear  Dr.  Campbell, — Your  invitation  to  examine  and  criticise         Herr 
the  systems  and  methods,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  physical     ober&oizer 

training  of  the  blind  at  your  College,  I  accepted  with  pleasure  Instructor  to 

and  never  was  I  more  astonished  than  by  the  examination  on     ,„e    erman 

Gymnastic 
Thursday,  March  26th,  1891.  Society,  Ac. 

I  examined  your  boys  and  girls  exactly  in  the  way  I  would  IB9\, 

sighted  classes.     I  set  them  unknown    exercises  in  extension, 

iron-bar,  and  dumb-bell  movements,  and  a  combination  exercise 

upon  the  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bar,  and  vaulting  horse.     I 

would  not  have  believed  it  possible,  had  I  not  seen  it,  that  such 

exercises   could   have   been   executed   by   merely   having   them 

described  in  words.     That  the  pupils  were  able  to  do  so  at  my 
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dictation,  without  any  hesitation,  proves  the  thorough  correct- 
ness of  their  theoretical  as  well  as  of  their  practical  teaching, 
and  is  certainly  the  main  reason  why  the  gymnastic  training  at 
your  College  is  so  successful.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  young 
men  make  circles  on  the  horizontal  bar ;  slow  pull  ups,  pump 
swings,  shoulder  balances,  rolls  on  the  upper  arms,  and  hand- 
stands and  somersaults  on  the  parallel  bars ;  screw  mounts, 
circles,  rear,  flank  and  front  vaults,  squats  and  straddles  on 
the  horse,  gives  those  who  understand  these  terms  an  idea  of  the 
high  training  of  your  classes,  and  reflects  very  great  credit  upon 
the  Director  and  his  assistants.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
did  the  set  exercises  correctly  and  in  good  style — a  truly  wonder- 
ful result.     The  girls  were  fully  equal  to  the  boys. 

The  Armitage  Gymnasium  I  consider  the  most  completely 
fitted  up  one  I  have  yet  seen.  The  various  machines,  which  I 
saw  and  tested,  are  admirably  calculated  to  gradually  develope 
even  the  most  feeble.  Every  instrument  can,  by  means  of  weights, 
be  so  exactly  adjusted  to  the  natural  strength  of  each  individual, 
that  a  pupil,  who  goes  through  a  course  of  about  three  months 
regular  practice  on  these  instruments,  is  bound  to  become  stronger 
and  be  able  to  proceed  without  risk  to  the  more  advanced  ap- 
paratus, viz.,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bar,  and  vaulting  horse,  and 
take  part  in  such  outdoor  exercises  as  cycling,  boating,  running,  &c. 
Your  roller-skating  is  another  admirable  form  of  special  develop- 
ment and  recreation.  The  skating  in  couples  and  threes,  particu- 
larly by  the  girls,  was  done  with  such  a  graceful  swing  of  the 
body,  and  without  any  pushing  or  running  against  one  another, 
that  one  quite  forgot  the  pupils  were  blind. 

Another  of  the  many  special  contrivances  for  outdoor  recreation 
that  attracted  me,  was  the  original  skittle-alley  or  "  Rob-Roy," 
where  the  skittles  are  on  strings  like  marionettes. 
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The  beautiful  lawns  for  outdoor  exercises  and  games  and  the 
Armitage  Swimming  Bath,  cannot  be  too  highly  valued ;  they 
are  essential  for  proper  physical  training  in  a  large  college  lik  e 
yours. 

If  further  proofs  are  wanted  of  the  effect  of  the  training  your 
pupils  receive  at  the  College,  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  the 
difference  between  a  new  comer  and  a  pupil  that  has  been  with 
you  a  year  or  so  ;  the  one  is  dull,  awkward,  in  many  cases  quite 
helpless ;  the  other  bright,  active  and  full  of  life. 

To  my  mind,  the  satisf actor v  results  obtained  by  your  pupils 
in  other  branches  are  entirely  due  to  their  special  physical 
training.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  nothing  can  be  of  more 
advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence  than  such  a  training, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  your  pupils  receive  a  far 
better  and  more  efficient  physical  training  than  the  boys  and 
girls  of  any  London  school  or  college. 

Nowhere  have  I  as  yet  seen  such  perfect  and  careful  arrange- 
ments for  true  physical  development  and  recreation  as  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College   for  the  Blind. 

Rudolph  Oberholzer, 

Instructor  to  the  German  Gymnastic  Society, 
the  Birkbeck  Institute,  etc. 


March,  1891. 

In  the  examination  of  Mr.  Soutten's   classes,  various  divisions 
from  both  male  and  female  departments  of  the  College,  young 

and  old,  performed  various  graceful  exercises,  including  intricate 

e2 


Professor 
W.   H. 

Cummiags. 
1891. 
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dance  movements,  with  an  ease  and  certainty  frequently  found 
wanting  when  attempted  by  sighted  persons.  The  success 
attained  by  the  various  pupils  has  surprised  those  who  expected 
much  from  careful  and  systematic  exercises  under  the  supervision 
of  an  expert.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  as  the  most 
juvenile  of  the  pupils  are  now  trained  by  Mr.  Soutten,  they  will 
do  better  even  than  those  older  students  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  being  trained  in  childhood. 

Deportment  classes  have  been  found  indispensable  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  and  Royal  College  of  Music,  therefore  of 
much  more  consequence  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  where  ease 
of  movement,  graceful  walk  and  gesture,  are  of  necessity  most 
difficult  of  acquirement  by  the  students. 

The  importance  of  this  department  of  teaching  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  on ;  its  value  has  been  shown  in  the  improved 
gait  and  bearing  of  many  of  the  most  awkward  pupils,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  whatever  occupation  may  be  considered  suit- 
able for  them,  deportment  must  be  practised  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  move  freely  and  with  confidence  of  equality  amongst 

their  sighted  brethren. 

W.  H.  Cummings. 


Oxford,  June  15th,  1894. 
Sir  John  Dear  Dr.  Campbell,— The  story  of  the  work   done  in  your 

Stainer.        College  has  been  so  often  told,  and  told  in  a  manner  so  interest- 
1894.  °  _ 

ing  and  charming,  that  I  need  not  attempt  to  repeat  it.     But  as 

I  was  an  examiner  of  the  pupils  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  August 

Manns   fifteen  years  ago,  and  as  I  have  not  been   inside   the 

College  since  then,  until  you  were  so  good  as  to  receive  me  last 

Tuesday,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  impressions   of 

what  I  saw  and  heard,  after  such  a  long  interval  of  absence. 
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My  memory  of  all  that  took  place  in  1879  is  still  fresh,  indeed  I 
have  frequently  narrated  the  extraordinary  musical  skill  of  some 
of  your  pupils  of  that  date,  especially  of  one  who,  after  an 
admirable  performance  of  one  of  Bach's  great  organ  fugues, 
announced  his  willingness  to  i-lay  any  one  of  the  four  parts 
alone,  or  any  two  or  three  in  combination  !  I  put  him  to  the 
test,  and  found  him  as  good  as  his  word.  Such  a  feat  of  musical 
analysis  and  unfailing  memory  I  have  never  witnessed  elsewhere. 
On  that  occasion  I  also  felt  what  all  your  visitors  and  examiners 
always  felt,  that  is,  a  keen  sense  of  the  brightness  and  cheerful- 
ness of  your  workers,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  and  skill  which 
direct?  their  work.  I  venture  now  to  write  and  tell  you  that 
my  recent  pleasant  day  with  you  and  vours  has  more  than  fully 
confirmed  the  good  opinions  I  before  formed.  I  was  more  than 
ever  struck  by  the  ingenuity  of  your  method  of  teaching  the  tuning 
and  repairs  of  pianofortes — with  those  little  models  of  a  grand 
and  cottage  pianos,  and  of  the  various  actions  used  by  leading 
makers,  which  the  pupils  take  to  pieces  and  put  together  again — 
the  dainty  little  glue-pots  provided  for  the  lads  mending  broken 
hammers,  so  constructed  that  "tidiness"  is  unavoidable — the 
care  with  which  they  learn  to  replace  a  broken  string,  especially 
pianos  in  which  the  wires  are  overstrung — the  sixteen  small 
rooms  in  which  as  many  young  fellows  are  daily  training  their 
ears  to  the  delicate  task  of  distinguishing  the  slightest  differ- 
ences in  numbers  of  vibrations.  How  little  the  former  owner 
of  this  property  (Sir  Thomas  Sinclair)  dreamed  that  his  stables 
wc  uld  ever  become  the  hive  of  such  busy  industry  ! 

I  need  not  do  more  than  mention  the  great  gain  it  must  be  to 
the  little  tiny  folks  in  the  primary  school  to  learn  modelling  in 
clay.     To  me  it  was  most  interesting  to  consider  that  these  chil- 
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dren  first  obtained  through  their  touch  a  mental  impression  of  the 
form  of  a  flower,  figure,  or  a  vase,  and  then  could  reproduce  it 
by  the  same  sense  of  touch.  It  was  equally  pleasing  to  me  to 
hear  and  see  once  more  the  method  of  teaching  geography,  and 
of  reading  and  writing  from  dictation.  When  the  abbreviations 
for  such  long  words  as  nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  and  for  the 
common  "  and,"  "  but,"  etc.,  were  explained  to  me,  I  felt  quite 
jealous  that  people  with  two  eyes  were  no4)  permitted  to  economise 
ink  and  precious  time  on  similar  principles. 

The.  lessons  in  arithmetic,  science,  and  the  French  language, 
were  equally^  interesting  and  instructive ;  but,  of  course,  my 
greatest  interest  centred  in  the  musical  performance  you  gave  me 
in  your  capital  music-room.  The  choir  performed  the  Te  Deum 
with  a  correctness  and  devotional  feeling  which  was  most  im- 
pressive. It  was  difficult  to  realize  that  it  had  only  been  read 
out  to  the  choir  a  few  days  before,  and  only  twice  rehearsed  ;  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  wrote  down  a  new  chant  from  dicta- 
tion, and  sang  it  perfectly  correctly  at  first  sight,  or  rather  I 
should  say  at  first  touch,  showed  the  soundness  of  their  elementary 
work.  And  I  must  also  congratulate  you  on  having  such  profi- 
cient organists  as  Miss  Lucas  and  Mr.  Warrilow — the  former  an 
admirable  accompanist  as  well  as  soloist ;  such  pianists  as  Miss 
Mabel  Davis,  Master  Watling,  and  Mr.  Carr;  such  singers  as  Miss 
Ada  Smith,  and  your  most  promising  young  tenor,  Mr.  Stewart 
Moncur.  Several  of  these  will  come  to  the  front  as  performers  ; 
and  Miss  Lucas  as  a  composer  also,  for  her  setting  of  Psalm 
xxxvi.  for  female  voices,  which  the  choir  sang  so  tastefully,  is  a 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

I  need  only  make  a  passing  remark  on  the  wonderful  display 
of  physical  training,  as  exhibited  in  the  gymnasium,  the  boating, 
swimming,  skating,  dancing,  and  other  healthful  bodily  exercises. 
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It  would  of  course  be  possible  to  live  many  days  or  weeks 
amongst  your  scholars  without  learning  all  that  might  be  learnt 
about  them,  but  the  short  day  I  so  lately  passed  with  them  proved 
beyond  all  question  the  soundness  of  your  principle  that  body 
and  mind  should  be  simultaneously  trained  ;  that  the  old  notion 
of  pitying  young  blind  children  as  being  helpless  only  tends  to 
make  them  veritably  helpless  ;  and  with  this  mistaken  kindness 
of  letting  them  do  nothing  which  other  people  do,  and  nothing 
for  themselves,  there  must  naturally  spring  up  that  listlessness  of 
mind  and  weakness  of  body  which  it  often  costs  you  so  much 
labour  and  anxiety  to  dispel.  I  have  some  doubts  whether  the 
blind  can  ever  be  raised  from  this  low  level,  which  has  been  to  a 
large  extent  imposed  upon  them  by  the  false  treatment  they  have 
received  from  others,  unless  they  are  placed  in  proper  hands 
when  quite  young.  It  is  easy  to  speak  of  (l  proper  "  hands,  but 
skilled  trainers  of  the  blind  are  a  small  class,  and  whether  they 
provide  physical,  intellectual,  or  musical  training,  they  need  to 
be,  and  deserve  to  be,  well  paid.  Surely  all  this  points  to  the 
fact  that  young  blind  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  little  groups  all  over  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  half-trained, 
poorly  remunerated  teachers.  I  do  hope,  therefore,  that  your 
appeal  to  the  School  Boards  will  bring  large  numbers  of  these 
unfortunate  little  creatures  into  your  fold,  where  they  can  have 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  passing  through  your  carefully 
graduated  scheme  of  education  until  they  leave  you,  not  bowed 
down  with  the  dread  of  having  after  all  to  live  upon  charity, 
but  with  happiness  and  independence  stamped  on  their  faces,  not 
only  with  a  desire  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  but  with  a  sure 
and  certain  knowledge  that  they  are  qualified  to  earn  it. 

The  financial  part  of  the  question  is  outside  my  sphere,  but  I 
should  have  thought  it  would  be  obvious  to  everybody  that  in 
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the  case  of  the  training  needed  by  the  blind,  in  which  every 
book,  piece  of  music,  all  material  for  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
necessary  apparatus  of  every  kind,  is  abnormally  expensive,  and 
in  which  the  teachers  themselves  must  have  gone  through  an 
abnormally  expensive  training,  the  greater  the  number  of  chil- 
dren using  the  apparatus  and  learning  from  each  teacher,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  proportionate  cost  of  each  child.  If,  then, 
your  appeal  is  answered,  the  young  blind  which  are  entrusted  to 
your  care  will  not  only  get  a  far  better  education  than  in  their 
own  neighbourhood,  but  the  country  will  pay  less  for  it.  This 
is  not  only  true  of  the  general  physical  and  mental  education  of 
the  children ;  it  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  their  musical 
training.  Where,  but  in  or  near  a  large  city,  can  such  gifted, 
skilful,  and  painstaking  professors  as  yours  be  found?  And 
even  supposing  they  could  be  found,  imagine  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding their  tuition  for  small  classes  of  children  in  small  towns. 
The  absolute  thoroughness  of  the  training  of  your  pupils,  whether 
as  tuners  of  pianofortes,  teachers  or  performers  of  music,  hangs 
upon  the  fact  that  you  have  a  staff  of  exceptional  ability  and  of 
unselfish  devotion  to  their  work.  I  only  wish  their  admirable 
instruction,  lectures,  and  recitals  could  be  heard  by  larger 
numbers  ;  it  almost  approaches  a  scandal  that  there  should  be  an 
empty  bench  or  seat  in  a  room  when  such  men  are  imparting 
their  knowledge  and  experience ;  but  your  numbers  cannot  be 
increased  without  more  funds,  and  I  can  only  conclude  by 
expressing  a  sincere  hope  that  your  list  of  subscribers  will  so 
increase  as  to  allow  you  to  make  the  Normal  College  a  real 
blessing  to  many  more  than  are  now  reaping  its  advantages. 

John  Stain er, 

Mus.  Doc,  M.A. 
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LOCATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 


In  all  musical  education  the  hearing  of  the  great  works  of 
the  past  and  present  is  a  vital  element,  and  this  I  should  say 
must  be  still  more  important  in  the  case  of  students  who  cannot 
exercise  the  inner  sense  of  hearing  by  reading  scores.  You 
have  at  your  very  doors  the  finest,  or  at  least  some  of  the  very 
finest,  concerts  in  Europe,  where  the  music  of  all  countries  is 
performed  by  first-rate  artists.  To  listen  to  such  performances, 
and  still  more  to  the  rehearsals  of  such  performances,  is  a 
privilege  enjoyed  by  few  of  the  greatest  music  schools  on  the 
Continent.  Francis  Hueffer. 


The  late 
Francis 
Hueffer, 


I  am  certain  that  the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  has  an  The  late  Sir 
advantage  in  the  access  for  its  pupils  to  the  daily  concerts,  and        George 

JM  £L  C  f  Sfe  Y  Y  GH 

still  more  to  the  rehearsals,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  no  other 
place  in  the  country  can  afford.  G,  A.  Macfarren. 


I  think  to  hear  as  much  music  as  possible  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  everyone's  musical  education  ;  how  much  more  so  to  the 
blind,  to  whom  it  is  almost  the  only  resource,  and  certainly  the 
chief  one  !  And  does  there  exist  another  place  where  they  can 
hear  so  much  music  of  the  best  kind  ;  where  they  hear,  not  only 
the  works  of  our  greatest  composers,   but   even   all  artists  of 

renown  1 

Madame  Schumann. 


Madame 
Schumann , 


The  late 
Henry  Lealie. 
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The  position  of  the  College  secures  to  the  students  the  finest 
institution  we  have  in  England  for  musical  instruction,  as  there 
is  nothing  we  have  that  can  be  compared  to  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  Crystal  Palace  Band,  more  especially  as  the  directo  rs 
grant  you  for  the  pupils  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the 
rehearsals. 

Henry  Leslie. 


Professor 

W.  H. 

Cummings. 


I  have  always  regarded  the  position  selected  for  your  College 
at  Norwood  as  the  very  best  in  England ;  you  have  the  advan- 
tages of  a  healthy  locality,  within  some  twenty  minutes  of 
London,  so  that  all  the  art  treasures  and  all  the  musical  per- 
formances of  the  Metropolis  are  within  reach  at  a  minimum  cost 
of  time  and  money.  And  in  addition,  you  are  placed  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  your  pupils  can  hear 
every  day  in  the  week  high-class  musical  performances,  and  very 
frequently  the  most  magnificent  musical  compositions  of  the 
great  masters,  performed  in  a  manner  which  equals,  if  not  excels, 
every  similar  thing  in  Europe. 

William  H.  Cummings. 


Mr.  E.  Proufc.  The  fact  that  at  Norwood  you  have  access  to  the  concerts  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  admitted  to  be  the  musical  centre  of  this 
country,  is  an  advantage  to  your  students  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  over  estimate. 

Ebenezer  Prout. 
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To    praise   the   musical  performances  at  the  Crystal  Palace      The'llate 

£ - * Walter 

would  be   superfluous.     I   know  of   no  institution  in  Germany        Bache. 

where  so  much  music  of  all  schools  and  ages  can  be  heard,  or 
where  it  is  so  carefully  prepared  and  intelligently  interpreted. 
But  of  its  importance  to  your  pupils  I  can  speak  most  strongly. 
Your  admirable  professors  (even  such  men  as  Cummings, 
Hartvigson,  Hopkins,  and  Deichmann)  would  find  their  work  a 
thousand  times  harder  and  their  success  infinitely  less  were  your 
pupils  to  be  taken  out  of  the  musical  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
them  at  Sydenham,  and  which  they  can  certainly  never  find  in 
any  other  part  of  England.  I  feel  most  strongly  on  this  subject. 
The  best  master  of  pianoforte,  violin,  or  harmony  can  never  form 
a  musician  unless  the  surrounding  influences  are  favourable,  and 
you  are  indeed  at  the  head-quarters  of  music  in  England.  As 
long  as  music  remains  an  especial  study  at  your  College,  I  hope 
always  to  see  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
Mr.  Manns. 

Walter  Bache. 


Much  of  the  progress  of  your  pupils  is  due,  I  think,  to  their  Mr.  C.JA. 
residence  in  close  proximity  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  musical 
advantages  are  offered  which  are  not  to  be  had  anywhere  else  in 
the  kingdom.  It  will  probably  be  readily  admitted  that  no 
English  musician  of  note  has  attained  to  real  eminence  without 
the  musical  education  he  has  received  in  England  being  supple- 
mented by  a  residence  abroad.  There  is  no  lack  of  good  teachers 
in  London  and  elsewhere  in  England,  but  we  lack  the  one  thing 
needful,  the  necessary  musical  atmosphere  to  make  musicians. 
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The  nearest   approach   to   the  desirable  musical  atmosphere  of 

which   I   have  spoken,  is   to  be   found   in  the  vicinity  of  the 

Crystal  Palace,  and  in  England,  there  alone ! 

C.  A.  Barry. 


Sir  John 
Stainer. 


The  admirable  concerts  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Manns, 
and  the  power  of  attending  the  rehearsals  of  the  conceits,  I 
consider  of  the  highest  educational  value  to  your  students. 

John  Stainer. 


The  late  Sir       The  variety  of  music  your  pupils  can  hear  constantly  per- 

ic  ae        forme(j  \yj  the  Crystal  Palace  Orchestra,  besides   instrumental 
Oos*a» 

and  vocal  solos  and  concerted  pieces  by  first-rate  artists,  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  intellectual  development  of  their  minds. 

Sir  Michael  Costa. 


The   late  Sir       The  Institution  at  Norwood,  offering  every  advantage  on  the 

B^ull!1.s4i       score  of  health,  is  unparalleled  for  the  facilities  of  hearing  music 

of  the  highest  character  performed^  perfection,  and  therefore  of 

the  greatest  utility  for  blind  people. 

Sir  Julius  Benedict. 


Mr.  A.  The  vicinity  of  the  school  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  the 

Randeggcr.     pUpiis  can  daily  hear  the  best  performances  of  the  best  music  is 

of  the  greatest  value. 

A.  Eandegger. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  your  proximity  to  the  Crystal  Palace,       Dr.  J.  F. 

with  its   admirable  concerts,  is   one  of  the  most  valuable   ad-  ri  ge* 

vantages  you  could  possess. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge. 


The  exceptional  musical  advantages  enjoyed  by  your  pupils      Professor 

at  the  Crystal  Palace  could  be  found  nowhere  else,  the  privilege       Beringer 

of  attending  rehearsals  under  so  able  a  conductor  as  Mr.  Manns 

being  of  incalculable  value. 

Oscar  Beringer. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  LON- 
DON, TOGETHER  WITH  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
ITS  FOUNDER  AND  PRESIDENT,  DR.  F.  J.  CAMPBELL, 
A  NATIVE  OF  TENNESSEE,  U.S.A. 

By  Hon.  John  Eaton,  formerly  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


The  beginnings  in  education  initiated  by  Americans  have  by  no 
means  been  limited  to  our  shores.  A  very  important  and  interesting 
movement  of  this  character  is  a  contribution  to  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  our  mother  country.  The  blind  in  all  Christian  nations  have 
received  important  consideration.  The  number  of  persons  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  blind  in  both  eyes  was 
50,411,  of  whom  27,983  were  males  and  22,428  were  females.  The 
number  of  the  blind  in  both  eyes  in  1,000,000  of  population  was,  for  the 
census  of  1890,  805;  for  1880,  976;  for  1870,  527;  for  1800,  403.  The 
following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  blind  in  both  eyes 
in  1,000,000  of  population  found  in  each  of  the  geographical  divisions 
in  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1880: 


Geographical  divisions. 

1890. 

1SS0. 

United  States -  -        --  --  -  

805 

976 

888 
783 
895 
561 

970 

1,105 

North  Central                                 

877 

South  Central. ." - 

1.099 

Western 

814 

The  Report  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  for  1895-9G  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind:  Number  of  institutions  in  United  States,  37; 
instructors,  male,  149;  female,  242;  total,  391;  music,  129;  industrial 
department,  106;  pupils,  male,  1,923;  female,  1,707;  total,  3,G30; 
kindergarten,  490;  vocal  music,  1,532;  instrumental  music,  1,610; 
graduates  in  1895-96,  139;  industrial  department,  2,386;  volumes  in 
library,  77,667;  value  of  scientific  apparatus,  $19,325;  value  of  ground 
and  buildings,  86,250,894;  receipts,  $811,874;  expenditures,  $980,786. 
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As  many  specially  interested  in  this  subject  will  wish  these  figures 
in  detail,  I  quote  them  by  geographical  divisions : 

North  Atlantic  Division. — Number  of  institutions,  5;  instructors,  male,  29; 
female,  76;  total,  105;  music,  43;  industrial  department,  26;  pupils,  male,  478; 
female,  409;  total,  887;  kindergarten,  145;  vocal  music,  439;  instrumental  music, 
440;  graduates  in  1895-96,  49;  industrial  department,  799;  volumes  in  library, 
29,607;  value  of  scientific  apparatus,  $4,000;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
$1,664,635;  receipts,  $162,199;  expenditures,  $222,831. 

South  Atlantic  Division. — Number  of  institutions,  8;  instructors,  male,  43; 
female,  35;  total,  78;  music,  21;  industrial  department,  26;  pupils,  male,  330; 
female,  293;  total,  623;  kindergarten,  61;  vocal  music,  207;  instrumental  music, 
193;  graduates  in  1895-96,  16;  industrial  department,  303;  volumes  in  library, 
8,402;  value  of  scientific  apparatus,  $360;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  $695,000; 
receipts,  $157,882;  expenditures,  $195,025. 

South  Central  Division. — Number  of  institutions,  9;  instructors,  male,  20; 
female,  33;  total,  53;  music,  16;  industrial  department,  21;  pupils,  male,  284; 
female,  282;  total,  566;  kindergarten,  105;  vocal  music,  356;  instrumental  music, 
264;  graduates  in  1895-96,  11;  industrial  department,  200;  volumes  in  library, 
8,630;  value  of  scientific  apparatus,  $4,100;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
$537,000;  receipts,  $120,960;  expenditures,  $133,594. 

No?*th  Central  Division. — Number  of  institutions,  10;  instructors,  male,  51; 
female,  84;  total,  135;  music,  41;  industrial  department,  28;  pupils,  male,  754; 
female,  655;  total,  1,409;  kindergarten,  167;  vocal  music,  442;  instrumental 
music,  617;  graduates  in  1895-96,  59;  industrial  department,  1,013;  volumes  in 
library,  27,658;  value  of  scientific  apparatus,  $10,405;  value  of  grounds  and  build- 
ings, $2,492,259;  receipts,  $331,545;  expenditures,  $387,275. 

Western  Division. — Number  of  institutions,  5;  instructors,  male,  6;  female,  14; 
total,  20;  music,  8;  industrial  department,  5;  pupils,  male,  77;  female,  68;  total, 
145;  kindergarten,  12;  vocal  music,  88;  instrumental  music,  96;  graduates  in 
1895-96,  4;  industrial  department,  71;  volumes  in  library,  3,370;  value  of  scien- 
tific apparatus,  $460;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  $862,000;  receipts,  $39,288; 
expenditures,  $42,061. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  give  with  similar  definiteness  the  data 
with  regard  to  the  blind  and  their  education  in  Great  Britain.  The 
nearest  to  this  that  it  is  possible  to  come  at  the  present  time  is  an 
extract  from  Dr.  Harris's  Report,  already  cited,  summarizing  the 
English  official  data  with  regard  to  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf. 
The  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  are  treated  together. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  show  an  increase.  In  1895  there  were  79 
schools  certified,  with  accommodations  for  4,130  children,  and  there  was  an  actual 
grant  made  that  year  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  in  respect  of  3,148  children. 
This  grant  is  3  guineas  a  year  for  every  deaf  and  dumb  child  receiving  an 
elementary  education,  and  an  additional  2  guineas  for  every  child  who  receives 
manual  instruction  or  industrial  training.  All  of  the  3,148  children  in  1895 
received  the  grant  for  elementary  instruction,  but  only  1,934  obtained  the  grant 
for  industrial  training,  so  that  the  average  grant  per  child  that  year  was  £3  8s. 
For  the  current  year  we  estimate  that  the  grant  will  be  for  3,148  children,  being 
an  average  of  £3  10s.  9d.  per  child. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  how  many  of  these  persons  are 
blind,  but  the  significant  fact  is  brought  out  that  the  children  of 
these   two   interesting  but  unfortunate  classes  are  now  considered 
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legally  as  among  the  educable  youth  of  the  realm  and  deserving  of 
consideration  in  the  estimates  for  education  at  public  expense. 

At  first,  even  in  Christian  countries,  the  education  of  both  the 
blind  and  deaf  was  considered  a  charity,  and  the  institutions  for  this 
purpose  were  designated  asylums.  The  United  States  deserve  special 
credit  for  their  early  change  in  this  respect  and  their  treatment  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf  as  a  debt  due  to  those  unfor- 
tunate children,  the  expense  of  which  is  as  appropriately  to  be  met 
from  the  public  treasury  as  is  the  education  of  any  who  are  instructed 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  country.  In  bringing  about  this  change 
in  Great  Britain,  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  in  London  and  its  able  and  efficient  president,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Campbell,  and  those  who  have  cooperated  with  him. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A.,  October 
9,  1834.  While  at  play  a  sharp  acacia-tree  thorn  pierced  his  eye; 
inflammation  and  bad  management  resulted  in  total  blindness. 

The  data  connected  with  the  foundation,  growth,  and  results  of 
the  normal  college  are  not  easy  to  find  in  any  connected  form  up  to 
.date.  The  following  summary  is  most  carefully  drawn  from  various 
authentic  sources.  Dr.  Campbell's  connection  with  the  college  came 
about  in  this  wise :  His  health  having  become  imperiled  by  his  labors 
in  the  Perkins  Institute,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  (founded  and  so  long  cared 
for  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  and  now  so  efficiently  conducted  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Dr.  Anagnos),  Dr.  Campbell  and  his  wife,  by  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Howe,  Senator  Sumner,  and  Governor  Andrew,  were  enabled  to  spend 
a  couple  of  years  in  the  study  of  music  in  Germany.  On  their  way 
back  to  the  United  States,  they  arrived  in  London  January  20,  1871. 
Dr.  Campbell  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Edward  Davidson,  of 
Berlin,  to  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  who  had  already  done  much  for  the 
blind.  He  had  founded  (1868)  the  British  and  Foreign  Association 
for  the  purpose  "  of  promoting  the  education  and  employment  of  the 
blind  by  ascertaining  what  had  been  done  in  these  respects  in  this 
and  other  countries,  by  endeavoring  to  supply  deficiencies  where 
these  were  found  to  exist,  and  by  attempting  to  bring  about  greater 
harmony  of  action  between  the  different  existing  schools  and  insti- 
tutions." At  that  day  the  poverty  of  the  blind  was  distressing;  the 
Government  had  not  reached  out  its  hand  in  support  of  their  educa- 
tion. On  the  night  of  Dr.  Campbell's  arrival  in  London,  a  gentleman 
stepped  up  to  him  and  said:  "  You're  blind,  sir,  are  you  not?"  "Yes," 
replied  Dr.  Campbell.  "Weil,"  the  stranger  went  on,  "  I  am  going 
to  a  blind  tea  meeting  to-night;  would  you  care  to  come?"  Dr.  Camp- 
bell answered:  "I  never  heard  of  a  blind  tea  meeting  before;  but  as 
there  will  be  blind  people  there,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  come."  Ever 
on  the  alert  for  all  that  affected  the  blind,  he  went.  There  were  some 
three  or  four  hundred  blind  men,  women,  and  children  present  who 
were  treated  to  tea,  bread  and  butter,  cake,  etc.     Ladies  and  gentle- 
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men  entertained  them  with  speeches,  music,  and  recitations.  Some 
of  the  blind  took  part.  At  first  Dr.  Campbell  was  impressed  by  the 
apparent  happiness  as  they  expressed  gratitude  to  their  benefactors; 
but  by  degrees,  as  he  talked  with  them  individually,  he  found  that 
they  were,  as  a  rule,  little  fitted  to  care  for  themselves;  that  they 
were  indeed  objects  of  charity.  He  has  been  known  to  say  that  this 
was  one  of  the  most  sorrowful  evenings  he  ever  spent.  He  passed  a 
sleepless  night  and  the  next  morning  he  informed  his  wife  that  they 
must  defer  going  to  America  and  remain  and  try  and  do  something 
for  the  blind  in  London.  Upon  invitation  from  Dr.  Armitage,  Dr. 
Campbell  visited  him  and  they  went  into  a  full  comparison  of  facts 
and  plans.  Dr.  Campbell  unfolded  the  idea  he  had  been  cherishing 
of  the  great  national  training  college  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  for  which  he  had  suggested  a  national  university.  Before  part- 
ing Dr.  Armitage  urged  him  to  make  London  his  field  of  labor  rather 
than  America.  They  visited  blind  schools  and  tried  to  introduce 
new  methods.  Sightless  as  they  were,  their  souls  were  alive  to  see 
the  actual  condition  of  this  helpless  class.  They  both  agreed  that 
an  experimental  school  ought  to  be  attempted.  In  the  May  following 
the  two  doctors  were  conferring  while  walking  through  Hyde  Park. 
Dr.  Armitage  suddenly  asked  Dr.  Campbell,  "What  would  it  cost  for 
an  experimental  school  for  two  years?"  Dr.  Campbell  replied,  "Three 
thousand  pounds."  Dr.  Armitage  said  at  once  he  would  give  £1,000 
if  the  other  £2,000  could  be  obtained. 

Three  small  houses  in  Paxton  Terrace,  near  the  Costal  Palace, 
were  rented,  and  on  March  1, 1872,  an  experimental  school  was  opened 
with  two  pupils — little  boys  from  Leeds — and  by  the  middle  of  May  the 
increased  attendance  required  the  organization  of  regular  school 
work  with  two  lady  teachers,  Miss  Green  and  Miss  Faulkner,  and  a 
piano  tuner,  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith;  Dr.  Campbell  giving  musical  instruc- 
tion entirely  himself  in  addition  to  all  the  other  tasks  required  of 
him.  When  asked  why  he  chose  to  locate  near  the  Crystal  Palace,  he 
answered  in  order  that  the  pupils  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  music 
there.     This  has  been  a  great  advantage  from  the  first. 

In  1873  Dr.  Campbell  was  greatly  depressed  by  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
but  he  did  not  allow  his  private  sorrows  to  hinder  his  public  work. 
He  was  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  larger  opportunities,  and  espe- 
cially for  a  more  favorable  site  for  the  school.  He  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  advantages  of  the  "Mount,"  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
Westow,  Upper  Norwood,  London.  The  Duke,  then  Marquis,  of 
Westminster,  visited  the  school  and  carefully  considered  the  question 
of  securing  the  "Mount,". and  before  he  left  offered  to  give  £1,000 
for  the  purchase  of  it.  Others  joined  in  the  effort,  and  by  October 
pupils  were  moved  to  the  new  location.  The  enlarged  institution  has 
become  celebrated  throughout  the  world  under  the  name  of  the  Ro3Tal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind.     The  location,  the  plans  of  the  build- 
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tag,  their  equipment,  all  unite  in  illustrating  the  advanced,  compre- 
hensive, and  complete  ideas  that  Dr.  Campbell  entertains  with  regard 
to  the  education  of  the  "blind. 

An  interesting  idea  of  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  college  is 
gained  from  a  description  of  a  garden  party  on  the  grounds  which 
appeared  in  the  Weekly  Chronicle.     The  writer  says: 

The  sight  of  some  200  blind  young  men  and  women,  and  younger  boys  and  girls, 
freely  going  about  without  guidance,  and  with  the  greatest  freedom  in  a  crowd, 
was,  to  begin  with,  a  surprise.  Over  the  terraces,  along  the  paths,  under  the 
trees,  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  they  walk  and  they  run,  singly  or  in  groups,  with  the 
utmost  certainty  and  fearlessness.  Do  you  want  to  find  the  concert  hall,  Armitage 
gymnasium,  or  swimming  bath,  the  parade  ground,  the  Fawcett  gymnasium? 
Ask  the  first  blind  boy  or  girl  you  meet,  and  you  will  be  taken  there  without  any 
more  trouble.  But  what  is  there  else  to  be  seen  ?  Pleasant  as  a  garden  party  may 
be,  especially  on  such  a  beautiful  day  as  we  were  favored  with,  yet  a  crowd  with 
nothing  definite  to  see  or  do  is  soon  bored.  People  get  into  each  other's  way,  and 
get  tired  of  each  other,  and  of  saying,  "  How  do  you  do?  "  and  going  through  the 
round  of  social  inanities  again  and  again. 

Fortunately,  we  had  a  pretty  large  programme  before  us,  to  be  provided  by  our 
young  hosts  and  hostesses,  the  pupils.  First  of  all,  we  had  to  see  and  hear  them 
in  their  classes,  held  for  the  occasion  under  the  trees  in  the  garden.  It  would 
take  far  too  long  to  tell  of  all  the  interesting  things  here.  In  the  geography  class 
rapid  little  fingers  trace  on  raised  maps  the  courses  of  rivers,  follow  the  outlines 
of  coast,  touch  the  tops  of  mountains,  discover  towns  and  cities,  and  so  on,  until 
the  visitor,  whose  weak  point  is  geograjmy,  almost  dies  of  envy.  There  is  the 
class  where,  by  the  aid  of  mysterious  metal  tablets  and  pegs,  complicated  multi- 
plications and  divisions  by  tens  of  thousands  and  millions  are  going  on  ;  the  class 
where  rhomboids  and  trapezoids  and  angles  and  curves,  illustrated  with  ingenious 
raised  diagrams  on  wooden  pads,  are  the  subjects  of  conversation  ;  a  class  where 
modeling  in  clay  is  proceeding :  and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  another  class  where 
dictation  is  getting  itself  done  with  the  rapidity  almost  of  shorthand.  "Click, 
click,"  go  the  styluses,  in  and  out  of  the  perforated  frames  of  metal  accurately 
adjusted,  with  wonderful  dexterity,  as  each  line  is  read  out  by  the  blind  lady 
teacher,  who  reads  passage  after  passage  from  the  book  before  her. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Alfred  Hollins,  a  distinguished  musician,  is  delighting  those 
who  have  passed  on,  as  we  have  now  done  from  the  classes,  with  an  organ  recital. 
There  follows  a  concert,  consisting  of  selections  from  the  Daughter  of  Jairus,  by 
the  pupils'  choir.  Taught  by  ear,  do  you  say  ?  Not  at  all.  The  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  Blind  would  despise  such  an  unscientific  method  as  that.  The  music  itself 
has  been  mastered,  and  has  passed  by  means  of  those  wonderful  finger  tips  into 
the  brain  of  each  boy  and  girl  who  is  singing. 

Now  we  pass  once  more  to  the  garden.  We  come  to  the  skating  rink.  Here 
you  open  your  eyes  with  surprise.  Crowds  of  boys  march,  wheel,  countermarch, 
along,  around,  and  about  the  rink  with  the  precision  of  old  soldiers.  There  a 
group  perform  with  Indian  clubs,  others  with  dumb-bells — a  regular  series  of  exer- 
cises. How  learned,  would  puzzle  one  to  tell.  And  more  startling  than  all  we 
have  Mr.  Guy  Campbell  performing  acrobatic  feats  with  blind  boys,  who  mount 
on  his  shoulders  and  form  pyramids  three  or  four  tiers  high  with- the  amusing 
nonchalance  of  professional  gymnasts.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  mastered  the 
secret  of  how  they  avoid  breaking  their  necks,  but  we  do  know  there  was  no  acci- 
dent, not  the  slightest,  nor  apparently  the  risk  of  one.  But  is  that  more  surpris- 
ing than  the  roller  skating  that  follows  ?  Hardly.  Fancy  a  crowd  of  boys,  all 
blind,  let  loose  to  gambol  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure  over  a  skating  rink. 
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One  gets  nervous  watching  them,  though  one  sees  every  moment  hpw  skillfully 
they  are  avoiding  collision.  After  this,  we  only  feel  a  mild  surprise  when  the 
cycling  season  sets  in,  and  sightless  tricyclists  whirl  around  the  track  and  scatter 
us  right  and  left.  An  eight-in-hand  cycle  is  not  often  seen,  but  here  is  one,  and 
we  are  told  that  a  little  time  ago  a  party  of  students  conveyed  themselves  by 
means  of  it  and  a  four-in-hand  as  far  as  Derby,  where  they  gave  a  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Railway  Orphanage  in  that  town. 

It  would  be  an  anticlimax  to  speak  of  ninepins,  swings,  rocking  boats  (the  last 
being  an  attraction  not  easy  to  understand  for  crowds  of  little  fellows) ,  tilts,  rope 
skipping,  or  even  of  rowing. 

Each  of  the  five  schools  into  which  the  normal  college  is  divided 
has. a  separate  playground  with  specially  adapted  walks,  rocking 
boats,  rob  roys,  tilts,  swings,  etc. 

This  description  gives  some  idea  of  the  marvelous  system  which 
has  grown  up  since  the  college  opened  with  two  little  blind  boys  for 
scholars. 

The  year  1887  was  marked  by  the  completion  of  the  Fawcett  gym- 
nasium, playgrounds,  and  rinks  for  roller  skating,  the  important 
improvements  in  the  Armitage  gymnasium  and  swimming  bath,  the 
construction  of  a  number  of  rob  roys,  the  making  of  a  cycle  track  in 
the  grounds,  the  gift  of  a  number  of  cycles,  including  a  "Rudge" 
eight-in-hand,  on  which  seven  pupils  are  steered  by  one  seeing  per- 
son, several  four-in-hands,  each  of  which  accommodates  three  pupils 
and  a  steersman,  and  tw^o  beautiful  boats,  each  accommodating  six 
rowers.  On  the  opening  of  the  Fawcett  memorial  Hon.  A.  J.  Mun- 
della,  M.  P.,  well  knowTn  among  American  educators  for  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  education,  remarked : 

As  a  member  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  blind  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
inform  myself  of  blind  education  in  Europe,  and  I  have  been  through  nearly  all 
the  best  blind  schools,  but  I  believe  that  we  need  not  go  from  home  to  see  the  best 
example  of  blind  instruction,  and  for  physical  education  there  is  no  blind  school 
which  possesses  the  same  advantages  as  the  normal  college,  or  where  physical 
education  is  so  thoroughly  carried  out  and  developed.  It  may  seem  to  some  of 
you  that  it  is  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  blind,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
that — it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  all  education  and  all  success  in  the  teaching 
of  the  blind,  because  without  confidence,  courage,  and  determination  to  go  about 
freely  in  the  world  there  is  no  chance  of  success  for  a  blind  person,  and  that  con- 
fidence and  courage  are  given  by  the  playground  and  gymnasium  such  as  we  see 
here. 

He  added  at  that  date,  "  The  State  is  doing  nothing  for  the  blind, 
but  I  hope  this  condition  of  things  will  not  last  much  longer." 

A  feature  of  the  physical  training  at  the  college  was  illustrated  a 
few  years  since  by  a  cycling  trip  furnished  by  a  friend.  Two ' '  Rudge  " 
machines  were  used — one  carrying  four,  and  the  other  eight  persons — 
one  seeing  man  acting  on  each  machine  as  steersman.  Appropriate 
halts  were  made — the  whole  distance  taken  being  126  miles.  Dr. 
Campbell  often  travels  on  a  "  cycle"  with  some  member  of  his  family, 
using  the  tandem.     That  he  leads  in  overcoming  all  the  difficulties  in 
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the  way  of  the  blind  is  apparent  when  it  is  known  that  he  made  a  suc- 
cessful ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  "being  the  first  blind  man  to  accomplish 
that  feat.  He  often  declares  we  must  not  say  to  the  blind,  "  go,"  but 
"come."  Pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  blind,  as  a  class,  have  from  25 
to  40  per  cent  less  vitality  than  seeing  persons,  he  declares  that 
"physical  training  for  them  is  the  lever  which  gives  force  to  all  other 
education,"  and  that  without  it  the  blind  man,  however  excellent  his 
general  education,  is  "like  an  engine  provided  with  everything  nec- 
essary excepting  motive  power."  In  this  department  his  constant 
aim  is  "to  develop  energy,  courage,  and  independence." 

The  report  of  the  college  for  1892  states  that  Windermere,  recently 
purchased,  contains  4|  acres,  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  prop- 
erties south  of  the  Thames,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  facilities  for  phys- 
ical training  and  the  development  of  physical  health.  Many  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  appearance  of  the  surroundings  for  the  blind.  On  the 
contrary,  Dr.  Campbell  seeks  for  their  benefit  the  most  impressive 
scenery.  On  one  occasion  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  x^resident  of  the 
college  management,  Avas  walking  in  the  lovely  and  picturesque 
grounds  when  he  said,  "Dr.  Campbell,  it  is  terrible  to  think  that  you 
cannot  see  anything  of  this  beautiful  view."  "Pardon  me,  Your 
Grace,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  I  know  every  spot  and  every  tree;  and 
while  you  look  at  the  beauties  you  see,  my  imagination  pictures  the 
scene  with  beauties  beyond  my  power  of  expression." 

Dr.  Campbell  has,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  what  Lord  Playfair  calls 
the  " introreceptive  faculty,"  which  to  intelligent  blind  persons 
"becomes  almost  a  substitute  for  sight,"  as  they  are  able  by  the 
description  of  the  things  around  to  believe  that  they  see  the  objects. 
In  guarding  the  health  of  his  pupils  Dr.  Campbell  allows  no  intoxi- 
cating drink  of  any  sort  to  enter  the  college,  and  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  all  forms  is  forbidden.  On  these  points  Dr.  Campbell's  quick  con- 
science enforces  his  scientific  convictions.  Some  of  his  views  are 
called  "American  crotchets."  The  Christian  Herald  relates  that 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  about  to  visit  the  college  some  of  the 
directors  said  to  the  Doctor,  "You  will  have  to  lay  aside  your  Ameri- 
can prejudices  and  furnish  your  guests  with  wine."  The  Doctor 
excused  himself,  and  the  reply  was,  "the  Prince  would  think  himself 
insulted  if  he  comes  here  and  no  wine  were  offered  him."  The  Doctor 
did  not  argue  further,  but  when  the  Prince  arrived  he  introduced  the 
subject  himself.  "I  am  aware,  Your  Royal  Highness,"  he  said,  "that 
it  is  usual  to  have  wine  provided  on  such  occasions  as  this,  but  it  is 
against  my  principles  and  those  of  our  institution.  I  can  only  offer 
you  the  best  tea  and  coffee  I  could  obtain."  The  Prince  not  only 
thanked  him,  but  is  reported  as  saying  in  London  society,  "I  am  glad 
to  know  that  we  have  one  institution  in  London  which  is  consistent 
and  will  not  lay  aside  its  principles,  even  for  a  prince." 

Dr.  Campbell  places  much  stress  upon  industrial  training  as  a  factor 
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in  physical  culture.  The  kindergarten,  with  its  modeling,  sewing 
cards,  and  paper  folding,  not  only  naturally  precedes  the  use  of  books, 
but  adds  to  the  skill  of  fingers  in  making  geometrical  forms,  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  animals.  The  workshop  of  the  college  is  well 
equipped  and  modeled  specially  after  that  founded  by  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, at  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  In  due  time  industrial  training 
takes  on  adaptation  to  definite  ends,  such  as  piano  tuning,  basket 
making,  and  the  like,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the 
blind.  Dr.  Campbell  has  been  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  sev- 
eral piano-tuning  establishments,  in  which  his  pupils  have  been 
emplo3Ted  with  success.  A  considerable  number  have  been  recog- 
nized as  tuning  experts  by  large  instrumental  manufactories,  and  have 
found  lucrative  positions,  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  Continent 
and  in  distant  America  and  Australia.  The  work  of  the  college  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  principle  that  the  blind  must  do  all  in  their  power  to 
help  themselves — self-help  is  the  best  help — and  that  for  them  to 
succeed  in  any  business  or  profession  they  must  have  an  education 
fully  up  to  that  of  the  seeing  who  follow  the  same  avocation. 

Dr.  Campbell  often  repeats:  "A  practical  education  is  a  blind 
man's  capital."  His  experience  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  requires  more  effort  to  obtain  thorough  systematic  work  from  the 
blind  than  from  the  seeing.  Therefore  he  would  require  their  teach- 
ers not  only  to  be  more  patient,  to  have  more  tact  and  ability,  but 
that  they  should  have  a  larger  reserve  of  enthusiasm.  Under  normal 
conditions  it  is  desirable  that  young  children  should  have  the  benefit 
of  home  influences  in  connection  with  their  school  training;  but  he 
declares  blind  children  are  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  a  majority  of 
cases.  Parents  find  it  easier  to  attend  to  their  wants  than  to  teach 
them  how  to  do  for  themselves;  they  indulge  them  and  overpraise 
them  without  training  them  either  to  feed  or  dress  themselves.  The 
overworked  mother  is  grateful  if  the  blind  child  will  sit  still  in  a  corner. 
Dr.  Campbell  holds,  therefore,  that  the  principles  of  work  and  the 
habits  of  punctuality,  regularity,  and  precision  are  better  cultivated 
at  school.  He  gains  great  advantage  from  the  most  careful  study 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  his  pupils.  He  says :  "After  a  four  years' 
course  an  intelligent  opinion  can  be  formed  in  regard  to  their  future 
career."     "They  will   fall   naturally  into  the  following  categories: 

(a)  A  certain  number  will  succeed  better  in  handicraft  than  in  any 
other  calling,  and  should  be  drafted  into  a  suitable  mechanical  school. 

(b)  A  few  will  have  special  gifts  for  general  business,  and  should  be 
educated  accordingly,  (c)  A  few  will  have  the  ambition  and  ability  to 
prepare,  for  the  university,  and  the  special  college  should  afford 
them  the  most  thorough  preparation  for  the  university  examinations. 
(d)  Some  will  have  the  necessary  talent  combined  with  the  requisite 
character  and  industry  to  succeed  in  the  musical  profession ;  in  addi- 
tion to  a  liberal  education  these  should  have  musical   instruction 
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fully  equal  to  that  given  to  the  seeing,  in  the  best  schools  of  music. 
(e)  Some  may  achieve  excellent  success  as  pianoforte  tuners ;  and  in 
the  pianoforte-tuning  school  strict  business  habits  should  be  culti- 
vated and  the  same  attention  to  work  required  as  is  demanded  of 
seeing  workmen  in  well-regulated  pianoforte  factories." 

In  meeting  the  conditions  of  the  blind  the  normal  school  had  to 
give  special  attention  to  lower  grades  of  work  in  order  to  produce  the 
best  results  in  the  highest  grades. 

The  college  embraces  a  preparatory,  a  grammar  and  high  school,  a  technical 
school  especially  for  young  men,  but  affording  preparatory  technical  training  to 
the  pupils  of  the  other  schools,  and  an  academy  of  music.  The  academy  of  music 
forms  a  common  bond  of  union;  all,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  enjoy  its  oppor- 
tunities and  privileges,  while  the  instruction  afforded  the  professional  pupils  is 
equal  to  the  instruction  given  the  seeing  in  the  best  conservatories.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  outlined  as  follows  :  First,  physical  education,  including  gym- 
nastics (Swedish,  German,  and  American),  dancing,  deportment,  military  drill, 
swimming,  skating,  rowing,  cycling,  and  other  sports.  Second,  general  education, 
including,  in  the  preparatory  school,  kindergarten  in  all  its  branches,  modeling, 
technical  training,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  language  lessons,  object 
lessons  in  various  subjects,  and  Scripture;  in  the  college,  literature,  history,  science, 
mathematics,  Scripture,  Latin,  French,  and  a  normal  class  for  training  school- 
teachers. Third,  the  science  and  practice  of  music,  including  the  training  of 
music  teachers,  pianists,  organists,  choir-masters,  and  vocalists.  Fourth,  tech- 
nical education,  including  mechanical  training  and  pianoforte  tuning.  In  each 
department  the  instruction  is  directed  to  the  practical  end  of  preparing  the  blind 
for  self -maintenance. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  moral  and  religious  training. 

MUSIC. 

Every  observation  connected  with  the  college  brings  music  into 
view.  Dr.  Campbell  asserts  that  music  in  its  various  brandies  when 
properly  taught  affords  the  best  and  most  lucrative  employment  for 
the  blind.  Yet  he  adds,  "Many  who  have  tried  to  earn  a  livelihood 
by  music  have  failed."  Their  failure,  he  points  out,  is  due  to  the 
following  reasons :  "1.  In  the  selection  of  pupils  for  the  profession 
the  musical  ear  rather  than  the  mental  capacity  was  considered.  2. 
The  physical  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  musical  students  were 
not  developed.  3.  The  musical  instruction  and  practice  was  insuffi- 
cient, both  in  quantity  and  quality.  4.  The  opportunity  of  hearing 
music  in  its  highest  forms  was  not  afforded  them.  5.  They  were  not 
trained  in  the  art  of  teaching,  especially  in  the  best  method  of  giving 
instruction  to  seeing  children."  Great  attention  is  given  in  all 
departments  to  voice  culture.  He  adds:  "The  blind  man  who  intends 
to  follow  music  as  a  profession  must  have  a  well-disciplined  mind, 
capable  of  analyzing  and  dealing  with  music  from  an  intellectual 
point  of  view.  If  the  mental  faculties  have  not  been  developed  and 
thoroughly  disciplined  the  blind  music  teacher  or  organist,  however 
well  he  may  play  or  sing,  will  be  a  failure.     Even  with  superior  men- 
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tal  training,  the  musical  instruction  must  be  more  thorough,  more 
analytical,  more  comprehensive  than  corresponding  instruction  to 
seeing  persons." 

Dr.  Campbell's  success  as  a  teacher  of  music  has  been  preeminent, 
and  lie  has  placed  great  stress  in  securing  for  the  college  teachers  of 
music  of  the  highest  eminence.  Nothing  short  of  the  best  methods 
is  tolerated. 

AID    TO    OLDER   PUPILS. 

Nor  does  Dr.  Campbell's  care  of  his  pupils  cease  with  their  connec- 
tion with  the  college.  He  seeks  to  remain  in  touch  with  them  and  to 
place  each  one  who  goes  out  from  the  college  in  an  appropriate  sphere 
of  employment.  With  respect  to  one  class  he  stated  that  thirteen 
were  already  provided  with  future  employment.  He  referred  also  to 
an  institution  for  the  blind  in  which  as  a  result  of  an  organized  plan 
for  starting  the  pupils  in  life  the  percentage  of  success  was  advanced 
from  10  to  70  or  75  per  cent.  In  order  to  aid  in  this  purpose  the 
Old  Pupils'  Guild  has  been  organized  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
College.  This  guild  cooperates  with  the  Doctor  in  finding  places 
for  teachers,  organists,  and  musicians  and  pianoforte  tuners  and 
others.  The  prejudices  against  the  blind  entering  into  the  pur- 
suits requiring  a  high  order  of  skill  have  manifested  themselves  in 
manjr  wa}^s,  and  often  have  been  difficult  to  overcome.  The  thorough 
work  of  the  college  and  the  standard  of  merit  required  before  a  certifi- 
cate can  be  secured  have  done  much  to  secure  recognition  for  the 
students  going  out  from  its  several  courses  of  instruction.  The  testi- 
mony from  the  most  eminent  judges  on  this  point  is  too  abundant  to 
be  quoted.  Archdeacon  Farrar  declared,  after  personally  inspecting 
all  the  various  classes :  ' '  The  general  education  is  sound  and  thorough 
to  the  end.  I  saw  the  results  of  earnest  and  pleasant  instruction 
intelligently  enjoyed,  and  producing  results  of  which  Eton  and  Harrow 
might  be  proud." 

A  single  illustration  in  the  matter  of  securing  places  must  suffice. 
Dr.  Campbell,  in  one  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  college,  heard  of  a 
vacancy  for  an  organist  in  a  Scotch  town.  Having  a  friend  in  the 
place,  he  wrote  him  telling  him  that  he  had  a  pupil  admirably  fitted  for 
the  place  and  urged  him  to  get  the  post  for  the  blind  musician.  The 
reply  came,  "I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can,  but  they  won't  have  a 
blind  organist.  A  meeting  is  to  be  held  to-morrow  to  settle  the 
appointment."  Instead  of  being  discouraged  Dr.  Campbell  tele- 
graphed, "Please  meet  me  at  the  station  to-morrow  morning  and 
arrange  for  me  to  attend  the  meeting."  The  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered need  not  be  specified.  One  man  declared,  "We  are  pleased  to 
see  you,  but  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  blind  organist."  "Why?" 
asked  Dr.  Campbell.  "For  one  thing,  he  can  not  teach  the  children," 
was  the  reply.     "Oh,  yes,  he  can,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  he  went  on 
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to  demonstrate  how  it  could  be  done.  The  demonstration  interested 
the  committee  deeply  and  they  finally  agreed  to  try  Dr.  Campbell's  pro- 
posal that  the  blind  organist  should  come  on  trial  for  three  months, 
the  Doctor  offering  to  pay  his  salary  should  the  experiment  prove  a 
failure;  but  the  blind  musician  gave  such  satisfaction  while  on  trial 
that  a  purse  of  20  guineas  was  made  up  at  Christmas  time  and  given 
him  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  his  work. 

The  earnings  of  the  pupils  of  the  college  during  the  year  1891,  as 
reported,  amounted  to  £18,000,  and  each  year  the  returns  show  a 
handsome  increase. 

INCIDENTS   IN   THE    LIFE    OF   DR.    CAMPBELL. 

These  facts  indicate  something  of  the  power  of  the  man  who  has 
accomplished  these  great  results.  But  what  of  his  training;  what  of 
his  environment?  Franklin  County,  Tenn.,  the  place  of  his  birth,  in 
183-1,  had  not  by  any  means  the  best  facilities  for  education;  there  was 
no  efficient:  public  school  system;  the  institutions  for  higher  education 
in  the  State  were  in  the  midst  of  a  great  struggle;  the  opportunities 
for  either  general  or  special  education  were  meager;  courses  of  study 
in  the  natural  sciences  were  but  little  developed ;  technical  and  indus- 
trial education  had  hardly  been  heard  of;  schools  for  the  blind  were 
just  beginning  their  great  work  here  and  there  in  different  States  of 
the  Union.  We  can  only  glean  the  facts  of  his  early  life  from  vari- 
ous sources  as  friends  have  recorded  them  or  as  he  now  and  then 
has  made  some  allusion  to  them.  Some  years  ago  the  author  of  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,  wrote  some  interesting  particulars  of  his  life  in 
Good  Words  under  the  title  of  "Light  in  Darkness."  She  recalled 
an  incident  told  her  by  Dr.  Campbell  illustrative  of  the  danger  to  the 
blind  from  the  sympathy  awakened  by  their  misfortunes.  His  parents 
were  greatly  affected  by  his  calamity,  and  it  became  the  law  of  the 
family  that  lie  must  do  exactly  as  he  pleased.  In  two  instances  only 
was  he  punished,  naughty  and  perverse  as  he  was,  and  in  both  of  those 
instances,  he  said,  the  punishment  was  unjust.  The  first  was  on  an 
occasion  when  his  two  brothers  and  himself  were  playing  in  the  barn 
and  began  to  fight;  he  begged  them  to  stop,  and  his  voice  brought 
his  father  to  the  spot.  He  was  an  impulsive  man  and  rushed  to  punish 
somebody.  It  being  dark,  he  caught  his  blind  boy  and  punished  him. 
The  brothers  rushed  to  the  rescue  crying,  "It  is  Joseph!  Poor  blind 
Joseph!"  The  whole  family  were  in  tears,  his  father  quite  incon- 
solable. 

His  father  having  met  with  heavy  losses,  all  the  family  were  after- 
wards compelled — father,  mother,  and  children — to  work  early  and 
late  to  draw  their  support  from  their  small  farm  in  the  mountains. 
Joseph,  however,  was  an  exception;  he  was  not  expected  to  do  any- 
thing for  fear  he  would  hurt  himself.  But  his  father  being  absent 
for  several  weeks,  his  mother  allowed  him  to  have  some  wood  and  an 
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ax  to  cut  it  with.  When  his  father  returned  he  was  amused  to  find 
six  cords  of  wood  cut  and  carefully  packed  awa}T.  His  brothers  told 
their  father  it  was  Joseph's  work,  and  the  next  day  the  father  brought 
a  little  ax  from  the  village  for  his  use,  and  after  that  took  great  pains 
to  teach  his  blind  boy  all  sorts  of  farm  work. 

Dr.  Campbell  alludes  to  the  dull  times  when  all  the  other  children 
were  at  school.  "Oh,  the  anguish  of  those  dreary,  idle  days!"  he 
exclaims.  ' '  Long  before  evening  I  would  wander  off  on  the  road  to 
the  school  and  sit  listening  for  the  far-off  voices  of  those  happjT  boys 
and  girls  coming  back  from  their  lessons." 

It  was  given  out  that  April  1,  1844,  10  pupils  would  be  received  for 
instruction  in  the  blind  school  then  to  be  established  in  Nashville,  the 
capital  of  Tennessee.  Day  after  day  Joseph's  father  went  5  miles  to 
the  village  to  make  arrangements  for  him,  but  would  come  back  say- 
ing to  his  wife,  "Melinda,  I  can  not  do  it."  His  mother,  a  brave  and 
noble  ^hearted  woman,  would  answer,  "James,  we  must  do  it;  it  is  the 
only  thing  we  have  been  praying  for;  we  should  lose  our  chance;  the 
school  may  be  soon  full,  and  then  " 

It  was  difficult  to  secure  an  outfit  for  the  lad.  Finally  a  sewing 
bee  was  held  to  make  his  clothes,  and  he  was  soon  ready  to  start.  A 
kindly  old  gentleman  volunteered  to  take  him  in  his  buggy  to  Nash- 
ville. His  father  went  with  him  part  of  the  way  riding  Joseph's  pet 
horse,  and  when  he  said  in  a  choking  voice,  "Good-bye,  Joseph,  my 
son,"  the  boy's  courage  failed  him  for  the  first  time,  and  he  earnestly 
hoped  to  find  the  school  full.  When  they  arrived  in  Nashville  the 
old  gentleman  called  from  the  carriage,  "Is  this  the  blind  school,  and 
is  it  full  yet?"  The  answer  came  "No."  Though  given  in  a  wonder- 
fully kind  voice  it  sounded  to  Joseph  like  a  knell.  He  and  his  friend 
were  made  welcome;  he  was  taken  to  the  schoolroom  and  the  New 
Testament  in  embossed  letters  put  into  his  hand;  he  was  electrified 
and  so  eager  to  begin  that  the  teacher  sat  down  beside  him  and  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  lad  had  learned  the  whole  alphabet. 

These  were  halcyon  days.  The  family  consisted  of  the  earnest 
teacher,  Mr.  Churchman,  a  blind  gentleman,  his  affectionate  and 
kindly  wife,  and  two  pupils.  All  lessons  were  taken  in  their  private 
rooms  at  first ;  soon  more  pupils  came  and  regular  school  work  began, 
especially  in  music.  Dr.  Campbell  has  said  that  he  never  could  for- 
get his  first  singing  lesson.  He  had  succeeded  so  well  in  other 
studies  that  his  teacher  called  upon  him  first;  he  sounded  A,  and  the 
lad  opened  his  mouth,  but,  as  he  says,  the  result  must  have  been  very 
funny,  to  judge  from  the  effect  it  produced  on  his  listeners.  He 
was  asked  to  sing  a  tune;  the  teacher  hummed  a  tune  for  him  to 
imitate — also  in  vain,  and  it  was  declared  that  he  could  not  tell  one 
tune  from  another.  His  case  was  considered  hopeless;  he  was  told 
he  could  never  learn  music,  but  could  only  take  basket  and  brush 
making;  piano  lessons  were  regarded  as  a  waste  of  time  and  was 
forbidden;  other  boys  laughed  at  him;  he  was  left  out  in  the  cold. 
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Joseph  determined  not  to  be  beaten;  he  hired  one  of  the  boys  secretly 
to  give  him  lessons  in  mnsic,  and  practiced  whenever  he  could. 
Three  months  after,  the  music  teacher,  also  blind,  accidentally  entered 
the  room  and  asked,  "  Who  is  that  playing  the  new  lesson  so  well?" 
"  I,  sir,"  responded  Joseph.  "  You,  Joseph?  "  exclaimed  the  teacher, 
"you  can't  play;  come  here;  what  have  you  learned?"  "All  that 
you  have  taught  the  other  boys,  sir,"  replied  Joseph.  "Well,"  said 
the  teacher,  "  sit  down  and  play  the  instruction  book  through  from 
beginning  to  end."  This  he  did.  Fifteen  months  later  he  gained  the 
prize  for  pianoforte  playing.  The  prize  was  a  medal  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Musica — lux  in  tenebris"  and  this  has  been  the  motto  of  Dr. 
Campbell  ever  since,  and  is  now  inscribed  over  the  music  hall  of  the 
college. 

The  school  could  only  afford  one  piano  and  Joseph  had  to  rise  early 
and  practice  until  7  in  the  morning.  The  winter  of  184:5  was  intensely 
cold  in  Nashville;  the  river  was  frozen  over;  they  could  get  no  coal 
in  the  school  for  a  whole  month  and  had  to  manage  with  a  single  fire. 
Few  lessons  were  given,  but  Joseph  practiced  from  5  to  G  hours  daily, 
working  for  an  hour  and  then  running  into  the  playground  and  rush- 
ing around  it  ten  times,  which  made  a  mile,  and  then  returning  to 
his  piano  again.  Thus  these  early  conditions  tested  and  developed 
the  grit  that  was  in  him. 

Dr.  Campbell  so  often  says  "I  see,"  and  describes  with  such 
enthusiasm  the  appearance  of  Niagara,  the  White  Mountains,  and 
the  Alps,  and  other  scenes  which  he  has  visited  that  people  often 
ask,  "  Is  he  really  after  all  totally  blind?"  "  Are  you  really  blind,  or 
are  you  humbugging? "  said  Professor  Tyndall  to  him  once,  seizing 
his  arm  as  the  two  sat  together  on  the  Alps,  so  keen  was  the  interest 
Dr.  Campbell  manifested  in  the  scene  before  him.  He  says  of  himself 
that  he  had  seen  many  beautiful  things  before  he  became  entirely 
blind  which  are  indelibly  impressed  on  his  memory,  such  as  the  beau- 
tiful peach  tree,  the  pear,  apple,  and  plum  trees,  and  near  by  the  field 
of  clover  filled  with  brilliant  white^and  red  blooms.  "  To  this  day," 
he  says,  "  I  often  go  to  my  piano  in  the  quiet  evening  and  see  it  all 
again — the  flowery  land  of  my  birth.  Then  the  stars,"  he  continues, 
"I  wonder  if  the  children  love  the  stars  as  I  did?  As  my  sight  faded 
my  mother  took  me  out  before  putting  me  to  bed  and  made  me  look 
up  from  the  piazza."  Little  by  little  the  curtain  was  drawn.  One 
night  he  could  see  nothing.  "Why  is  it  so  dark?  Why  does  not  God 
light  up  the  stars  for  your  little  boy?"  he  said.  And  to  this  day  he 
recalls  the  tears  that  fell  on  his  face  as  his  nurse  carried  him  to  bed. 

As  to  the  philosophy  of  the  blind  seeing,  Dr.  Campbell  says  no  two 
persons  ever  see  a  thing  in  the  same  way;  each  sees  it  differently; 
they  talk,  each  giving  a  separate  idea,  and  the  blind  catch  the  ideas 
of  all,  and  so  really  seem  to  have  a  power  of  seeing  with  other  peo- 
ple's eyes,  which  compensates  in  a  measure  for  the  loss  of  their  own. 

Dr.  Campbell  has  sought  always  to  do  as  nearly  as  possible  as  those 
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seeing  do.  This  is  illustrated  in  his  boy  life  at  home.  He  was  fond 
of  hunting  and  fishing  with  his  brothers — he  could  ascend  the  most 
inaccessible  mountain  cliffs  and  became  an  expert  climber.  He  could 
climb  any  tree  that  he  could  clasp  with  his  arms.  In  his  boy  life  in 
the  mountains  his  chief  enemies,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  say,  were 
the  snakes.  Often  he  slept  unconsciously  over  them ;  sometimes  to 
his  horror  he  would  step  on  them.  Once  when  working  in  the  corn- 
field he  took  up  a  large  snake  in  an  armful  of  corn.  It  struggled  to 
free  itself  and  he  threw  it  violently  from  him,  thus  probably  saving 
his  life.  The  snake  was  killed  and  he  resumed  work.  He  was  greatly 
devoted  to  the  farm  animals,  especially  the  horses.  His  father  kept 
one  in  particular  for  him;  he  says  she  was  a  fiery,  wide-awake  little 
cob,  but  if  she  had  been  a  human  being  she  could  not  have  under- 
stood his  blindness  better.  She  would  come  to  him  anywhere,  wait 
patiently  for  him  to  mount,  which  he  would  do  without  saddle  or 
bridle — and  though  on  her  mettle,  with  him  she  always  carefully 
picked  her  way ;  even  in  the  mountains  he  could  trust  her  implicitly, 
giving  her  the  reins  in  difficult  places,  sure  that  she  would  carry  him 
safely  through. 

His  courage  and  persistence  are  illustrated  by  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  connection  with  an  expedition  among  the  mountains  for 
health.  He  had  overworked  and  the  physician  ordered  rest.  With 
a  brother  he  undertook  a  mountain  expedition.  They  sheltered  them- 
selves in  a  hut  within  a  few  feet  of  the  brow  of  the  mountain.  By 
and  by  young  Joseph  learned  to  clamber  up  and  down  this  cliff  and 
found  ten  enormous  trees  growing  there,  one  above  the  other,  the 
upper  one  being  only  a  few  feet  from  the  next,  the  lowest  about  200 
feet  beneath.  He  planned  and  proposed  what  backwoodsmen  call  a 
"cataract,"  and  sallied  forth  axe  in  hand  to  attack  his  first  tree, 
about  -i  feet  in  diameter.  His  brother  laughed  at  him  and  suggested 
that  he  should  ask  for  help,  but  he  kept  at  the  task  himself.  At  last 
all  was  ready.  The  biggest  tree,  the  one  next  the  hut,  was  hewn 
through  except  a  very  small  bit,  and  prepared  to  fall.  Naturally  the 
parties  were  greatly  excited;  all  the  success  of  his  plan  depended 
upon  the  way  the  trees  had  been  cut,  with  the  view  to  their  falling 
straight.  He  examined  them  one  by  one  and  then  climbed  back  to 
the  topmost  tree  and  applied  his  axe  vigorously.  Ten  minutes  more 
and  he  heard  his  brother°cry  out :  "  It  is  going !  "  "We  stepped  aside, " 
he  says,  "lest  we  should  be  struck  by  one  of  the  falling  trees.  What 
a  turmoil !  Tree  after  tree  began  to  go,  each  pressing  upon  the  other 
till  the  whole  of  them  went  thundering  down  the  mountain  side.  The 
topmost  one  finally  found  a  resting  place  far  below." 

Another  especially  illustrative  incident  of  this  spirit  must  be  given. 
The  school  for  the  blind  to  which  he  belonged  was  wanting  pupils. 
Parents  did  not  appreciate  its  advantages  and  refused  to  send  their 
children.  Young  Campbell  was  requested  to  make  a  sort  of  holiday 
tour  through  Tennessee  and  appeal  to  parents  to  send  their  blind 
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children.  lie  took  a  young  friend  with  him;  they  traveled  on  horse- 
back, he  on  his  own  favorite  horse,  Nelly.  He  visited  all  schools, 
called  upon  doctors,  clergymen — even  blacksmiths,  to  learn  where 
the  blind  children  were.  At  the  end  of  a  week  they  had  found  three 
to  send  to  Nashville.  In  order  to  secure  the  third,  Cornelius  Foster, 
they  had  to  cross  the  Hiawassa,  a  mountain  torrent. 

There  were  no  bridges,  only  a  ferry  and  a  ford,  the  former  being 
used  when  the  latter  was  impassable.  Nobody  told  the  young  men 
about  this,  so  they  rode  into  the  stream  and  soon  found  themselves 
plunged  over  a  dark  bank  into  deep  water.  It  was  young  Campbell's 
first  experience  of  the  kind.  He  called  to  his  companion  to  let  the 
horses  go  as  far  as  possible  and  soothing  Nelly  he  sat  perfectly  still 
on  her  back.  She  neither  returned  nor  tried  to  climb  up  the  steep 
bank,  but  with  true  instinct  swam  diagonally  until  they  gained  the 
opposite  shore.  There  the  ferryman  called  to  them  and  explained 
how  they  had  missed  the  ford,  adding  that  he  would  not  have  crossed 
as  they  did  for  a  thousand  dollars.  They  were  wet  through,  but  soon 
dried  in  the  Juty  sun.  The  little  blind  boy  was  found  and  arrange- 
ments made  with  his  parents  to  take  him  up  back.  He  was  mounted 
behind  Joseph  and  all  three  rode  back  to  meet  the  other  boys.  The 
new  pupils  were  forwarded  to  Nashville,  while  Campbell  and  his  com- 
panions went  farther  in  search  of  other  blind  children.  One  of  them, 
Agnes  Jones,  lived  on  Flint  Mountain,  and  to  reach  her  home  they 
had  to  cross  a  swift  water  course  19  times.  His  companion  was  no 
mountaineer,  but  a  city  boy,  and  learning  as  the  darkness  approached 
that  there  were  still  4  miles  to  go,  asked  Joseph  if  he  meant  to  camp 
out  all  night.  When  the  deep  roll  of  mountain  thunder  was  heard 
and  a  storm  pressed  suddenly  upon  them,  their  horses  became  unman- 
ageable and  they  had  to  dismount  to  hold  them.  Total  darkness 
rested  upon  the  mountains,  they  decided  to  go  back,  his  companion 
had  declared  it  was  impossible  to  find  the  path,  so  he  bade  him  hold 
the  horses  while  he,  the  blind  boy,  found  it  and  led  the  way  with 
Nelly  ahead.  Referring  to  this  incident,  he  has  remarked  that  he 
felt  no  fear  but  for  rattlesnakes,  as  he  knew  30  had  just  been  killed 
close  by.  When  the  path  grew  smooth  they  mounted,  but  his  hands, 
he  says,  shook  so  he  could  scarcely  hold  the  bridle.  It  continued  to 
rain  and  his  companion  declared  he  could  see  nothing,  so  blind 
Joseph  rode  away  guided  by  the  sound  of  a  waterfall  which  he  heard, 
but  he  declares  his  real  trust  was  in  Nelly.  They  came  back  to  the 
creek  which  they  had  to  cross;  at  first  he  hesitated,  but  Nellie  did 
not — his  feet  went  under  water  and  he  thought  all  was  lost;  but 
this  proved  to  be  the  deepest  part  and  they  were  soon  safely  over  on 
the  opposite  side. 

Agnes  Jones  was  induced  to  accompany  him  and  he  put  her  on 
Nelly's  back  behind  him  and  carried  her  50  miles,  when  they  found 
another  girl,  Kate  Flemming,  who  joined  them  for  school. 

Many  facts  illustrate  Dr.  Campbell's  insatiable  desire  for  improve- 
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ment.  Making  good  progress  in  his  work  in  the  blind  school,  he  pre- 
pared io  lake  a  course  in  the  University  of  Nashville,  presided  over 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  by  Philip  Lindsay,  D.  D.  His 
fathers  losses  rendered  aid  from  that  quarter  impossible  and  he  felt 
deeply  the  stress  of  poverty.  His  only  hope  was  Lis  earnings,  and  he 
could  only  earn  by  giving  music  lessons.  He  secured  two  pupils, 
daughters  of  a  Mr.  Allen.  He  says  that  one  of  these  young  ladies 
seated  herself  by  the  piano  and  he  sat  beside  her.  "What  shall  I 
do?"  she  said.  Now,  Mr.  Campbell  could  play  brilliant  pieces;  as  a 
blind  boy  pianist  he  had  been  petted  and  praised.  He  says  that  he 
thought  himself  a  wonderful  musician,  but  his  music  had  all  been 
learned  by  ear — not  by  note.  He  had  never  mastered  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. What  did  he  really  know?  How  was  music  written ;  how  above 
all  was  he  to  teach  a  seeing  person?  Yet  he  must  teach;  it  was  his 
only  way  to  obtain  an  education.  In  his  emergency,  he  said  to  Miss 
Allen  and  her  sister  that  they  must  just  play  to  him  that  day  and  that 
the  next  week  they  would  begin  regular  work.  Then  he  walked  off 
toward  the  cemetery;  the  keeper  was  just  locking  up,  but  he  let  the 
blind  man  in.  In  his  depression  he  went  to  the  monument  of  General 
Carroll  and  sat  down  on  its  lowest  step.  What  was  he  to  do  even  to 
live?  He  must  earn  money  to  educate  himself — considerable  money — 
and  his  music,  which  he  had  depended  oil,  had  crumbled  away  at  the 
first  touch;  the  teacher  of  the  blind  school  did  not  know  his  busi- 
ness. Here  was  a  lesson  that  greatly  influenced  his  future  career. 
As  he  sat  there  in  sadness  the  chilliness  of  night  came  on,  the  city 
bells  mournfully  tolled  out  the  hour.  Suddenly  he  thought  of  the 
career  of  the  man  on  whose  tomb  he  sat.  Once  he  was  a  poor  boy 
like  himself,  yet  by  his  struggles  he  became  the  idolized  governor  of 
Tennessee.  Young  Campbell  sprang  to  his  feet  with  his  mind  made 
lip.  That  night,  with  the  promptness  that  has  characterized  his  life, 
he  went  in  search  of  a  Mr.  Taylor,  an  Englishman,  once  a  pupil  of 
Moscheles  and  Mendelssohn,  a  pianist  of  great  repute,  though  unfor- 
tunate in  his  private  life.  His  manners  were  rough  and,  without  ask- 
ing young  Campbell  to  sit  down,  he  inquired  ' '  What  do  you  want?" 
Campbell  stammered  out,  "Mr.  Taylor,  I  am  a  fool."  "Well,  Joseph, 
my  boy," replied  Mr.  Taylor,  I  have  known  that;  I  have  always 
known  it;  but  it  is  less  your  fault  than  that  of  your  teachers."  By 
the  aid  of  a  friend  the  arrangements  for  lessons  were  perfected. 

The  following  day  he  was  seated  beside  Mr.  Taylor  at  his  piano 
four  hours,  and  the  next  day  the  two  Misses  Allen  had  their  first 
lesson  from  him.  A  year  later,  when  he  was  just  16  years  of  age,  he 
was  appointed  teacher  of  music  in  the  Tennessee  State  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  where  he  had  first  been  told  that  he  never  could  learn 
music. 

In  those  days  all  instruction  for  the  blind  in  letters  was  of  an 
elementary  character.  Young  Campbell  longed  for  the  most  complete 
education.    The  best  opportunity  at  hand  was  the  University  of  Nash- 
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ville,  already  mentioned.  Already  Re  aspired  not  only  to  all  this 
university  could  furnish,  hut  to  complete  his  course  at  Harvard. 
Instruction  at  the  university  increased  his  expenses,  hut  ho  added  to 
his  income  by  taking  private  pnpils.  The  professors  at  the  Nashville 
University  were  very  helpful,  and  gave  him  private  lessons.  He  had 
to  pay  persons  to  read  to  liim,  hut  with  all  his  expenses  he  was  soon 
saving  money,  and  these  savings  vent  to  assist  a  friend  in  business, 
whose  failure  later  plunged  him  into  deeper  poverty.  With  his  plan 
of  finally  studying  at  Harvard,  lie  went  to  the  Bridgewater  (Mass.) 
Normal  School  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching.  Here  he  met 
Miss  Bond,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 

There  came  an  offer  from  a  prosperous  female  college  in  the  South, 
and  his  course  was  suddenly  turned  there — and  as  suddenly  turned 
away  by  the  political  disturbances  preceding  the  civil  war.  The 
experience  he  underwent  there  greatly  affected,  the  health  of  his 
wife,  and  she  returned  for  a  while  to  her  friends  in  New  England, 
while  he  went  to  the  blind  institution  in  Wisconsin  to  teach  music. 
Her  health  not  recovering-  in  New  England,  she  joined  him  in  the 
West.  Failing  to  improve  there,  he  returned  with  her  to  the  East. 
The  journey  was  accomplished  with  much  difficulty,  and  he  finally 
secured  a  private  room  for  his  wife  in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital. 
His  expenses  were  heavy,  and  he  suffered  great  privations,  living  for 
several  months  upon  6  to  10  cents  a  day;  during  which  time  he 
watched  almost  constantly  by  the  bedside  of  his  wife.  One  morning 
he  walked  from  the  hospital  to  the  school  for  the  blind  at  South  Bos- 
ton, which  had  been  minutely  described  to  him.  Doctor  Howe  saw  him 
as  he  approached,  and  he  walked  so  much  like  a  person  seeing  that 
Doctor  Howe  asked:  "Why  do  you  wear  glasses?  You  are  not  blind." 
To  which  he  repHed:  "I  am  blind,  Doctor."  "I  have  been  following 
you  up  Broadway,"  observed  the  Doctor,  and  you  turned  out  when  you 
met  ladies  as  well  as  I  could  myself,  and  when  you  reached  the  insti- 
tution you  turned  at  right  angles  and  directly  walked  up  the  stone 
steps  without  even  putting  out  your  walking  stick.  How  is  this  pos- 
sible, if  you  could  not  see?"  Mr.  Campbell  adds:  "I  took  off  my 
glasses,  and  for  a  minute  or  more  he  looked  directly  into  my  eyes,  and 
then  in  a  quiet  tone  said:  '  I  can  not  understand  it;  you  can  not  even 
see  light.'"  Mr.  Campbell  asked  for  permission  to  spend  a  day  in  the 
class,  but  Doctor  Howe  replied  it  was  not  a  visiting  day.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell claimed  he  was  not  a  visitor,  but  a  specialist,  and  desired  to  see 
the  classes  in  their  ever}*  day  dress.  Permission  was  given,  and  he 
spent  something  like  nine  hours,  equally  divided  between  the  school 
and  the  musical  departments.  As  he  was  about  leaving  Doctor  Howe 
expressed  a  desire  to  know  his  opinion  of  the  work.  "Do  you  wish 
my  honest  opinion?"  asked  Mr.  Campbell.  "Certainly,"  was  Doctor 
Howe's  response,  "I  would  scorn  a  dishonest  opinion."  Mr.  Camp- 
bell first  pointed  out  the  imperfections  as  he  saw  them,  showing  that 
they  were  the  fault  of  the  system.    Doctor  Howe  especially  urged  him 
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to  speak  out  without  reserve.  Then  he  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  higher  and  more  thorough  training  in  music,  and  the  fact  that  the 
musical  pupils  were  selected  mainly  on  account  of  their  quick  musical 
ear,  and  not  for  their  mental  capacity.  The  result  was  an  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Campbell,  who,  uiiwillling  to  take  less  than  full  pay, 
gave  his  services  to  the  school  for  a  time.  So  great  was  his  success 
that  within  two  years  Dr.  Howe  proposed  of  his  own  accord  to  raise 
the  salary  to  $1,600. 

The  education  of  the  blind  ever  on  his  heart,  he  developed  more 
fully  his  idea  of  the  introduction  of  instruction  for  the  blind  in 
higher  courses  of  music  into  one  or  more  of  the  leading  American 
universities,  but  his  proposition  was  not  accepted. 

Here  again  Mr.  Campbell's  strength  was  overtaxed  by  the  too  zeal- 
ous discharge  of  his  duties.  He  was  told  that  his  lungs  were  affected, 
and  that  he  must  have  a  change  of  climate  or  his  early  death  would 
be  expected.  Mr.  Campbell  met  the  threatened  calamity  in  his  own 
peculiar  way.  He  says,  although  he  was  a  southerner,  he  immediately 
learned  skating,  and  spent  much  time  on  the  ice,  and  the  following 
spring  went  into  the  pine  woods  of  Maine,  where  he  chopped  trees 
until  the  following  autumn,  when  he  returned  to  his  work  in  restored 
health.  His  wife  continued  an  invalid.  When  his  health  again  gave 
way,  the  friends  before  mentioned  urged  him  to  take  a  European  trip. 
The  kindness  of  Boston  friends  was  shown  by  the  continuance  of  his 
salary  for  a  time,  and  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  giving  a 
grand  concert  and  presenting  him  with  the  proceeds.  In  continental 
Europe  he  secured  private  instruction  of  the  best  masters,  and  studied, 
especially,  the  method  pursued  by  them  in  their  various  departments. 
Thus,  friendships  were  formed  which  have  ever  since  contributed  to 
his  success. 

These  limited  details  of  his  life  and  personal  experiences  will  show 
how  his  environment,  united  with  his  natural  talents,  made  the  man 
who  has  so  successfully  established  and  conducted  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind. 

The  leaders  of  English  public  sentiment  interested  in  the  blind  were 
able  to  see  the  qualities  of  the  man,  to  appreciate  his  plans,  and  to 
favor  and  sustain  his  efforts.  The  institution  has  not  only  affected 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  been  trained  within  its  walls,  but  has  led 
the  way  in  revolutionizing  the  sentiment  of  the  country  with  regard 
to  all  who  have  lost  the  use  of  their  sight.  It  is  not  only  seen  that 
they  can  be  self-supporting  and  self-respecting,  that  they  can  have 
the  blessing  of  the  aspirations  common  to  the  seeing,  but  that  it  is 
the  obligation  of  the  public  not  to  crush  their  hopes  by  treating  them 
as  a  helpless  class;  in  a  measure,  all  the  other  institutions  of  the 
realm  have  been  modified  in  the  direction  of  the  ideas  and  methods 
of  the  Normal  College.  Here  it  should  be  noticed  that  Doctor  Camp- 
bell has  urged  that  the  blind  who  are  defective  in  intellectual  capac- 
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ity  should  not  be  educated  in  the  same  classes  or  in  close  relations 
with  those  of  normal  natural  capacity. 

By  degrees  it  has  been  seen  that  the  education  of  the  blind  should 
not  be  treated  as  a  charity,  but  the  expenses  should  be  met  as  are  the 
expenses  of  similar  grades  of  education  for  those  who  enjoy  the  full 
benefits  of  sight. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  one  of  England's  leading  educators,  early  pointed  out 
how  this  purpose  must  be  sought.  It  could  not  be  secured  at  a  leap, 
but  modifications  would  come  by  which  the  blind  would  be  treated  by 
the  Government  the  same  as  the  seeing  in  the  matter  of  education. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea  Dr.  Campbell  has  sought  to  arrange 
that  the  elementary  work  of  his  institution  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
London  school  board,  and  the  preparation  of  teachers  by  the  educa- 
tion department.  Of  course  the  aid  from  county  boards,  in  respect 
to  industrial  training,  should  benefit  the  blind  as  well  as  others.  The 
full  realization  of  these  purposes  may  not  be  at  present  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  but  the  results  before  the  world  are  impressive. 

The  total  attendance  upon  the  college  in  1896,  as  reported,  was  189. 
•The  earnings  in  a  single  year  of  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  its 
training  have  been  given  as  high  as  £18,000  or  $90,000.  The  value  of 
the  grounds  and  buildings  is  set  down  at  $300,000.  In  the  report  of 
the  college  for  1896  it  is  said  that  Windermere  and  Wilmer,  recently 
purchased,  contain  7-J-  acres,  and  with  the  9  acres  previously  in  the 
possession  of  the  college  the  grounds  form  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque properties  south  of  the  Thames. 

Doctor  Campbell  is  constantly  acknowledging  the  aid  he  has 
received  from  his  numerous  friends  and  coadjutors.  In  the  report 
for  1896  he  refers  in  fitting  terms  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Playfair, 
who  held  the  chairmanship  of  the  executive  committee,  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Doctor  Armitage  in  1890.  He  repeats  with  affec- 
tionate emphasis  the  list  of  those  who  have  cooperated  with  him; 
such  memorials  as  the  Dr.  Armitage  memorial  and  the  Fawcett  memo- 
rial bear  testimony  to  his  unceasing  regard  for  those  who  have  ren- 
dered great  service  to  the  blind.  The  following  list  of  those  who 
have  cooperated  with  him,  or  who  have  been  officers  of  the  college, 
gives  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  favor  with  which  his  efforts 
have  been  received  by  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  realm. 

ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Patron. — Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Vice  patrons. — His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.  G.;  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales;  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
K.  G.;  Her  Royal  Imperial  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh;  Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome) ;  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  K.  G.,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Frederica. 

President. — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.  G. 
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Vice-presidents. — The  Marquis  of  Bute,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  K.  G.;  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  K.  T.;  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  the  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  (ex  officio),  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ebury,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Barry,  D.D.;  Sir  Charles  Hugh 
Lowther,  Bart.;  Alderman  Sir  Audrew  Lusk,  Bart.;  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow, Bart..; 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.  C.  B.;  the  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Cloth 
Workers  (ex  officio). 

Trustees. — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.  G.;  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D. 
Smith,  M.  P.;  and  William  James  Armitage,  esq. 

Executive  committee. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  K.  C.  B.  (chairman) ;  W. 
J.  Armitage,  esq. ;  James  A.  Campbell,  esq.,  LL.  D.,  M.  P. ;  J.  Whitaker  Hulke,  esq., 
F.R.S.;  William  Mather,  esq..,  M.  P.;  Arthur  Miall,  esq.;  F.  D.  Mocatta,  esq.; 
the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.  P. ;  Dudley  R.  Smith,  esq. ;  Sir  Sydney  H.  Waterlow, 
Bart.;  George  A.  Western,  esq.  (chairman  of  house  committee);  T.  Marchant 
Williams,  esq.  (retired  April  1,  1893);  also  the  president,  trustees,  and  treasurers 
(ex  officio) . 

Treasurers. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stallbridge;  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mun- 
della,  M.P. 

Honorable  secretaries. — W.J.  Armitage,  esq.;  Arthur  Miall,  esq. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  extended  list  of  councilors,  together  with 
the  names  of  local  committees  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  college 
at  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  Indefinite  quotations  might 
be  made  from  those  in  whose  judgment  the  public  would  have  the 
most  confidence  commending  the  work  accomplished. 

The  venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.  !>..,  remarked  to  those  who 
had  been  listening  to  music  furnished  by  the  college:. 

"  The  exquisite  anthems,  hymns,  and  service  to  which  you  have  been  listening 
have  been  performed  by  musicians  from,  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind.  *  *  *■  What  we  should  all  desire  for  the  Mind,  above  every  earthly 
blessing,  is  that  they  should  not  be  a  burden  to  themselves,  or  to  their  friends,  or 
to  the  community  in  general,  but  that  they  should  be  trained  to  earn  a  blessed 
independence ;  to  become  profitable  members  of  the  church  and  commonwealth. 
*  *  *  I  am  happy  that,  owing  to  an  improved  state  of  things,  we  now  rarely 
see  the  ence  common,  but  surely  shocking  sight,  of  a  blind  man  led  along  by  a 
dog  with  a  string,  and  so  pitiably  exposed  to  the  hundred  accidents  and  chances 
of  the  street.  But  what  we  should  all  aim  at  is  to  foster  every  wise  effort  to 
uplift  the  blind  above  the  disabilities  of  their  condition.  It  should  be  our  duty 
to  alleviate  their  calamity.  It  should  be  our  effort  to  bring  courage  and  brightness 
into  their  lives;  to  provide  them,  as  far  as  we  can,  with  exceptional  chances  to 
compensate  for  their  exceptional  difficulties;  to  inspire  into  their  gladdened  hearts 
the  sense  that  they,  too,  are  dear  children,  beloved  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  in 
the  common  family  of  man.  *  *  *  The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
enables  them  to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  those  blessed  compensations 
which  lie  in  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  nature  for  all  who  have  the  faith  and 
the  energy  to  draw  them  forth.  Those  compensations  are  like  the  water  locked 
up  in  the  flinty  crags  of  Sinai  till,  at  God's  bidding,  the  rod  of  Moses  bade  them 
spring  forth,  so  that  in  the  wilderness  did  water  break  out  and  streams  in  the 
desert.  But  as  the  imprisoned  runnels  did  not  leap  forth  till  the  rod  of  Moses 
had  smitten  the  stony  rock,  so  neither  are  these  compensations  available  for  the 
common  blessing  until  the  mercy,.  skillr  and  perseverance  of  man  has  set  them 
free.  It  is  this  which  is  being  done  in  the  Royal  Normal  College  with  conspicu- 
ous wisdom  and  success. 
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'American  by  birth,  Scotch  by  origin, 
English  by  residence,  but  zvhose  real 
fatherland  is  the  Kingdom  of  the  Blind." 

-William  T.  Stead 
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A  SKETCH   OF  ITS  HISTORY,  ORGANIZATION   AND  WORK 

By  LADY  CAMPBELL 


Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell  with  groups  of  their  first  pupils  at  the   Royal  Normal  College 
(From   photographs   taken   in    1873) 


The  Royal  Normal  College  owes  its  estab- 
lishment to  the  meeting  in  January,  1871,  of 
the  late  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  and  Mr.  F.  J. 
Campbell.  This  meeting  was  brought  about 
by  one  of  those  chance  occurrences,  which 
seem  of  little  consequence  at  the  moment,  but 
prove  to  be  a  turning-point  in  one's  life. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  with  his  wife  and  son, 
arrived  in  London,  January  20th,  on  his  return 
journey  from  Germany  to  the  United  States, 
intending  to  sail  from  Liverpool  in  two  days. 
In  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel  (where  the 
party  were  stopping),  a  gentleman  asked  Mr. 
Campbell  if  he  would  like  to  attend  a  "blind 
tea  meeting."  As  he  was  interested  in  all  that 
concerned    the   blind,   he    readily   accepted   the 


*This  motto,  adopted  when  the  College  was 
established,  was  inscribed  on  a  medal  awarded 
for  progress  in  music  to  F.  J.  Campbell  at  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  January,  1846. 
The  motto  has  influenced  the  life  work  of  Sir 
Francis  and  has  been  an  encouragement  to 
many  pupils  of  the  Royal  Normal  College. 


invitation,  although  he  wondered  what  the  new, 
strange  term  "blind  tea  meeting"  indicated. 
At  this  gathering,  after  the  tea  and  speeches 
were  ended,  he  moved  about  among  the  blind 
men  and  women,  and  soon  learned  they  were 
nearly  all  charity  pensioners.  The  poverty, 
helplessness,  and  dependence  of  the  blind  in 
the  great  metropolis  affected  him  so  power- 
fully, that,  yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse  to  try 
and  help  them,  he  visited  the  steamer  office  the 
next  morning,  postponed  his  sailing,  and  called 
upon  Dr.  Armitage,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  clergyman  of  the 
English  Church  in  Berlin. 

Three  years  previously,  Dr.  Armitage  had 
founded  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Education  and  Em- 
ployment of  the  Blind,  by  ascertaining  all  that 
could  be  learned  from  different  countries  on 
the  subject,  endeavoring  to  supply  deficiencies, 
diffusing  information,  and  attempting  to  bring 


about  greater  harmony  among  existing  socie- 
ties and  institutions.  In  December,  1870,  he 
had  read  a  paper  before  the  "Society  of  Arts," 
entitled  "Piano-tuning  as  an  Employment  for 
the  Blind."  In  this  paper  he  gave  an  account 
of  his  visit   to  the   "Institution   Nationale   des 


The  late  T.  R.  Armitage,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  first 
Treasurer,  Trustee,  and  for  many  years 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
College. 

Jeunes  Aveugles"  in  Paris,  and  the  successful 
results  obtained  by  the  tuners  who  are  trained 
there ;  he  urged  that  English  institutions  for 
the  blind  should  turn  their  attention  specially 
to  this  branch  of  the  work,  and  that  the  met- 
ropolitan institutions  ought  to  take  the  lead. 
Different  institutions  and  classes  in  London 
were  visited,  and  the  best  methods  of  effecting 
the  needed  reforms  were  discussed.  None  of 
the  existing  institutions  wished  to  introduce 
changes,  therefore  it  was  decided  in  May  to 
open  an  experimental  school.  Dr.  Armitage 
promised  £1,000  if  another  £2,000  could  be 
obtained.  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh  were  visited  and  in  No- 
vember, the  £3,000  having  been  raised,  an 
Executive  Committee  was  formed. 

Formation  of  Executive  Committee 
In  forming  this   Committee  great  assistance 
was  received   from  Mr.   C.  A.   Miner  and  the 


St.  George's  Charity  Organization  Society. 
The  Hon.  William  Ashley  was  elected  Chair- 
man, the  Hon.  E.  P.  Thesiger,  Vice-Chairman, 
Dr.  Armitage,  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  H.  Chambers, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Shaen,  Hon. 
Solicitor,   Mr.   F.   J.    Campbell,    Principal,   and 


His  Grace,  the  late  Duke  of  Westminister, 
first   President   of  the   College. 


the  other  members  of  the  Committee  were  Dr. 
Thos.  Hawksley,  Colonel  W.  R.  Strange, 
Messrs.  Dudley  Smith,  William  Tebb,  and  C. 
A.  Miner.  The  Trustees  were  the  Rt.  Hon. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Rt.  Hon.  The 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  Geo.  Moore,  Esq.,  and  W. 
H.  Smith,  Esq.  Her  Majesty,  the  late  Queen 
Victoria,  graciously  consented  to  become  Pat- 
ron, and  granted  the  use  of  the  word  "Royal" 
in  the  title.  The  kind  interest  of  Her  Majesty 
and  all  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  never 
ceased,  and  to  their  wise  counsel  and  generous 
help,  the  College  owes  much  of  its  success.  In 
July  of  the  next  year  His  Grace,  the  late  Duke 
of  Westminster,  became  President,  and  during 
his  lifetime  took  a  practical  interest  in  the 
work,  being  next  to  Dr.  Armitage,  the  largest 
donor. 

Location 
The  next  step  was  to  find  a  suitable  site  for 
the   School.     An  essential  part  of  the  musical 


training  was  to  bring  the  pupils  constantly  in 
contact  with  musical  performances  of  the 
highest  class,  and  at  that  time  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  the  centre  of  musical  life  in  Eng- 


ton,  where  he  had  previously  held  the  position 
of  Musical  Director,  for  two  school  teachers, 
Miss  Greene  and  Miss  Faulkner,  and  one  for 
pianoforte  tuning,   Mr.  J.  W.   Smith.     All  the 


Lower    grounds    with    rowing    lake    in    distance 


land.  The  Saturday  Concerts,  under  the  baton 
of  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  August  Manns,  had  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and  every  day  there 
were  orchestral  concerts  and  organ  recitals. 
The  hearty  sympathy  shown  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Palace,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  George 
Grove,  and  Sir  August  Manns,  and  the  kind 
help  afforded  by  granting  the  pupils  free  ad- 
mission to  all  the  concerts,  decided  the  matter. 
Three  houses,  intended  for  shops,  near  the 
Crystal  Palace  Station,  in  Anerley  Road,  were 
rented ;  they  were  thrown  together,  furnishing 
good  and  comfortable  accommodation.  A  large 
field  at  the  back  of  the  three  houses  provided 
that  active  outdoor  exercise  which  the  Princi- 
pal has  always  made  the  basis  of  all  other 
training.  Mr.  Campbell  sent  to  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  South   Bos- 


music  teaching  was  given  by  the  Principal  for 
the  first  year. 

Opening  March  1st,  1872 
The  first  two  pupils  sent  from  Leeds  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Armitage,  arrived  March  1st, 
1872,  and  soon  others  entered  from  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London.  Teachers 
and  pupils  formed  a  happy  family,  not  too 
much  bound  by  rules  and  time-tables ;  the 
pleasant  days  often  found  them  in  the  Palace 
grounds,  and  many  concerts  were  attended 
every  week.  The  younger  members  of  "the 
family"  were  trained  on  the  plan  now  advo- 
cated in  some  schools,  work  hard  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  have  a  good  time  in  the  afternoon.  It 
may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  the 
Braille  library  consisted  of  John  Gilpin,  Simple 
Susan,   and   Anecdotes    of    Dogs,   but   a   good 


supply    of    books    in    Moon    type    was    kindly 
given  by  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Lowther. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils  numbered 
45,  and  the  three  houses  and  an  adjoining  one 
were  so  crowded  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  a 
permanent  location  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
President,  with  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  Principal,  examined  a  property 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  consisting  of  a  gentle- 
man's residence  and  six  acres  of  land.  As 
they  walked  through  the  grounds,  there  were 


Westminster,    Dr.    Armitage,    and    Mr.    Henry 
Gardner. 

Buildings 
A  large  building  with  concert  hall,  school- 
rooms, and  sleeping  accommodations  was 
erected,  and  was  opened  in  1876.  The  house 
already  on  the  property  known  as  "The 
Mount"  was  utilized  for  domestic  purposes, 
while  other  buildings  were  used  for  the  Piano- 
forte Tuning  Department.  For  the  concert 
hall,  Dr.  Armitage  gave  a  large  three  manual 


The    Kindergarten   Department   was   opened   in    1882 


so  many  terraces,  slopes,  and  steps,  the  Presi- 
dent thought  it  an  unsuitable  place  for  blind 
people,  unless  the  Principal  felt  it  would  be  a 
kindness  to  remove  them  from  this  world.  The 
latter  replied  that  the  world  was  not  made 
level  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  blind 
people,  and  they  must  be  prepared  for  the  ups 
and  downs  of  life. 

Present  Site 
In  selecting  the  permanent  site,  care  was 
taken  to  secure  ample  playgrounds,  which  are 
even  more  important  for  the  full  development 
of  blind  children  than  schoolrooms  and  educa- 
tional appliances.  For  the  purchase  of  the 
present  freehold  ground,  the  College  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  generous  aid  of  the  Duke  of 


organ,  and  at  the  same  time  two  smaller  pipe 
organs.  Two  more  pipe  organs  have  since  been 
added,  all  now  worked  by  electricity.  Before 
the  main  building  was  finished,  the  Armitage 
Gymnasium,  so  named  on  account  of  the  donor, 
was  built,  the  first  erected  in  any  school  for 
the  blind. 

Fawcett  Memorial 
Through  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  Faw- 
cett Memorial  Committee,  the  playgrounds 
were  enlarged,  a  skating  rink  built,  boats, 
cycles,  swings,  etc.,  added  to  the  equipment.  At 
the  same  time  Dr.  Armitage  gave  the  money 
to  provide  a  swimming  bath,*  then  a  novelty 
in  a  school  for  the  blind. 


*The    term    "Swimming    Bath"    is    synonymous    with 
"Swimming   Pool"   as   used   in   America. 


In  the  outset  the  Institution  was  established 
as  a  College  for  older  students,  and  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  was  to  be  one  of  its  aims,  hence 
the  word  "Normal"  in  the  title,  often  a  puzzle, 
this  being  the  word  used  in  France  and  Amer- 
ica for  Training  Colleges.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  early  education  of  blind  children 
in  music,  which  is  so  essential  if  they  are  to 
achieve  practical  success  in  the  profession,  was 
entirely  neglected. 

Addition  of  Kindergarten,  Preparatory  and 
Technical  Departments 

Through  the  generous  help  of  the  Gardner 
Trust,  the  College  was  enabled,  in  1882,  to 
open  a  Kindergarten  and  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, purchasing  for  that  purpose  two  houses 
adjoining  the  lower  grounds.  There  were  also 
so  many  applications  from  young  men  who 
wished  to  be  admitted  for  pianoforte  tuning, 
that  it  was  necessary  still  further  to  increase 
the  accommodation.  Again,  the  Gardner  Trust 
responded  liberally  to  an  appeal  for  assistance, 
two  more  houses  were  added,  and  the  tuning 
shop  enlarged.  When  two  adjacent  properties 
came  into  the  market,  they  were  bought,  mak- 
ing the  present  total  area  of  the  College  grounds 
16^2  acres,  which  are  laid  out  with  separate 
playgrounds  and  asphalt  walks  for  the  different 
ages  and  sexes,  a  cycle  track,  a  small  body  of 
water  for  boating,  flower  beds,  and  gardens 
for  the  children.  A  notable  feature  is  the  large 
number  of  beautiful  shade  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs,  but  they  happened  to  be  growing  in 
such  positions  that  the  playgrounds  are  left 
free  from  any  obstruction. 

Training  College 

Many  of  the  girls  obtained  work  as  teachers 
in  other  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind, 
therefore  it  was  desirable  to  give  the  students 
the  endorsement  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
In  1896  the  first  Queen's  Scholarship  Examina- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College,  and  the  Normal  Department  was 
recognized  by  the  Government.  The  Rt.  Hon. 
W.  F.  D.  Smith,  now  a  Trustee  in  place  of  his 
father,  contributed  liberally  to  the  purchase  of 
the  house  used  by  the  senior  girls,  and  his 
name  was  identified  with  the  Training  College 
Department. 

Other  Donors 

One  would  be  glad  to  mention  all  the  friends 
who  have  assisted  the  College  in  various  ways, 


The  late  Wm.  A. 
Arrol,  Esq.,  Sec'y  of 
the  first  Scholarship 
Committee  in   Scotland. 


but  that  is  impossible.  This  sketch  would  be 
incomplete,  however,  without  a  reference  to 
the  loyal  friendship  and  hearty  support  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  James  A.  Campbell,  of  Stracathero, 
Mr.  Wm.  Auchincloss  Arrol,  of  Glasgow,  for 
many  years  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the 
Glasgow  Scholarship  Committee,  and  Mr. 
John  P.  Coldstream, 
of  Edinburgh;  also  to 
the  generous  help 
given  by  Dr.  Armi- 
tage's  wife,  brother, 
and  other  members  of 
his  family,  after  his 
death  in  1890. 

Gardner  Trust 
If  the  College  owes 
its  establishment  to 
the  gifts  of  Dr.  Ar- 
mitage,  the  Duke 
o  f  Westminster,  and 
others,      its     work 

would  have  been  greatly  restricted  but  for  the 
generous  aid  and  continued  support  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Gardner  Trust.  In  1881  Mr. 
Justice  Fry  granted  £1,000  from  the  accumu- 
lated interest  of  Mr.  Henry  Gardner's  Legacy, 
for  temporary  scholarships.  The  next  year 
the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery 
was  given,  and  the 
Committee  o  f  the 
Trust  established  a 
large  number  of 
scholarships  at  the 
College,  renewable 
from  year  to  year. 
They  also  made  a 
liberal  grant  towards 
the  outfit  of  the  new 
Preparatory  and 
Technical  Schools, 
and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  musical  in- 
struments, made 
necessary  by  the 
largely  increased  number  of  pupils.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Education  Act  in  1893,  the 
scholarships  for  children  were  discontinued, 
and  additional  ones  were  granted  to  those  over 
sixteen,  thus  enabling  many  poor  boys  and 
girls  to  continue  their  education  after  their 
elementary  school-days  were  ended,  and  fitting 


H.  J.  Wilson,  Esq., 
Sec'y  of  the  Gardner 
Trust. 


them   to  go  into  the  world  as   self-supporting 
men  and  women. 

Departments 

Long  experience  had  proved  that  the  blind 
could  only  be  made  self-sustaining  by  increas- 
ing their  intelligence,  bodily  activity  and  dex- 
terity, by  inculcating  business  habits,  by  arous- 
ing their  self-respect,  and  by  creating  in  their 
minds  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  self-main- 


classes  in  the  gymnasium  and  lessons  in  the 
swimming  bath.  This  arrangement  gives  the 
children  the  advantages  of  the  "cottage  system" 
and  at  the  same  time  the  resources  of  a  large 
school.  Great  attention  is  given  to  hand  train- 
ing, for  the  acquisition  of  manual  dexterity  in 
childhood  prepares  the  hands  and  fingers  for 
pianoforte  playing  and  tuning.  The  large 
grounds  afford  a  good  field  for  nature  study 
and    gardening.     Swedish    Sloyd   was   brought 
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Sloyd  Workshop.  This  form  of  hand-training  was  begun  in  1885.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  giving  that  dexterity  which  is  required  by  pianoforte  tuners  in 
making  repairs. 


tenance.  Although  music  and  pianoforte 
tuning  were  to  be  the  principal  subjects  in 
the  course  of  training,  it  was  necessary  to 
have,  as  a  foundation,  a  good  general  educa- 
tion and  physical  development.  Therefore,  the 
College  includes  five  departments : — a  Kinder- 
garten and  Preparatory  School,  a  Secondary 
School,  a  Training  College,  a  Technical  School, 
and  an  Academy  of  Music. 

Educational 

The  children  in  the  Preparatory  Department 
have  separate  houses  and  playgrounds,  but  they 
come  to  the  main  school-building  for  morning 
and  evening  services,  school-classes,  pianoforte, 
singing  and  harmony  lessons,  and  also  for  all 
the  musical   recitals,  lectures,   etc.     They  have 


to  the  notice  of  the  Principal  by  Miss  E.  P. 
Hughes,  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College, 
and  its  value  for  the  children  at  once  recog- 
nized. The  College  is  indebted  to  the  late  Mrs. 
T.  R.  Armitage  for  fitting  up  a  shop  with 
twelve  work-benches  and  sets  of  tools. 

Until  the  age  of  16,  the  pupils  give  a  large 
portion  of  their  time  to  school  work;  beside 
the  ordinary  elementary  branches,  literature 
and  science  have  always  been  included,  as  they 
awaken  an  interest  that  does  not  cease  with 
the  end  of  one's  school  days.  In  the  Second- 
ary Department  a  few  students  take  a  course 
in  languages  and  advanced  mathematics,  pre- 
paratory to  entering  one  of  the  Universities, 
but  the  majority  devote  their  time  to  music, 
tuning     or     typewriting.      The     Museum     has 


apparatus  for  teaching  physics,  a  skeleton  for 
physiology,  birds  and  other  animals  for  Natural 
History,  and  specimens  illustrating  the  differ- 


E.  J.  Hopki 


Frits   Hartvigson 


The  late  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins  was,  for  twenty-five 
years,  Senior  Organ  Professor.  He  brought  to  the 
College  unrivaled  knowledge  of  the  organ  and  its 
management. 

Frits  Hartvigson  Esq.,  Senior  Professor  of  the 
Pianoforte  Department  for  thirty-five  years.  His 
weekly  recitals,  given  throughout  his  entire  service  at 
the  College,  rendered  the  pupils  familiar  with  the 
whole   repertoire   of   piano   music. 

ent  steps  in  textile  and  other  industries,  and 
for  objective  geography.  The  valuable  library 
of  Braille  books,  many  of  them  the  gift  of  Dr. 
Armitage,  stimulates  that  love  of  reading 
which  opens  a  new  world  to  the  blind. 

Musical 

The  following  fundamental  basis  was  adopt- 
ed for  the  musical  training : — That  the  students 
should  be  given  the  same  opportuni- 
ties for  instruction,  practice,  and 
hearing  music,  as  were  enjoyed  by 
the  seeing  with  whom  they  would 
have  to  compete  in  the  open  market. 
The  College  was  fortunate  at  the  out- 
set in  securing  on  the  staff,  the 
services  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  of  the 
Temple  Church,  and  Mr.  Frits  Hart- 
vigson, Pianist  to  her  Majesty,  Queen 
Alexandra.  When  old  age  compelled 
Dr.  Hopkins  to  retire  from  active 
work,  his  teaching  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  was  the  last  profes- 
sional engagement  he  relinquished, 
and  Mr.  Hartvigson  was  on  the  staff 
thirty-five  years.  Each  of  these  pro- 
fessors gave  a  weekly  recital  in  the 
College  Hall,  which  was  attended  by  all  the 
pupils,  and  this  custom  is  continued  by  their 
successors.  Beside  the  professors,  noted  art- 
ists, such  as  Mesdames  Schumann  and  Menter, 


Dr.  Hans  von  Bulow,  Messrs.  D'Albert,  Guil- 
mant,  Saint  Siiens,  and  others  have  kindly 
come  from  London  to  give  recitals.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Banister,  the  first  Professor  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint,  gave  lectures  on  musical  sub- 
jects, and  to-day  Mr.  Stewart  Macpherson's 
lectures  arc  an  invaluable  part  of  the  musical 
training.  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings  was  Professor 
of  singing  until  he  resigned  to  take  the  Prin- 
cipalship  of  the  Guildhall   School  of  Music. 

Beside  all  the  regular  recitals  given  at  the 
College,  the  pupils  are  constantly  taken  to 
first-class  concerts.  Since  the  Crystal  Palace 
Orchestra  was  disbanded,  tickets  for  London 
concerts  are  freely  given  by  the  various  agents. 
It  is  largely  owing  to  this  indirect  instruction 
that  the  students  have  taken  so  high  a  position 
in  the  profession  of  music. 

Physical  Training 

Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  who  was  appointed  Phys- 
ical Director,  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  all  the  different  systems  of  physical 
training,  and  his  successful  teaching  has  given 
that  freedom  of  movement,  activity,  self-reli- 
ance and  courage,  which  are  so  essential  in 
securing  employment.  The  Armitage  Gymna- 
sium is  fitted  with  fifty-five  different  pieces  of 
apparatus,  embracing  the  best  points  of  the 
English,  Swedish,  German  and  American  Sys- 


Roller   Skating   was   begun   in   1887.      During  that   same   year   the 
Swimming   Bath  was  built 


terns.  A  special  feature  is  Sargent's  Develop- 
ing Machines,  the  first  introduced  into  any 
English  Gymnasium.  In  addition  to  the  Gym- 
nasium, there  is  a  swimming  bath,  a  rink  for 
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roller-skating,  and  a  cycle  track  of  three  laps 
to  the  mile. 

Pianoforte  Tuning 

For  thirty-five  years  Mr.  John  Young,  form- 
erly of  J.  Broadwood  &  Sons,  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Tuning  Department.  A  high 
standard  of  excellence  was  required  from  the 
very  first,  as  it  is  well  known  that  one  ineffi- 
cient blind  tuner  can  spoil  the  market  for  many 
who  come  after.  The  case  is  well  stated  by 
Mr.  George  Rose,  late  Managing  Director  of 
J.  Broadwood  &  Sons.  "In  Pianoforte  Tuning, 
we  have  one  of  the  few  things  which  those 
bereft  of  sight  can  successfully  follow  as  a 
livelihood,  and  it  behooves  us  to  guard  it  care- 
fully. There  is,  however,  a  very  real  danger 
that  blind  tuners  as  a  class  may  become  dis- 
credited by  the  work  of  incompetent  persons 
who  have  been  imperfectly  or  partially  trained. 
This  is  the  age  of  the  specialist,  and  in  every 
calling  efficiency  is  essential  to  success.  It  is 
useless  to  call  a  blind  lad  a  tuner  unless  his 
work  is  excellent.  They  must  be  so  equipped 
that  the  public  may  employ  them  with  the  con- 
fidence that  they  will  not  only  do  their  tuning 
well,  but  that  they  will  do  no  harm  to  the  most 
valuable  instrument."  It  is  easy  to  teach  a 
blind  lad  to  turn  a  tuning  hammer,  or  recog- 
nize the  pitch  of  a  note,  but  to  bring  him  up 
to  the  standaid  requisite  for  success,  requires 
long,  constant,  and  careful  supervision.  An 
important  part  of  the  training,  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  manual  dexterity  and  mechanical 
knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  undertake 
tuner's  repairs.  After  several  years'  instruc- 
tion in  the  tuning  shop,  the  pupils  gain  experi- 
ence by  working  at  piano  factories  in  London. 
Before  beginning  work  for  himself,  each  tuner 
is  required  to  pass  an  examination  and  obtain 
a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  an  expert  au- 
thority on  piano  tuning.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hipkins, 
of  Messrs.  Broadwood  &  Sons,  was  the  Col- 
lege examiner  for  many  years.  Our  indebted- 
ness to  this  firm  is  manifold,  for  gifts  of 
pianos  and  models,  for  the  loan  of  a  concert 
grand  in  the  College  Hall,  for  sending  pianos 
whenever  the  College  Choir  gave  concerts  in 
the  London  area,  and  for  being  the  first  to 
give  our  apprentices  practice  in  their  factory 
and  warerooms ;  to-day  they  employ  perma- 
nently four  of  our  tuners.  The  department 
is  supplied  with  models  of  different  actions 
and  other  parts  of  a  piano,  which  are  renewed 


as  new  methods  of  construction  are  introduced 
by  piano  makers. 

Typewriting 

When  the  Principal  was  in  America  in  1875, 
typewriters  were  just  coming  into  general  use 
in  that  country;  he  at  once  realized  that  the 
machine  would  be  of  great  use  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind,  and  in  the  report  for 
that  year,  expresses  the  belief  that  it  will  fur- 
nish remunerative  employment  for  blind  girls. 
At  first,  typewriting  was  taught  only  to  those 
pupils  whose  circumstances  offered  a  prospect 
of  their  entering  the  office  of  some  relative, 
but  subsequently  it  was  made  a  class  subject, 
as  it  was  found  useful  to  the  senior  students 
for  notes  of  lessons,  compositions,  and  other 
work.  It  was  not  till  a  system  of  shorthand, 
and  a  machine  for  writing  it  was  brought  out, 
that  typewriting  for  the  blind  became  practical 
as  a  means  of  employment.  The  department 
is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Black, 
who  has  added  an  advanced  course  to  the 
curriculum,  which  includes  tabulating,  duplicat- 
ing and  other  copying,  specifications,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  routine  requirements  of  a 
commercial  house.  With  typewriting,  as  with 
tuning,  a  high  standard  must  be  maintained. 
Confidence  among  employers  is  hard  to  win, 
and  one  inefficient  worker  may  do  incalculable 
harm  by  creating  a  prejudice  against  blind 
typists. 

In  all  schools  and  institutions  there  is  a 
danger  of  falling  into  ruts,  but  the  Principal 
and  Staff  of  the  College  have  been  eager  to 
avoid  that  danger,  ready  to  examine  new  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  and  prompt  to  adopt  those 
that  proved  worthy  of  acceptation. 

Concerts,  Displays,  Etc. 

In  order  to  convince  the  public  of  their 
merits  as  musicians,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
students  to  appear  on  the  concert  platform 
and  perform  important  works  by  the  great 
composers.  Five  years  after  the  College  was 
opened  the  pupils  gave  their  first  concert  in 
St.  James's  Hall,  London.  The  Crystal  Palace 
Orchestra  was  engaged,  and  Sir  August  Manns 
conducted.  At  this  concert,  Wagner's  "Walk- 
uren-ritt"  was  performed  by  an  orchestra  for 
the  first  time  in  London.  That  the  desired 
object  was  accomplished  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing criticisms :  "Concerts  given  expressly 
in   aid  of  deserving  charitable  institutions   do 
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not,  as  a  rule,  call  for  lengthy  notices  from  a 
purely  artistic  point  of  view.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy 
of  Music  for  the  Blind,  entertains  a  different 
idea  as  to  what  is  expedient  even  in  circum- 
stances of  this  nature.  Summing  up  the  con- 
cert, we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  to  be 
one  of  the  best  of  the  season." 

Still  more  satisfactory  was  the  criticism  in 
the  London  Times  after  the  concert  in  1884, 
when  Professor  Klindworth  came  from  Berlin 
to  conduct:  "It  was  a  somewhat  bold  step  on 
Dr.  Campbell's  part  to  bring  his  pupils  to  St. 
James's  Hall,  the  centre  of  musical  life  in  Lon- 
don, and  there  place  them  in  competition  with 
the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  others 
not  laboring  under  the  same  physical  disadvan- 
tages. The  success  of  the  experiment  is  its 
best  justification.  The  young  artists  who  were 
heard  last  night  would,  we  feel  sure,  be  the 
last  to  put  in  a  plea  ad  misericordiam  for  their 
performances.  They  desire  and  can  afford  to 
be  judged  on  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  per- 
formances." 

In  after  years  many  orchestral  concerts 
were  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Guildhall, 
St.  James's,  Queen's,  and  Albert  Halls.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  conductors  already  mentioned, 
Dr.  Hans  von  Bulow,  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  Sir  Charles  Stanford, 
and  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings  kindly  conducted. 
On  one  occasion  at  the  Albert  Hall,  the  stu- 
dents from  the  Royal  Academy,  Royal  College, 
and  Guildhall  School  of  Music  joined  the  Col- 
lege Choir.  At  the  last  concert  given  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  their  Majesties,  King  Edward  and 
Queen  Alexandra,  were  present,  accompanied 
by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Princess 
Victoria,  and  the  Landgraf  of  Hesse. 

The  works,  with  orchestral  accompaniment 
performed  at  these  concerts,  included : 

VOCAL 

Choral  Fantasia   Beethoven 

Woman  of  Samaria Stemdale  Bennett 

Spring's  Message Gade 

Spring   Fantasia Gade 

Kloster    Porte Grieg 

Chorus  of  Reapers Liszt 

Hear  My  Prayer Mendelssohn 

Hymn  of   Praise Mendelssohn 

Blest  Pair  of   Sirens Parry 

Toggenburg    Rheinberger 


Daughter  of  Jarius Stainer 

The  Revenge Stanford 

INSTRUMENTAL — PIANO 

Capriccio    Brillante Mendelssohn 

Hungarian  Rhapsody Liszt 

Suite    Raff 

Concertstuck    Weber 

Concerto    Bach 

Concerto    Beethoven 

Concerto    Liszt 

Concerto    Mendelssohn 

Concerto    Schumann 

VIOLIN 

Concerto    Mendelssohn 

ORGAN 

Concerto    Prout 

Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra.  .Guilmant 

Through  the  kind  help  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Richardson-Gardner,  a  concert  party  visited 
Brussels  and  Berlin.  Herr  Lessmann,  Editor 
of  the  leading  musical  journal  in  Berlin,  thus 
speaks  of  the  concert :  "The  performance 
was  astonishing,  especially  the  part-singing,  on 
account  of  the  depth  of  tone,  the  pureness  of 
intonation  and  care  of  pronunciation,  things 
often  neglected  by  our  own  choral  societies. 
Those  who  bring  the  benefit  of  artistic  eleva- 
tion and  education  to  these  their  less  fortunate 
fellow  creatures,  deserve  the  highest  praise  and 
the  most  earnest  recognition.  The  piano  per- 
formances were  also  worthy  of  high  praise ; 
besides  real  technical  neatness  of  execution, 
they  showed  true  musical  appreciation  and  per- 
fect comprehension  of  what  was  played;  the 
beauty  of  the  touch  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
But  that  which  was  of  equal  value  to  the  solo 
performers,  if  it  did  not  even  surpass  them  in 
a  higher  degree,  was  the  accompaniment  of  the 
solo  singing  by  both  a  lady  and  gentleman." 

Again  in  1885  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
was  engaged,  Professor  Karl  Klindworth  con- 
ducted, and  a  concert  was  given  in  Berlin  with 
Mr.  Alfred  Hollins  and  Mr.  Stuart  Moncur  as 
soloists. 

A  guarantee  fund  was  raised,  to  which  the 
Rt.  Hon.  James  A.  Campbell,  Mr.  John  Cook, 
and  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell  were  the  principal  con- 
tributors, and  four  of  the  pupils  took  part  in 
concerts  in  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  It  required 
hard  work  and  great  energy  to  plan  and  carry 
out   all   these   concerts,   but  the   result  was   to 
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awaken   a   new   interest  in  the  musical  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  throughout  the  world. 

OPERETTA 

After  several  essays  in  stage  performances, 
it  was  decided  to  give  Mendelssohn's  Operetta, 
"The  Son  and   Stranger."     There  was  a  diffi- 


life  from  drowning  by  the  different  methods 
in  use  by  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Society  have 
been  given  at  the  galas  of  different  important 
swimming  clubs,  in  and  around  London.  The 
object  has  been  to  show  that  a  blind  person, 
thoroughly  trained  physically,  can  overcome  to 
a  great  extent,  the  handicap  of  blindness. 


First  school  for  the  blind  to  introduce  pyramids  as  a  form  of   recreative   gymnastics 


culty  in  regard  to  the  part  of  the  lover,  and 
Dr.  Cummings  immediately  offered  to  fill  the 
role  of  Hermann.  He  gave  up  business  en- 
gagements to  accompany  the  pupils  to  Glas- 
gow, where  the  Operetta  was  performed  in 
St.  Andrew's  Hall.  As  a  result  of  the  seven 
performances  of  "The  Son  and  Stranger," 
enough  money  was  raised  to  print  the  Cathe- 
dral Psalter,  pointed  for  chanting,  in  Braille. 

Gymnastic  and  Swimming  Displays 

An  illustration  of  the  capabilities  of  blind 
people  as  noteworthy  in  its  way  as  the  con- 
certs, were  the  gymnastic  demonstrations  and 
swimming  displays :  in  London  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  the  old  St.  James's  Hall,  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  the  Crystal  Palace,  Queen's  Hall,  etc. ;  in 
the  Provinces,  at  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Derby 
and  Brighton  the  journey  to  the  last  three 
towns  having  been  made  by  the  gymnasts  on 
multicycles.     Demonstrations  of  ability  to  save 


In  addition  to  the  concerts,  there  are  many 
notable  events  one  would  like  to  record,  but 
the  limit  allotted  to  this  article  is  already  ex- 
ceeded, and  only  a  few  will  be  mentioned. 

Visits  to  Windsor  Castle 

Two  years  after  the  College  was  opened,  the 
pupils  had  the  honor  of  giving  a  concert  at 
Windsor  Castle  before  her  late  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria.  Previous  to  this  visit,  her  secretary 
was  directed  to  ascertain  what  she  could  do 
that  would  give  the  pupils  the  most  pleasure. 
Upon  learning  that  hearing  was  to  them  what 
vision  was  to  their  more  fortunate  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  Queen,  at  the  close  of  the  Con- 
cert, expressed  to  those  present  her  pleasure  in 
what  she  had  heard,  and  her  warm  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  College.  Her  Majesty  then 
shook  hands  with  all  the  little  girls  in  the  front 
row.  In  1882,  a  second  visit  was  paid  to 
Windsor,  and  at  that  concert  the  programme 
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included  Schumann's  Concerto  played  by  Mas- 
ter Alfred  Hollins,  and  Mendelssohn's  "Hear 
My  Prayer,"  sung  by  Miss  Amelia  Campbell 
and  the  choir.  A  chant,  written  by  one  of  the 
college  professors  during  the  concert,  was  tran- 
scribed into  Braille  by  the  choir  and  immedi- 
ately sung.     This   "singing  at   sight"  by  blind 


haps  mainly,  to  other  considerations,  of  public 
spirit,  public  duty,  public  interest. 

"Its  whole  conception  (in  which  it  stands 
out  with  a  certain  distinctiveness  of  character) 
is  to  regard  the  blind,  as  not  a  burden,  but  an 
integral  element  of  the  whole  community — a 
class   under   deprivation    and    disadvantage   in- 


Mass   Exercise.     The    Physical   Instruction   in   the    College   has   always   been    one    of    its 
most   important    features 


people  greatly  interested  her  Majesty,  and  she 
asked  for  the  embossed  copies  of  the  music. 

Festivals  at  College 

H.  R.  H.  Princess  Louise,  accompanied  by 
His  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  opened  the 
main  College  building  upon  its  completion  in 
1876.  The  Prize  Festival  of  1879  was  mem- 
orable for  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  when  Bishop  Barry  delivered  an  able 
address  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"I  am  privileged  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
council,  not  as  having  earned  that  privilege  by 
any  special  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  Col- 
lege, but  simply  as  being  able  to  regard  its 
work  by  the  light  of  some  educational  experi- 
ence. 

"This  College,  while  it  thankfully  accepts, 
while  it  gladly  relies  on,  natural  and  powerful 
sympathy,  yet  ventures  to  appeal  largely,  per- 


deed,  and  therefore  having  some  special  claim 
for  sympathy  and  aid — but  yet  a  class  which, 
having  received  that  aid,  is  capable  of  self- 
dependence,  capable  of  claiming  its  place  in 
the  education  and  work  of  the  English  nation, 
capable  in  degree  of  performing  duties  to  so- 
ciety and  bearing  some  share  of  the  burdens 
laid  upon  it.  It  is  in  order  so  to  open  the 
prison  gates  of  blindness,  that  they,  who  might 
otherwise  be  helpless  dependents  on  charity 
and  hopeless  burdens  on  society,  may  go  out 
into  the  atmosphere  of  work,  of  freedom,  of 
independence,  that  it  asks  the  thoughtful,  as 
well  as  the  kindly,  consideration  of  the  English 
people. 

"If  we  are  to  realize  the  hope,  which  has 
been  nobly  expressed,  that  the  ladder  of  educa- 
tion shall  be  set  up  between  the  lowest  and 
highest  grades  of  society,  and  that  no  one  who 
has  once  set  his  foot  on  it  shall  be  prevented 
from  climbing  as  high  as  he  has  strength  and 
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nerve  to  climb,  it 
is  just  this  aid 
which  is  needed, 
and  which  is 
being  gradually 
supplied.  For 
those  who  see,  it 
i  s  enjoyed  al- 
ready :  from  low- 
er to  higher 
schools,  from 
higher  schools  to 
colleges,  they  can 
rise  by  this  aid. 
What  this  Col- 
lege asks  is,  that 
this     same     aid 


Sir   Francis    Campbell   climbing 
ascent   of   Mont   Blanc    in    1880, 
his  holidays  among  the  Alps. 


in   Switzerland.      He  made  the 
and    afterwards   spent  many   of 


shall  be  given  to  the  blind,  who  need  it  even 
more." 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  occasions  was  the 
Christmas  Festival  at  which  the  late  Duchess 
of  Teck  was  present,  accompanied  by  Queen 
Mary,  then  a  little  girl  of  twelve,  and  her 
brother.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught  on  two  occasions  attended  the  Prize 
Festival ;  at  other  festivals  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  welcoming  the  late  Empress  of  Ger- 
many, Princess  Beatrice,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Albany. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  John  Bright  was  present  in 
1883,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  address ;  he 
was  most  ready  in  having  an  appropriate  word 
for  each  winner  of  a  prize.  Among  the  many 
visits  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Fawcett  was  one 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  when  Mrs.  Rich- 


ardson -  Gardner 
presented  the 
prizes. 

Memorial  to  Dr. 
T.  R.  Armitage 
After  the  death 
of  Dr.  Armitage, 
a  turret  clock 
with  chimes  was 
placed  on  the 
main  building  by 
the  pupils,  staff, 
executive  com- 
mittee, and  other 
friends  of  the 
College.  The 
clock  was  opened 
by  Lady  Mary  Grosvenor,  daughter  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  an  address 
was  delivered  by  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks.  On 
the  hour-bell  are  embossed  these  words,  "In 
memory  of  Thos.  Rhodes  Armitage,  Esq., 
M.D.,  faithful  friend  and  wise  benefactor  of 
the  blind,  whose,  loving  service  turned  dark- 
ness into  light."  It  is  fitting  to  close  this 
sketch  with  his  words  : 

"The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  College  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  fortuitous,  even  by  the  greatest  sceptic.  We 
have  been  links  in  a  great  chain  of  events, 
which  have  been  gradually  shaped  for  us.  Let 
us  be  filled  with  gratitude  to  God  that  so  good 
a  work  has  been  done,  and  let  us  remember 
that  the  work  is  everything,  the  agents  noth- 
ing." 


The  "Morning  Walk."     A   custom  in  vogue   at  the   College   since   its  earliest  days 
Sir   Francis  and  Lady  Campbell  rarely  missed  this  opportunity  of  being  in  the  grounds  with  their  pupils 


i 


